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ARTICLES 


THE EUCHARISTIC INTERPRETATION OF 
THE MIRACLES OF THE LOAVES 
IN ST. MARK’S GOSPEL 


T has long been maintained that Mark understood the miracles of the 
| loaves as eucharistic meals, or as prefigurements of the eucharist. As 

such they have also been held to foreshadow the death of Christ and 
the Messianic feast. Even Strauss’s Das Leben fesu (1864) discussed some 
aspects of these theories. They find strong support in the work of 
A. Schweitzer,! J. Weiss,? and B. W. Bacon,3 and favourable mention 
by many other scholars down to the present day.* 

These views are normally supported by three arguments: (a) The 
yocabulary and the initial procedure of Jesus in Mark’s account of the 
miraculous feedings are eucharistic. Jesus looked tp to heaven; he 
blessed and brake the bread; he distributed it to the disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude. Moreover, in the description of these acts 
edoyeiv, edyapioreiv, and KAdy aprov appear (xaraxAdy in Mark 6#). Such 
actions and words have their parallels in the N.T. accounts of the institu- 
tion of the eucharist as well as in later church practice ; so Mark will have 
given the narratives a eucharistic reference. (6) In the Fourth Gospel, 
the story of the feeding of the five thousand is followed by a discourse on 
Jesus as the bread of life. The discourse also speaks of eating the flesh 
and drinking the biood of the Son of man. For this evangelist, therefore, 
it seems that the feeding of the five thousand was in some sense a 
eucharistic act. (c) Paul associates the manna given to Israel in the 
wilderness with the Christian eucharist (1 Cor. 10'-), Mark may have 
understood the miraculous feeding of the multitudes by Jesus as the 
Christian equivalent of Israel’s manna; he may also have known 1 Cor. 10, 
and have been helped by it to connect the miracles of the loaves with 
the eucharist. 

Whilst these arguments frequently appear in eucharistic interpreta- 
tions of the Marcan miracles of the loaves, they seem to have undergone 
surprisingly little critical analysis. How, then, do they look under close 
testing ? 

* The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1910), 374 ff. 

* Das dlteste Evangelium (1903), 213, &c., and ‘Das Markusevangelium’ in 
Die Schriften d. N.T. (1917). 

3 The Beginnings of Gospel Siory (1909), 68 f. 

* e.g. Austin Farrer, A Study in St. Mark (1951), especially ch. xiii. 
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(a) The vocabulary and initial procedure in Mark's versions 

Many expositors seem to approach this question with the tacit assump- 
tion that for Mark edAoyeiv, edyapioreiv, and Adv dprov (and presumably, 
therefore, xaraxAdv of Mark 64 also) were essentially technical terms of 
eucharistic practice, making it almost inevitable that he will have asso- 
ciated the feedings with the eucharist. But if this assumption is made, 
it is a false start. edAoyetv was obviously used in the apostolic church for 
a wide variety of forms of praising and blessing, and appears twice in 
Mark 119-'° in a non-eucharistic sense. edyaproreiv was commonly em- 
ployed for general acts of thanksgiving. edyapioreiv as well as edyapioria 
do seem to have acquired technical status when Didache IX and XIV 
were written ; but there is no evidence that they, or «Adv (xaraxAdv ?) aprov, 
were ever specifically eucharistic terms in the apostolic age, even though 
«Ady and its cognates are used in the N.T. only in connexion with bread." 
Indeed, it has been questioned whether «Adv dprov (or xAdats Tod aprov) 
ever became technical expressions for the eucharist.? 

The vocabulary alone, then, in Mark 635-44 and Mark 8'-9 can supply 
no sure ground on which to base eucharistic interpretations of the inci- 
dents described there. But if the vocabulary fails us, do the vocabulary 
and the opening procedure taken together provide a better case? Why 
should they, when there is nothing in this procedure which cannot be 
quite adequately explained as common, devout Jewish practice at prayer 
or at meals? To lift the face heavenwards was a frequently employed 
posture in prayer; the breaking of bread instead of cutting it with a knife, 
and its distribution by the head of the family were normal customs; and 
the pronouncement of a blessing was obligatory. In the Mishnah, pas- 
sages like Berakoth 3, 6, 7, and 8 supply detailed instructions for blessings 
by different people and with different foods and courses.* 

That the apostolic church knew and valued such customs is quite 
certain. Jesus is said to have lifted his eyes to heaven in prayer at the 
tomb of Lazarus (John 114'); the publican in Luke 18*3 felt unworthy to 
use this sign of devoutness. That grace with meals was usual is attested 
in Acts 2735; 1 Cor. 103°; Rom. 14°; and 1 Tim. 43'-; and the breaking 
of bread by the one presiding at an ordinary meal occurs in Acts 2735, 
where Paul eats with hungry, pagan mariners and soldiers. Moreover, 
in these passages €vyaptoria, €vyapioreiv, and xAadv appear. Why, indeed, 
should not Paul’s conduct at the meal with his shipwrecked companions 

* Cf. Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch, Bd. I11, 727-43. 

2 e.g. Bultmann, Theologie d. Neuen Testaments, 1948, p. 143. 

3 H. Danby, Mishnah, pp. 4-9. See also Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar z. 
N.T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch; Moore, Judaism, ii. 216 ff.; Schiirer, A History 
of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, ii, Pt. 2, 117; Kittel, Theol. 
Worterbuch, Bd. 111, 727-43. 
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be treated as quite as close in its similarity to Christ’s initial actions and 
words at the miracles of the loaves as are the terminology and actions of 
Christ in the accounts of the eucharist in the gospels or in 1 Cor. 11? 
There is no reason at all against it. Acts 2735 provides a perfectly good, 
non-eucharistic parallel to the beginning of the Marcan miraculous feed- 
ings both in respect of procedure and vocabulary. These points have not 
been overlooked by N.T. scholars; but they have been given surprisingly 
little weight. 

The second argument to be examined is the one arising from 
(b) The use made of the miracle of the Feeding of the Five Thousand in the 

Fourth Gospel 

(i) The evangelist makes the miracle the starting-point of a discourse 
of considerable length; and it is not difficult to see that the main interest 
of the discourse is christological rather than eucharistic. The Jews have 
wrongly concluded that Jesus is ‘the prophet that cometh into the world’ 
who must be constrained to be a king (6'4f-). The discourse therefore 
elaborates the real nature of the Son of man: he is the bread of life, the 
true bread which came down from heaven, whereof, if a man eat, he shall 
live for ever. It should now be noticed that it is not until the evangelist 
has firmly established his christological doctrine that he speaks of eating 
the flesh of the Son of man and drinking his blood—an aspect of the argu- 
ment which amounts only to a few verses, and is not reached until v. 51. 

With these eucharistic remarks, moreover, the thought of the discourse 
has taken a new turn. Some scholars even treat vi. 51b—58 as a redactoria] 
addition to the bread of life discourse for this reason." The theme which 
emerges directly from the miracle is that of Jesus as the bread of life, the 
one who gives the true bread from heaven. But with v. 51, the evangelist 
develops this teaching in a manner characteristic of his thought else- 
where in the gospel. Jesus must give His flesh for the life of the world (51). 
That is to say, the Cross is the way by which Jesus will fully become the 
bread of life for the world. His crucifixion and subsequent glorification 
will make Him and His life-giving food universally available. The writer 
and the Christian readers of the gospel knew this in their own experience. 
They lived upon this bread of the crucified and glorified Christ; and the 
occasions on which they were most vividly reminded of it were the 
celebrations of the eucharist. Then, in a very special sense they nourished 
and renewed their souls by eating His flesh and drinking His blood, ‘the 
medicine of immortality’. Small wonder, then, that at this point the 
author of the gospel alludes to the necessity of participation in the 
eucharist. But the reference to the eucharist arises as a result of the 


* Cf. J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, 1949, p. 59; R. Bultmann, 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 2 Lief., 1951, p. 401. 
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introduction of the theme of the cross into the discourse—not directly 
from the preceding miracle. Its presence here can be explained as a 
natural and logical expansion of the theme of the cross, without suppos- 
ing that the author introduced it because he gave a eucharistic inter- 
pretation to the miracle of the loaves. It will be justifiable to assert that 
he attached a eucharistic significance to the miracle only if other reasons 
can be found for doing so. Are such reasons forthcoming? 

(ii) W. F. Howard has observed' that John 6" follows the second 
Marcan miracle of the loaves in that edyaptorjoas appears instead of the 
edAdynoev of Mark 64. Coupled with the use of edxaptorjcavros at John 
63, Dr. Howard suggests that the point is important; it indicates that 
John is interested in having a version of the miracle which conforms as 
closely as possible to current eucharistic procedure and vocabulary. But 
are we really justified in building so much upon edyapioreiv? We have 
recalled the fact that edyapioreiv cannot be safely claimed as a technical 
eucharistic term before the second century; and it should not be over- 
looked that at John 114 the evangelist uses it in the non-eucharistic sense. 
If the author of the Fourth Gospel used Mark (or, for that matter, Luke), 
and if he deliberately sought a rendering of the feeding of the five 
thousand which would resemble as nearly as possible the language and 
ritual of the Christian eucharist, how comes it that his version of the 
story lacks the heavenward look, the breaking of the bread by Jesus and 
its distribution by the disciples ? This would be surprising editing indeed! 

(iii) Is there perhaps a chance that the Fourth Evangelist associates 
his narrative of the loaves with the eucharist indirectly through the story 
of the manna of Moses’s day? He alludes to the manna in verses 31 f., 49, 
and 58. Maybe he made mention of it partly because the miracle of the 
loaves was for him the Christian repetition of the miraculous feeding of 
Israel in the wilderness. He may also have known Pau!’s remarks about 
the manna as a type of the eucharistic bread, but have been led by them 
to regard the miracle of the loaves rather than the manna as the incident 
which prefigured the Christian rite. This seems feasible. Be that as it 
may, it is certainly not a true explanation of the evangelist’s train of 
thought. It is of interest to note that if this writer was aware of Paul’s 
eucharistic comments on the manna, he seems to disagree with them, 
for he is at pains to show that the manna of Moses’s day was no sacrament 
at all. It was not truly bread from heaven as the Jews thought (63"-), since 
the fathers who ate of it died (649-5*), But more than that—neither was 
the bread given by Jesus in the miracle the true bread from heaven. The 
evangelist wants to show that as well. The multitude is rebuked for seek- 


* The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation (2nd edition, 1935), 
211 ff. 
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ing out Jesus again in the hope that he will feed them once more with 
such loaves. The loaves themselves are described as 7) Bp@ars 1) dzroAAvpévn 
(27). The multitude, therefore, is exhorted to work for other meat, rv 
Bpdow riv pévovoay eis Cav aiwviov (27), meat which the Son of man will 
give them (27). How can the evangelist possibly introduce such com- 
ments into the text if he is thinking of the loaves of the miraculous feed- 
ing as eucharistic bread, in fact or as symbol? Is he not thinking quite 
differently ? Is he not drawing a contrast between these mundane loaves 
(‘the meat which perisheth’) and the food of the Christian eucharist (‘the 
meet which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man shall give 
unto you’)? The food of the eucharist mentioned in 65'-5° is described 
in just such terms as ‘the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which 
the Son of man will give’ of vi. 27 b. In both instances, then, the 
eucharistic food is in mind. Therefore the evangelist wishes to say that 
the multiplied loaves by the Sea of Tiberias had little to do with these 
eucharistic elements. For him, those loaves were of value as a sign and 
symbol of the religious truth that Jesus dispenses the bread of life. But 
beyond that, their multiplication was simply a miraculous satisfaction 
of physical hunger; and those who seek to be nourished with the bread 
of life will turn from preoccupation with such terrestrial eating, and 
begin to live in the strength of the Christian eucharist—the eating of the 
flesh and drinking of the blood of the Son of man. No more than Israel 
in Moses’s day had those Jews by the Sea of Tiberias received a real 
sacrament. And is it natural to suppose that it could be otherwise for 
this evangelist? Could there be any real eucharist for him before the 
Cross—or even a symbolical one? When a eucharist, as for him, consists 
in eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man, can it be 
celebrated until Jesus has given his flesh for the life of the world by 
crucifixion and glorification? 

(iv) The last remarks suggest the next point. What was the liturgical 
form of a true eucharist for the writer of the Fourth Gospel? Although 
he gives no account of its institution, the passage 65'-5° makes it quite 
clear that for him a true eucharist was celebrated in bread and wine. 
It could not be otherwise, when the sacrament consisted in eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man. The sacramental doc- 
trine, too, which the author bases upon the reception of the eucharistic 
elements makes it apparent that bread and wine are essential parts of the 
ritual. He wishes to establish the truth that participation in the eucharist 
gives full, mystical fellowship with the living personality of Jesus Christ 
and the eternal life which proceeds from such union. But how could the 
total personality of Christ be fully represented save by flesh and blood, 
or bread and wine? Indeed, as participation in the eternal life of Christ 
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is So prominent a thought here, will not the representation of the blood 
be even more important than the mention of the flesh? If the author 
was a Jew, he will have looked upon the blood rather than the flesh as 
the source of the life. The Christian communicant, then, must feed on 
both flesh and blood if he is to become one of whom it may be truly 
said 6 tpwywv pe Kaxeivos Cyoe: 5.’ eu (657). Yet the multitude in the 
miracle fed on bread and fish! Is it now necessary to say that bread and 
fish are wholly out of keeping with the eucharistic thought of 65*-s8? 
Bread and fish cannot represent the body and blood of Christ for the 
Fourth Evangelist, whatever the frescoes in the catacombs may suggest 
about fish as a eucharistic symbol in the later practice of the Church, or 
whatever use may then have been made of iy6vs as a designation for Christ. 

(v) It should also be asked whether fish is the only incongruous feature 
of the Johannine version of the feeding of the five thousand, if a euchar- 
istic interpretation of the miracle is to be attributed to the Fourth 
Evangelist. What of the nature of the participants in the meal? Who 
were these people for whose hunger Jesus compassionately provided? 
The discourse makes a deliberate effort to tell us. We are intended to 
be quite sure who they were. They were murmuring Jews who mis- 
understood the proceeding, who were offended in Jesus, who could not 
in fact come to Jesus because they were not of those whom the Father 
draws ; and immediately after they had been recipients of his mercy, they 
sought to kill him (7). Did then John really suppose, as B. W. Bacon con- 
tended," that Jesus had celebrated a eucharist with people like that? and 
that this incident was the institution of the eucharist ? It seems incredible. 

From the foregoing discussion, we shall now draw our own conclu- 
sions. They are that the writer of the Fourth Gospel did not find this 
narrative in circulation as a eucharistic story; that he himself shows no 
desire to represent the procedure of the miracle or its vocabulary as 
similar to eucharistic ritual and terminology in his day; and that this 
is so because the evangelist has no intention of making the miracle a 
Christian eucharist, or even a prefigurement of it. If these are right 
conclusions, there remains no good reason for using the treatment of the 
miracle of the loaves in the Fourth Gospel in support of the contention 
that Mark looked upon the miracles of the loaves as eucharists or as 
symbolically foreshadowing the eucharist. 


(c) Paul’s reference to the manna as a type of the eucharist 

This is a third point sometimes held to favour the theory that Mark 
related the miraculous feedings to the eucharist; and it may, of course, 
be cited as having a bearing on Mark’s view, irrespective of the question, 
already discussed, of its influence upon John. 
* Beginnings of Gospel Story, 78 ff. 
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If there is to be any force in this consideration, we must show (i) that 
Mark was acquainted with Paul’s typological exegesis of the manna; and 
(ii) that Mark did associate the manna miracle with those of the feeding 
of the two multitudes by Jesus. 

Regarding Mark’s possible association of the manna with the miracles 
of the loaves, it is certain that O.T. incidents were important for this 
evangelist, as for all the gospel writers; and, in spite of the considerable 
differences between the O.T. accounts of the manna and the Marcan 
miracles of the loaves, it is likely that Mark thought that the feeding of 
the five thousand and the four thousand illustrated the fact that the 
mighty works of God in Moses’s day were being repeated in and through 
Jesus. It is therefore probable that the miraculous meals near the Sea of 
Galilee had messianic significance for Mark; but this does not imply that 
they had eucharistic significance, or that Mark attached to them Paul’s 
eucharistic exegesis of the manna in 1 Cor. 10'-4. There is in actual fact 
no positive evidence whatever that the writer of the Second Gospel was 
influenced by the teaching of 1 Cor. 10'-4. On the other hand there are 
weighty considerations against it. 

There is first of all little reason to suppose that Mark was strongly 
influenced by the teaching of the Pauline epistles. It may be said that 
M. Werner’s discussion of the relation between Paul’s theology and the 
Second Gospel' demonstrated conclusively that there are important 
respects in which Mark does not follow distinctive Pauline doctrine; 
that, taken as a whole, on point after point Mark shows no borrowing 
direct from Paul. Scholars, therefore, like Volkmar, Loisy, and Bacon 
were in error in stressing as they did the Pauline nature of the Second 
Gospel. But what is the position when we narrow the matter down to 
the eucharistic teaching of Mark and Paul? There is then even less 
encouragement to believe that Mark may have understood his miracles 
of the loaves in the light of 1 Cor. 10'-4. If Mark was indebted to Paul 
for his eucharistic doctrine, we should not have the version of the Last 
Supper and its eucharistic procedure which we find in Mark 147-26, 
There are differences between Mark 142-6 and 1 Cor. 10° and 1123-26 
which are, as some scholars have argued, great enough to make it quite 
certain that Mark worked independently of Paul in reporting the Last 
Supper and its meaning, even though Mark’s and Paul’s versions of the 
tradition may ultimately go back to a common Aramaic source.* Neither 
in its broad outlines, then, nor in its most relevant detail does Mark’s 
gospel suggest that the writer of it adopted the eucharistic ideas of 


* M. Werner, Der Einfluss d. paulinischen Theologie im Markusevangelium, 


19 


23. 
2 Cf. J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesus, 1949. 
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1 Cor. 10'-4, and used them in interpreting the feedings of the multi- 
tudes. Mark seems to be independent of Paul. 

A further observation should follow here. In Mark 8*4-2t Jesus is repre- 
sented as making further comment on the miracles of the loaves. Being 
in the main almost certainly an editorial construction, this section is 
likely to supply a valuable clue to Mark’s interpretation of the meaning 
of the narratives. But there is nothing whatever in it to suggest that 
Mark has 1 Cor. 1o'-4 in mind, or that he connected the feedings of the 
five thousand and the four thousand with the eucharist by way of Paul’s 
association of the manna and the eucharist. On the contrary, the Marcan 
meals are given another association. They are linked with the leaven of 
the Pharisees and of Herod (8*5). 

We have now examined the chief arguments generally advanced to 
justify the view that Mark associated the feedings of the five thousand 
and the four thousand with the Christian eucharist. We believe that they 
turn out to be wholly unconvincing. But the matter does not quite end 
there. Two further observations should be made. 

(i) In the discussion of the Johannine account of the feeding of the 
five thousand, we asked about the nature of the multitude fed. The same 
point must be raised again in dealing with the Marcan stories. What 
sort of people were these crowds for Mark? Mark does not, of course, 
explicitly depict them as hostile to Jesus, as the Fourth Evangelist does. 
They appear as sheep not having a shepherd, on whom Jesus has com- 
passion. But even so, will Mark have considered them a suitable company 
for admittance to a Christian eucharist, or to a symbolical enactment of 
one? Did Mark regard Galilean crowds as fit for participation in any 
form of this sacred, Christian sacrament simply because they flocked to 
Jesus to hear his words and witness his mighty works? Did Mark, then, 
attach little importance to personal repentance and to belief that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God? Or would admission to a eucharist with- 
out Christian baptism have been a likely idea in Mark’s day? And sup- 
posing that Mark regarded the five thousand as a predominantly Jewish 
crowd, as many scholars think he did, how would that affect the ques- 
tion? What was Mark’s general attitude to the Jews? To them, he con- 
sidered, it was not given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of God, 
or to find forgiveness (6"f-); Jesus did not obtain much honour and belief 
from them (64°); their vineyard had been taken from them, and given 
to others (129-); their temple was to be destroyed (137); and they would 
persecute Christ’s followers (139) just as they had brought about the 
crucifixion of Christ Himself. Did Mark really think that Jesus had 
celebrated a eucharist, or even a symbolical prefigurement of one with 
five thousand representatives of a people like that? It is most unlikely; 
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and that the meal was originally the sacrament described by Schweitzer 
is wholly incredible.* 

(ii) Yet another consideration similar to one raised in the examination 
of the evidence of the Fourth Gospel must be noted. We argued that if 
John attributed a eucharistic meaning to the feeding of the five thousand, 
there should be adequate resemblance between the meal and his concep- 
tion of the form of the eucharistic ritual. That measure of resemblance 
was not found. But do Mark’s versions of the miracles of the loaves show 
any better likeness to Mark’s conception of the eucharist? Unless this is 
so, the appeal to evidence such as that of the paintings in the catacombs 
does not do much to save the case for the eucharistic reference. Mark’s 
idea of normal, eucharistic practice is the important factor; and his view 
of it is explicitly set forth in ch. 1427-26, For Mark the sacrament was 
derived from Christ’s celebration of it with his disciples at a passover 
meal in the Upper Room. The ritual there was the rubric to be followed ; 
and it centred in a solemn rite with bread and wine. These two elements 
were both inherent and indispensable parts of the ceremony, one asso- 
ciated with the Lord’s body and the other with the blood of the new 
convenant shed for many. No one, I suppose, would suggest for a 
moment that the author of the Second Gospel could have treated the 
cup and the blood and the doctrine based upon them as comparatively 
unimportant. Can we, then, seriously suppose that he saw a Christian 
eucharist, or a prefigurement of one, in two meals of loaves and fishes 
miraculously provided for non-Christian multitudes? Only quite un- 
deniable evidence that he did can override the incongruity of such an 
idea with Mark 147-26; and such evidence has not yet been produced.? 

Can we perhaps end on a somewhat more positive note, and indicate 
what Mark did see in the miracles of the loaves beyond his view of them 
as miraculous satisfactions of physical hunger? They certainly had some 
further significance for him. The editorial comment upon them in the 
section 8'4-2! suggests this strongly. Jesus is said to have rebuked the 
disciples for failing to understand the miracles. Having eyes, they yet 
had not seen what happened. As they had assisted at the two feedings, 
this is hardly likely to mean that they had not perceived that Jesus could 
miraculously provide ordinary bread. Rather, it signifies that for Mark 


* See op. cit., 374 f., 377 f. 

+ In this article I have not discussed the nature of the agape and its relation 
to the eucharist in the apostolic age; nor the bearing of a possible early communio 
sub una specie on the theme handled here. The omission is made partly for the 
sake of brevity, but also because it does not seem that such a discussion could 
change the argument of this essay. For the solution of the question which we 
are examining, the most relevant factor is the conception of the eucharist held 
by Mark himself, or that entertained by the Fourth Evangelist; and, as we have 
maintained, they considered that bread and wine as representative of the body 
and blood of Christ were essential elements of a eucharist. 
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the miracles witnessed to some religious truth to which the disciples had 
been blind. What was it? 

It should not be difficult to find the answer, if we keep our eyes on 
the main features of Mark’s two narratives and the comment in ch. 81472, 
In 8's, and in a somewhat awkward but deliberate fashion, the evangelist 
connects the miracles with the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of 
Herod. In addition to that, Mark clearly wants to emphasize that the 
miraculous meals were stories of great feedings: large multitudes were 
adequately satisfied—so much so that they left a surplus of fragments 
which filled twelve baskets and seven baskets. The remarks attributed 
to Jesus in ch. 84-2" focus the attention again upon the same theme: had 
not the disciples remembered how many basketfuls of fragments had been 
gathered? This obvious concern to stress the abundance of the food is, 
incidentally, yet another feature of these incidents which does not fit 
happily with Mark’s idea of the eucharistic act as depicted in the Upper 
Room, but, being an outstanding characteristic of Mark’s presentation 
of these two miracles, it surely indicates their symbolical meaning. They 
proclaim that this Jesus Christ who provided ordinary bread in abundant 
measure is also the giver of the heavenly bread, and can again make 
ample provision of it. He can supply spiritual food to the multitudes; 
there is enough for all who wish to come, enough and to spare. That 
these miracles had this kind of religious significance for Mark was sug- 
gested even by patristic expositors, who also put forward the idea that 
the feeding of the five thousand symbolized Christ’s religious ministra- 
tions to the Jews and the four thousand his offering of salvation to the 
Gentiles. There are modern scholars who hold the same opinion. Some, 
like B. W. Bacon, hold it along with the theory that the feedings pre- 
figured the eucharist, or were eucharists. Whether it is correct to regard 
the first multitude as representing the Jews and the second the Gentiles 
we cannot discuss here. But the main contention is certainly right. In 
other words, these miracles have a significance for Mark similar to that 
of the feeding of the five thousand for John—they set Jesus forth as the 
bread of life, or the giver of the bread of life for the world. 

But we observed above that Mark almost appears to go out of his way 
to suggest a connexion between the meaning of the miraculous feedings 
and the leaven of the Pharisees and of Herod (8's). This verse, moreover, 
is somewhat arbitrarily dragged in at this point—so much so that a 
scholar like C. H. Turner regarded it as ‘one intrusive verse’ which 
should be omitted as a confusing element in the argument of the section.' 
But, if it was originally written here, its very awkwardness suggests some 
special relevance to the main thought of the section. Can it then be given 
a suitable relationship with its context on the interpretation of the 
* “Marcan Usage’, J7.T.S., vol. xxvi, 1924/5, p. 150. 
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miracles of the loaves which we have suggested? The verse itself is a 
well-known difficulty. E. Lohmeyer thought that the leaven of the 
Pharisees and the leaven of Herod referred to the nationalistic aim of a 
united Jewish people and state under their own king—a religious and 
political aspiration shared by both Pharisees and Herodians.' This is 
probably nearer the mark than many expositions of the verse. Mark 8's, 
with Mark 3° and 12"3, bring the Pharisees and the Herodians together 
three times in this gospel; and in 3° and 123 they figure as leaders in the 
opposition to the mission of Jesus. Again, in Mark 6'4-29, Herod himself 
has a similar role: he is apprehensive about Jesus and has also slain John 
the Baptist who was part of ‘the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ’ 
for Mark (Mark 1'). Is it not therefore evident that for Mark the 
Pharisees and the Herodians, together with Herod himself, are impor- 
tant figures in the spiritual and temporal leadership of the Jewish people; 
and that they stand for personal aspirations and an exclusive nationalism 
whose religious inheritance is felt to be too widely distributed to others 
by these ready ministrations of Jesus to publicans, sinners, and Gentiles? 
So their leaven was the spirit of a self-seeking and possessive nationalism 
which finally, with the help of the Sanhedrin, brought Jesus to his death. 
They would have kept the vineyard to themselves (127), as they would 
have kept the bread for themselves (777); but that was not the purpose 
of God as revealed in Jesus. The vineyard had been taken from them and 
given to others; and in chapters 63°°44 and 8 -to-14-2t Mark shows that it 
was to be the same with the bread. Jesus had come to feed not only Jews, 
but also Gentiles: there was enough of God’s bread for all. Let the 
disciples therefore beware of any form of religious and national exclusive- 
ness in their interpretation of the scope of the Lord’s mission. All the 
nations of the earth are hungry and in need of the bread which God gives, 
so that although it has been thought of as pre-eminently the children’s 
bread it must be shared with Gentiles. 

These words of 8'5 can thus find a fitting connexion with the thought 
of their context, if the view of the symbolism of Mark’s miracles of the 
loaves which we have favoured is accepted. The outstanding features of 
the narratives themselves and the editorial comment of Mark 8'4-* also 
gowell enough with it. We conclude that Mark, like the Fourth Evangelist, 
regarded the miracles of the loaves as witnessing to Jesus as the giver 
of the bread of life, and presenting him as one who has enough of this 
spiritual food for all nations. To this extent we may attribute a symbolical 
interpretation of the miracles of the loaves to Mark. But there is insuffi- 
cient evidence upon which to believe that he also associated them with 
the eucharist. G. H. BooByer 
* Das Evangelium des Markus (1937), 157 f. 











JUDAEA AND ROME 
THE OFFICIAL COMMENTARY! 
With six plates 

MONG the discoveries at Sabratha in North Africa recently 
published in Rome by Giacomo Caputo? is a headless statue3 of a 
Flavian emperor—probably Vespasian himself—wearing a re- 
markable cuirass. On this cuirass is displayed a variant of a scenes long 
familiar from coinss which were issued to celebrate the triumph of 
Rome over Judaea at the end of the First Revolt. We see a half-draped 
figure of Victoria, heavily winged, standing to the right, with her left 
foot on a helmet. Her left hand and fore-arm rest on the top of a weighty 
shield on which she is preparing to write some formula of victory which 
would so well become her, or perhaps some other words of compliment 
to the Imperator who no doubt has the original of this cuirass in his 
military wardrobe. The shield is, it seems, actually attached to a fine 
specimen of Phoenix dactylifera, the date-palm, on which are two 
bunches of dates. The palm-tree represents Iudaea, and here un- 
doubtedly |!VDAEA CAPTA. But other representatives of that unhappy 
land are also present. To the right of the palm-tree stands a captive Jew, 
his hands tied behind him, in a sombre attitude. At the foot of the palm- 
tree, on a litter of now useless shields, there sprawls another prisoner 
personifying Judaea—a captive daughter® of Sion mourning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the Holy, and the defeat of God’s own people to whom 


* This article is the substance of a paper read before the Society for Old 
Testament Study on 2 January 1952. The sub-title, ‘the official commentary’, is 
borrowed from the concluding paragraph of Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in 
Roman Imperial Policy 31 B.C.—A.D. 68 (Methuen, 1951), cited below, p. 176. 
In this paper I am much indebted for generous help of various kinds to Mr. H. 
Mattingly, Professor J. M. C. Toynbee, Dr. Charles Seltman, and Mr. C. M. 
Kraay of the Ashmolean Museum, and indeed others, as will appear from the 
footnotes from time to time. 

2 Giacomo Caputo, ‘Sculture dallo Scavo a Sud del Foro di Sabratha (1940-2)’, 
in Quaderni di Archeologia della Libia, i (Rome, 1950), pp. 7-58. 

3 Plate VI, 1, after Caputo, loc. cit., tav. IV, a. 

4 An enlargement of the scene on the cuirass, from a photograph very kindly 
supplied by Professor J. M. C. Toynbee, will be seen in the top left-hand corner 
of Plate II. 

s As, for example, Plate II, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

6 But Caputo (loc. cit., p. 16, column 5) regards this figure as that of a man 
and apparently finds traces of male dress on the legs. Professor Toynbee gives 
me leave to quote her judgement (in a letter of 31 May 1952) that this figure is 
‘a female beardless figure personifying Judaea’. If there is any suggestion of male 
dress, which is doubtful, it is in some kind of leggings or puttees. Professor 
Toynbee continues: ‘Now exactly the same male costume is worn by Britanma, 


Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. III, Pt. Il, October 1952] 
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God Himself seemed in these last days to have forgotten to be gracious. 
Perhaps she echoes or anticipates the words of desperate Eleazar in 
Masada, ‘Where now is the great city, the mother city of the whole 
Jewish race . . .?”' or those other words of Joshua ben Hanania, ‘Woe 
to us, because the place is destroyed where they make propitiation for the 
sins of Israel’. We cannot tell. Her lips are sealed in silent stone. But 
the total effect of the scene is lively and eloquent indeed. Its picture- 
language spoke unambiguously to contemporaries—to Romans of 
triumph,3 to Jews of lamentation, to other barbarians of fear. And this 
scene, new to us in stone, is already familiar as part of the victory propa- 
ganda of the Roman mints in the reigns of Vespasian and Titus. The 
new discovery seems therefore to invite us to assemble afresh, for the 
convenience of students of biblical antiquities, representative samples of 
the official numismatic commentary (the only possible ‘printed’ commen- 
tary at the time) of the Romans on the chequered relations of Rome 
with Judaea. Our inquiry may be conveniently limited. We can begin 
with 63 B.c., the year in which Mithradates VI of Pontus ‘died old’, 
Cicero was consul, Pompey the Great captured Jerusalem, and the child 
who was one day to be Caesar Augustus was born. Our nearer limit will 
bea.D. 138, the year of the death of Hadrian when a new Jerusalem called 
after him Aelia Capitolina was already established on the site of the old.4 
We shall take our stand with the big battalions, according to the wisdom 
of this world, and tell our tale from the Roman point of view. 

Our theme requires some introduction. In general we may distin- 
guish, apart from the written propaganda of books, three modes of 
official Roman commentary on the passing events and public occasions 
whereby men might be instructed how they ought to think of this or that 
and Dacia on the coins [see Toynbee, Hadrianic School, plates xi, xii, xiii] where 
the sex of the personifications is without doubt female. There the male dress is 
worn, as being characteristic of the country as are the native arms by which the 
personification is surrounded... .’ 

* Josephus, B. ¥. vii. 375. 

* Aboth de Rabbi Nathan i. 4, ed. Schechter, p. 21. 

3 The taking of Jerusalem was a very notable achievement, for Jerusalem was 
no mean city: cf. the language of Tacitus at the beginning of his account of its 
fall (Histories, v. 2): ‘sed quoniam famosae urbis supremum diem tradituri 
sumus. ...’ Pliny, N.H. v. 70, speaks of Jerusalem as ‘longe clarissima urbium 
Orientis, non Iudaeae modo’. The language of C.J.L. vi. 994, although exag- 


gerated, is also to the point. Only in the light of such expressions do we 
begin to understand the emphasis given to the ‘Ivdaea capta’ theme on Flavian 
coins. 

* The Romans had, of course, not done with the Jews, and a Jewish problem, 
in A.D. 138. The coins of Aelia Capitolina, though of great interest, especially for 
the buildings in this pagan new Jerusalem, were intended for so localized a 
circulation that they could not conveniently be treated under our present head- 
ing. We illustrate only a small copper of Hadrian’s minted at Aelia (Plate V, 5). 
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transaction, of this or that notable public figure, be he benefactor or 
enemy of the Senate and People of Rome. These three modes of com- 
mentary not unnaturally tend all three to tell the same story. Two of 
them, namely public occasions such as the triumphator’s triumph, and 
public buildings and monuments such as triumphal arches and com- 
memorative tablets thereon or in the temples, were geographically 
limited. They could speak only to those present at the public occasion, 
or to those who came to see the public building. The first mentioned— 
the triumphator’s triumph—combined features corresponding to the 
service of thanksgiving, with those of the victory parade and the war 
memorial, of modern times. Forin the triumphal train were led and carried, 
not only the prisoners and spoils of the recent campaign, but pictures 
and models of every phase of its progress, based as Professor J. M. C. 
Toynbee suggests, on the work of military artists who had accompanied 
the troops in the field. More in time would learn the official message of 
the public buildings. Indeed that message was intended not only for time 
present, but also for those who were to come after, that they might know 
and consider what manner of men their fathers were who had done the 
deeds that won the empire in the days of old—or if you were a visiting 
barbarian notable (perhaps a Briton, a German, or a Parthian) from 
beyond the legionary curtain, these public monuments dumbly warned 
you not to take liberties with so great a nation and empire. But neither 
the first mode of propaganda nor the second could speak quickly to a 
really large contemporary public. The official commentary which could 
so speak to the whole empire was that of the mints. By these means the 
officials could overcome the geographical limitations of the public 
occasions and the public buildings. Commemorative coins could carry 
the news of the triumphator’s triumph, or of the celebration of the Ludi 
Saeculares,? or of the closing of the doors of Janus,3 quickly across the 
world. Similarly they could inform the same wide public how the new 
buildings and buildings rebuilt after fire or other public calamity looked 
in Rome.4 Thus it is from coins (and contorniates copied from coins) 
that we get our only surviving pictures of the other arch of Titus—the 

' Cf. the important observations of Professor J. M. C. Toynbee, ‘Some Notes 
on Artists in the Roman World’, Collection Latomus, vi (Brussels, 1951), pp. 39f. 

* For Ludi Saeculares references on coins see for example, B.M.C. Emp. i, p. 
74, 431 (Augustus 17-16 B.c.), and BMC Emp. ii. 392~7 (Domitian, a.p. 88-89). 
See also Sutherland, op. cit., p. 50. 

i’ For references on coins to the closing of the doors of Janus see for example 
BMC i, pp. 215, 111 ff. (Nero, a.p. 65-66). Note the characteristic legend 
PACE P R TERRA MARIQ PARTA IANVM CLVSIT. Sutherland, 
op. cit., pp. 168 f. 


¢ A convenient collection of buildings on coins is illustrated in H. Mattingly, 
Roman Coins (1927), plate xlvii. 
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one in the Circus Maximus which no longer survives.' By these means 
the authorities could not only indicate how you should think of passing 
public events, they could also to a great and significant extent determine 
upon which passing public events out of an always wide choice your 
attention should be fixed. Unlike the triumph and the triumphal arch 
the mints enabled the authorities to take the initiative: for to receive this 
mode of propaganda you had but to remain where you were, they sent 
their story to you in your home and in your every day to day business. 
Lately this propaganda use of coins has been much studied with an 
interest which has atoned for earlier neglect. Before proceeding to illu- 
strate these studies from our particular field of Judaea-Rome relations, 
let us therefore set out three learned and outstanding statements of the 
fruits of such investigations in the wide field of Roman numismatics. 
They will put our subject into its proper context. It will be noted that 
while each confirms the others, each has also something to add to the 
picture. I would begin, as in private duty bound, with the verdict of 
M. P. Charlesworth: 

The Romans had not wireless, but they did possess a means of propa- 
ganda which they used with extraordinary skill and which no government 
after them had the sense to use, that is, coinage. Coins passed through 
the hands of the highest and lowest, into the coffers of the rich and under 
the country farmer’s hearthstone, might be stored in imperial Rome itself 
or in some hut among the mountains of Lusitania, and upon these coins 
were placed words and symbols that could be understood by the simplest. 
This use of coinage, with its legends and pictures, gave emperors, and the 
city mints that echoed Roman policy, a most potent instrument in the 
ancient world for fashioning opinion and influencing men’s views. . . .? 
More recently, Professor Michael Grant in his inaugural lecture at 
Edinburgh said: 

[Roman coinage] served a propaganda purpose far greater than has any 
other national coinage before or since. This was the means which the 
Roman government lacking modern media of publicity used to insinuate 
into every home in the empire each changing nuance of imperial achieve- 
ment and policy. Their unremitting use of this means is evidence enough 

... that in the course of their vast circulation these coins were studied 
with an attentiveness that is quite alien to our practice. Their subtle and 
highly differentiated symbolism is often hard for us to understand, but 
millions of contemporaries must have been immune from this difficulty. 
For if this were not so, the hard headed Roman government would not 
have been so foolish as to continue for centuries this lavish outlay of 
energy and ingenuity.3 

* See below p. 182, note 3. 

* M. P. Charlesworth, The Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda and the 
creation of belief (Raleigh Lecture on History 1937; British Academy, 1937), p. 8. 


3 M. Grant, ‘Pax Roma—an Imperial Definition’, University of Edinburgh 
Journal, Spring 1949, p. 230. 
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The third of our three witnesses is Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland: 

The imperial coinage furnishes what is at once the most voluminous, 
the most constant, the most official and the most accurate series of docu- 
ments which has come down to us. . . . It was planned for an audience 
of countless thousands, all of whom, in greater or less degree, looked to 
the princeps as the apex of a political system on which depended the 
peace and stability of the civilized world; and it furnished world opinion 
with a miniature but strictly official commentary upon the man and his 
administration.! 

By the mouth of these three distinguished witnesses the use of coins 
as the vehicles of official commentary is thus firmly formulated. Let us 
now see how what they say illuminates, and how it is illustrated in, the 
numismatic commentary on the troubled relations of Judaea and Rome.? 

Our investigation falls naturally into three parts. (1) The first century 
B.c. and the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, in 63 B.c., and by Sosius 
and Herod in 37 B.c. (2) The numismatic commentary on the Jewish 
War of A.D. 66~70/73 known as the First Revolt. (3) The brief numis- 
matic commentary of Hadrian on his new hopes for his new town and 
new Judaea after what we call the Second Revolt. We shall find that 
where the numismatic evidence can be compared with the other principle 
modes of public commentary—the public occasion and the public 
buildings—these correspond with the message of the mints. All tell the 
same tale and briefly it is this: the conquest of Judaea by Pompey was, 
as it were, casual and incidental. His Jewish captive walks in his 
triumphal train as but one of many kings, his Jewish spoil, even the 
golden vine of Aristobulus,3 are but incidentals in a so rich and opulent 
array from the weird and wonderful and fabled East. Similarly Sosius’ 
triumph, though for Judaea only, is obscured by other greater events. 
But with Vespasian and Titus, Iudaea capta is to be the centre of universal 

* Sutherland, op. cit., p. 184. 

2 This subject, in the whole and in part, has already been frequently studied. 
A wide survey from a different point of view may be found succinctly in J. M. C. 
Toynbee, The Hadrianic School: a chapter in the history of Greek Art (Cambridge, 
1934) pp. 117-21; and, of course, the material and the main lines of its interpreta- 
tion for the imperial age are to be found broadcast in the massive volumes 
i, ii, and iii of BMC Emp. by Mr. Harold Mattingly. Very important also is 
Ph. Lederer, ‘Uber eine Judaea-Miinze’, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 1930, 
pp. 42-59. Among older works we may refer, for aspects of our theme, to J. Y. 
Akerman, ‘Numismatic illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the New 
Testament’, in The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
viii (1846), pp. 133-62; F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881); and to the con- 
venient but no longer obtainable E. Rogers, A Handy Guide to Jewish Coins 
(Spink and Son Ltd, 1914). 

3 Pliny, N.H. xxxvii. 13, with the comments of T. Reinach, Textes d’auteurs 
grecs et romains relatifs au Judaisme (Paris, 1895), at p. 93, n. 3, commenting on 
the description of the vine cited from Strabo in Josephus, Antiquities, xiv. 35, 36. 
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attention, all the world must know and meditate the destruction of 
that rebellious and warlike nation, the Jews, and that a long and diffi- 
cult war, with disturbing possibilities of complications throughout the 
empire, is over. Truly therefore father and son, Vespasian and Titus, 
deserve the trust of the senate and Roman people and indeed of all 
mankind. Obliquely this prominence given to Iudaea capta calls atten- 
tion away from another and disturbing sequence of events'—those of the 
‘year of four emperors’ when the alarming secret of empire that an 
emperor could be made away from Rome was made clear?—and from 
the lurid memory of Nero who went before. We are not to think of 
Galba, who in accordance with the prophecies had come forth out of 
Spain to be for a season princeps and dominus of all.3 We are to forget 
Otho and the repulsive Vitellius. All eyes and all loyalties are to be 
directed to Vespasian and Titus who in accordance with both ancient 
and modern prophecies have come forth out of the East—no, explicitly 
out of Judaea—to possess the world. They have come to stay, to be a 
new dynasty: already to succeed Titus there is the younger Domitian. 
Vespasian expects both these to follow himself. The civil war recalling 
ghastly tales and family memories of above a century ago is to be buried 
out of mind. All this we may learn, as the men of the Roman Empire 
learned it at the time, directly and obliquely from the official commentary 
of the mints. Clearly this second phase, that of Vespasian and Titus, 
is of central interest to us. The records of Pompey and Sosius make a 
preface, the brief records of Hadrian make a postscript, to this central 
theme. The numismatist may discover one small link between the first 
and the second divisions of our subject. Between the second and third 
there seems to be no link; there is only an abrupt transition to something 
new. It is not for this reason less interesting and instructive. 

Time has effaced the record of Pompeius Magnus from the Fasti 
Triumphales Capitolini. We can but guess how that record ran from 
certain passages in Pliny Nat. Hist., Plutarch, and Diodorus, and these 
are used by E. Pais in his reconstruction.6 They make it plain that 


* These remarks are based on Mr. Mattingly’s discussion of types of Vespasian, 
BMC Emp. ii, pp. xxxi ff., xliv ff. Note especially p. xlix: “The coinage of 71 is, 
then, of very considerable historical importance, representing, as it does, the 
considered commentary of the new government on the troubled chapter of history 
that had just closed.’ 2 Tacitus, Hist. i. 4. 

3 Suetonius vii Galba, 9,2. Galba does receive honourable numismatic mention 
later: BMC Emp. ii, pp. 291-2. 

* Tacitus, Hist. ii. 78; v. 13; Suetonius viii Vespasian, 4-5 ; Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 1 
(Reinach, op. cit., p. 189); Josephus, B.¥. iii. 399-408, &c. 

5 A point emphasized on coins: Mattingly, BMC Emp. ii, pp. xxxii f. 

§ See E. Pais, Fasti triumphales populi Romani, editi et illustrati (Rome, 1920), 
Pp. 252-66, where the evidence is assembled. 
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Judaea and its king figure incidentally, swelling an already grandilo- 
quent theme. Sosius, for his triumph, still in the Fasti, has the usual 
formal entry, brief and explicit—a line and a half—that is all. It is 
empire-builder’s Latin, abrupt and concise (Pais, op. cit., p. 302). 

The coins illustrated on Plate I show at a glance the language which 
the numismatic commentary is going to speak. It is of two kinds, of 
which the first, the actual words or legends like REX ARETAS (1) 
or BACCHIVS IVDAEVS (2), or CAESAR (3, 4, 5) or AEGYPTO 
CAPTA (7), or DE BRITANN (is) (9), is the less important language. 
The more significant is the language of the types, universal in 
appeal—whether you read alphabets or not, you could certainly read 
the pictures. Indeed the legends were not necessary once the idiom was 
established. The priestly implements of figure 3 reverse tell their own 
tale, and the punic pun! introduced by the elephant on the obverse 
would be intelligible to contemporaries. No words tell of Gallic 
victories on 4 and 5 reverses; the suppliant barbarian? on 8 reverse 
is recognizable by comparison with other coins, but who he is you 
must learn from reading the picture; all the words on the coin deal 
with other matters. The reverse also of 20 is a commentary without 
words. Even when significant words are used, the official message is 
usually incomplete without the picture—good examples are 1 obverse, 
2 reverse, 4 and § reverse, and g reverse and 14, 15, 17, and the Hadrianic 
reverses on Plate V. 

Now the mint of Rome makes two references to Pompey’s eastern 
activities of especial interest to us—Plate I, 2, being the first Roman 
coin to mention the land and people with whom we have to do. A 
suppliant leads a camel, from which he has dismounted, and kneels, as a 
suppliant should, to proffer his symbolical olive-branch. We are even 
told his name. It is not Aristobulus as we might have hoped, and as some 


* E. Babelon, Monnaies de la République romaine (Paris, 1886), ii. p. 10, 9, 
commenting on this coin (his number 9), says: ‘L’éléphant . . . est l’embléme du 
nom de César, mot qui en langue punique, prétendaient les anciens, signifiait 
éléphant.’ But such a meaning is difficult to establish. Z. S. Harris, A Grammar 
of the Phoenician Language (Philadelphia, 1936), p. 110, s.v. "WD, gives ‘n. pr. 
Berber animal name? xa:oap is elephant in ‘Pu’, i.e. in some North African 
Language.’ He refers to Servius, ad Aen. i. 286. There we read ‘CAESAR hic 
est qui dictus est Gaius Iulius Caesar. ... Caesar vel quod . . . vel quod avus eiusin 
Africa manu propria occidit elephantem, qui caesa dicitur lingua Poenorum.’ 
Servis Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilit carmina commentarii, recensuerunt 
Georgius Thilo et Hermanus Hagen (Leipzig, 1881), i. p. 105. Perhaps the word is 
still at large in some North African language. 

* He is a Gaul, and perhaps ultimately drawn from Vercingetorix; see J. M.C. 
Toynbee, Hadrianic School, pp. 81, 82, and her plate xiii. 32 (Mattingly, BMC 
Emp. i, p. cviii, presumes a German). 
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have wished to believe. He is Bacchius Judaeus—the mystery man of 
the Roman official commentary on Judaea. But this much the numis- 
matic language can tell us—he was certainly some military leader of at 
least considerable local importance who was kindly treated because of 
his submission to Rome. For this coin, issued in 54 B.c. by Aulus 
Plautius and Cnaeus Plancius, curule aediles, speaks the same idiom 
both in word and picture as Plate I, 1 obverse, 58 B.c., where Rex 
Aretas is going through the same significant motions.? Both coins show 
how incidental in official eyes at this period was the detail of the eastern 
campaigns as far as the Jews and the Nabataean Arabs were concerned. 
Indeed, the numismatic language in word and picture is compatible with 
the suggestion that these issues were opportunities seized to introduce 
the weird and wonderful eastern beast, the camel, to a delighted and 
curious public, as well as to enhance the military prestige of Pompey or 
his generals. There is no thought here that Judaea isa major military 
liability as it afterwards became. The Jewish question is obviously over. 
This numismatic reference to it may be half-playful.3 


t Sydenham, Coins of the Roman Republic (see below, books before the list of 
coins illustrated, p. 195), 1952, p. 156 on 932, will be found to be more cautious: 
‘It has been suggested that ‘‘Bacchius”’, a name unknown in history, stands for 
Aristobulus who made his submission.’ A full list of the suggestions which have 
been made, unsatisfactory as they are, will be found in H. A. Grueber, Coins of 
the Roman Republic in the British Museum (1910), i. 490 on 3916-19. E. Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,+ i, 1901, pp. 295-6; 
footnote 14 on p. 296 prefers the suggested equation of Bacchius with Dionysius 
of Tripolis (Josephus, Ant. xiv. 39) to that which makes him Aristobulus, and to 
other suggestions, but does not seem convinced. 

* The submission of Aretas was accepted. The same type is used for both 
Aretas and Bacchius. It is therefore very unlikely that Bacchius can be the 
Dionysius of Josephus (see foregoing note), for Dionysius was beheaded. The 
truth is that we do not know to whom BACCHIVS IVDAEVS refers. 

3 We may note that on the coins of Trajan the camel takes its place as ‘the 
sign-manual’ of Arabia (Mattingly, BMC Emp. iii, p. lxxvii) on Roman coins, 
whereas the use of this type (camel—kneeling suppliant—olive branch) in- 
differently for REX ARETAS and for BACCHIVS IVDAEVS, unless it 
suggests that Bacchius was a Jewish condottiere who had joined forces with the 
Nabataean Arabs in those troubled times, must suggest rather an interest in the 
camel, which is much the most conspicuous feature of the type. It will be 
remembered that on coins of Trajan and Hadrian the camel appears as a diminu- 
tive out-of-scale attribute of the personified province of Arabia. In our two 
coins the camel may be said to be the focus of attention. The circus-enthusiasm 
for strange beasts and fowl was as strong in antiquity as it is now; reference may 
be made to Solomon’s interests in 1 Kings 10%? (apes and peacocks), to a Pharaoh 
who sent two-humped dromedaries, a hippopotamus, and other animals un- 
known in Assyria to Shalmaneser III (C.A.H. iii, p. 24), a gift not asked for but 
by no means unacceptable, to the circus elephants trained to carry a lighted torch 
on the small change of Antiochus VI Dionysus (E.'T. Newell, American Journal 
of Numismatics, 1917, p. 70), and to the well-known circus interests in Rome. 
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There is but one other coin commentary on Judaea and Rome in the 
first century B.C. It is the little copper issued by Sosius in Zakynthus 
(Plate I, 6), obverse head of Antony, and reverse a trophy with Jew and 
Jewess captives mourning at its foot. It speaks the same idiom as the 
reverses of Caesar’s denarii (Plate I, 4, 5) which indeed set standards of 
which Sosius’ coin is not the only imitation. We stay on this little coin to 
note three points only; (1) the coin language of word and picture is 
emphatically an immediate language, always intended for, and relying 
on, a contemporary public: it is not like the public monuments of stone 
that are to speak to later generations. The contemporary public—coins 
soon disappear from circulation—could read this picture at once, the 
mourning captives were Jew and Jewess, and could be no other: to 
celebrate this conquest of Jerusalem and due installation of Herod, as 
everyone then knew, Sosius was now journeying to Rome, as a victorious 
imperator. Posterity must supplement the picture by research. (2) 
Sosius’ coin-type is in the line of the numismatic ancestry of the great 
issues of Vespasian and Titus in the seventies and eighties of the next 
century wherever they present two captives—though we shall discover 
significant developments. Thus it was noted long ago in 1885 by Percy 
Gardner that ‘the type bears a marked and curious resemblance to that 
which appears on the coins of Vespasian and Titus which also record the 
capture of Jerusalem and on which we see, as here, a captive Jew and 
Jewess’.t Today I think that we should see in the latter a conscious 
revival and development of the types of Caesar’s denarii. (3) The issue 
and circulation were probably very small—the dealings of Rome and 
Judaea were not yet front-line news for the then extremely troubled 
Roman world. 

Very different from these occasional references is the systematic 
publicity given by Vespasian and Titus to their success over Judaea in 
the First Revolt of a.p. 66~70. The two victors celebrated a common 
triumph in June A.D. 71. Universal attention is focused on these stirring 
events. There is this great public triumph. In the triumphal procession 
every feature of the late war is portrayed to wondering Roman eyes with 
an enthusiasm for detail characteristic of our own interests, if we reflect, 
for example, on all that the decorations in the 1914-18 war memorial 
on the Castle Rock at Edinburgh is intended to remind us of. Of this 
notable day there is a contemporary eye-witness account by Josephus 
the ‘collaborator’. There were also appropriate public buildings. There 
is an Arcus ad Isis, represented on one of the Haterii reliefs,3 of which 


* P. Gardner, Numismatic Chronicle, 1885, article on Zacynthus. 

2 Josephus, B. 7. vii. 123-57. 

3 Plate V, 8, after Monumenti Inediti del Instituto Archeologico (Rome, 1849), 
vol. v, tav. 7. 
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Annalina Calé Levi writes: ‘When this arch was erected we do not know. 
It might have been erected before the triumph, possibly very soon after 
the capture of Jerusalem (7/8 September 70). That it was erected for 
Vespasian and Titus’ victory over the Jews is demonstrated by the fact 
that in the Haterii relief we see on the attic of the arch, on each side of 
the central quadriga, a palm-tree with prisoners tied at its foot.’* As we 
shall see, and as we are reminded by this writer, a scene such as this— 
palm-tree and two captives—is characteristic of one of the most frequent 
of the 1VDAEA CAPTA coin-types. Then there were two arches of 
Titus. One is the still standing so-called arch of Titus, in summa sacra 
via, with so restrained a dedication? to the deified and therefore dead 
Imperator that Lehmann-Hartleben has justly argued that it is not 
truly a triumphal arch, but either the tomb or the cenotaph of Titus.3 
On a famous panel on this arch we see a contemporary artist’s impres- 
sion of a part of the notable public occasion—Vespasian and Titus’ 
triumph—of A.D. 71. We see soldiers, laureate and unarmed, carrying 
some of the spoil from Jerusalem the Holy.s They are about to pass 
under an arch. Beside the leading litter which carries the table of shew- 
bread, two long trumpets and a cup, there walks a captive Jew, perhaps 
a priest in charge of these holy things. His sombre bearing at once re- 
calls the familiar standing Jew of the |VDAEA CAPTA coins. The next 
litter bears the magnificent seven-branched lamp-stand. On another 

t Annalina Calé6 Levi, Barbarians on Roman Imperial Coins and Sculpture 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 123, American Numismatic Society, 
New York, 1952), p. 10. See especially pp. 9-12. 

? C.ILL. vi. 945. Cited, with the other inscriptional evidence for the Jewish 
war of Vespasian and Titus, in H. C. Newton, ‘Epigraphical Evidence for the 
Reigns of Vespasian and Titus’, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, xvi. 
(1901), pp. 9-14. For this still standing Arch of Titus see also Kahler in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., zweite Reihe, dreizehnter Halbband (Stuttgart, 1939), s.v. 
Triumphbogen, 18, cols. 385-6; Eugenia Strong, La Scultura Romana da 
Augusto a Constantino, chapter v. See also next note. 

3 Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica communale di Roma e Bullettino del 
Museo dell’ Impero Romano, 1934, pp. 89-112, Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘L’Arco 
di Tito’. Against his view see Kahler, loc. cit. 

+ Cf. Josephus, B.¥. vii. 148-50, and for this description see H. Gressmann, 
Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament, 1927, p. 148, Abb. 509, who reminds 
us that a panel is missing from the Arch. We wonder if that displayed the Torah 
from Jerusalem (Josephus, ibid., 150). 

sMWwVIpn n°SwI the title of Jerusalem on Jewish coins of the First Revolt 
(cf. Plate IV, 11). We may compare NW'Tp 423° on coins of Byblus, B.M.C. 
Phoenicia, p. 98 (ist century B.c.); S|AQNOS IEPAS,, ibid., pp. 175 ff. (2nd 
century A.D.); and the familiar TYPOY IEPA KAI AZ YAOY of Tyrian 
shekels (from 126/5 B.C.-A.D. 65/66), ibid., pp. 233 ff., of the kind which were 
plentiful in Palestine at the beginning of the First Revolt (B.7. ii. 592), and with 
which Jews were accustomed to pay the Temple Tax (cf. T. Reinach, art. 
‘Numismatics’, Jewish Encyclopaedia, ix. 353 6). 
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panel we see Titus in his triumphal chariot being crowned by Victoria 
herself.t On the frieze below the dedication, the river Jordan, personified 
as a river-god (looking just as the personified Nile or Tiber look on 
coins), helps to swell the triumphal train. The other earlier arch of 
Titus—his true triumphal arch—is now lost. It was in the Circus 
Maximus and its foundations were discovered in 1934.3 Its position is 
given on a fragment of the ‘Forma urbis’.4 On it was an inscription, 


: Both Vespasian and Titus appear in a triumphal quadriga on coins, and the 
reference is to their triumph over the Jews, though as there is no explicit reference 
to Judaea on these coins they have been excluded from our study. This panel of 
the Arch of Titus thus provides interesting links between coins as the con- 
temporary propaganda, and buildings as the summary of that propaganda for 
future generations. It may be added that Titus’ quadriga on this panel is led by 
Virtus and Honos (Cambridge Ancient History, plates, vol. v. p. 78) who also 
appear, facing one another, as a coin-type (B.M.C. Emp. ii. 114, 530-1; p. 185, 
760) of Vespasian. 

2 He holds a jar for water from the Jordan. For a good picture see J. W. 
Hunkin, Palestine in General History, Schweich Lectures for 1926 (Oxford, 
1929), plate xii, figure 34, after the drawing in J. P. Bellorio, Admiranda Roma- 
narum Antiquitatum ac Veteris Sculpturae Vestigia (Rome), plate 6. When that 
drawing was made the Jordan had not lost his head. It can no longer be seen. It 
will be remembered that the Arch of Titus was pulled down and rebuilt by 
Valadier in 1822 (S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of 
Rome (Oxford, 1929), p. 46). Mrs. Strong, op. cit., pp. 106f., who refers to literary 
allusions to the carrying of personified rivers—the Rhine, the Rhone, &c.—in 
triumphal processions, states that the Jordan on the Arch of Titus is the only 
example in art. Personified rivers are common on coins, But the Jordan only, 
and only here, do we actually see carried in procession. 

3 For the discovery of the Arch of Titus in the Circus Maximus see Bullettino 
della commissione Archeologica communale di Roma 1934, pp. 175-6, under 
Notiziario: Regione xi, Circus Maximus, where we are also referred to A. Munoz, 
La via del Circo Massimo a cura del Governatorato di Roma, xxviii ottobre, 1934, 
xii pag. 52. A view of this arch is preserved on coins of Trajan (and later emperors) 
showing the Circus Maximus. The arch, exaggerated and out of proper pez- 
spective, may be seen on the left of the sestertius of Trajan (reverse), illustrated 
as our Plate IV, 7. We may cite the commentary of P. L. Strack, Untersuchungen 
zur rémischen Reichsprdgung des zweiten Jahrhunderts, i (Stuttgart, 1933), pp. 
145 f.: ‘zu einer Darstellung des Circus maximus ist ein Blickpunkt gewahlt, der 
ausserhalb des Circus selbst auf der Seite des Palatin gelegen ist. . . . Nach links 
hin wird die Aussenlangseite im Vordergrund des Bildes deutlich in einer feinen 
Bogenlinie zum arcus triumphalis des Titus herumgefiihrt, der, ebenfalls mit 
einem nach innen gerichteten Viergespann gekrént, wiederum zur Verdeut- 
lichung entgegen der Wirklichkeit um den linken Pfeiler (von innen gesehen) in 
das Bild hineingedreht und eintorig dargestellt ist.’ For contorniates copied from 
such sestertii of Trajan, showing the Circus Maximus with varying exaggerations 
of perspective, see A. Alféldi, Die Kontorniaten &c. (Budapest, Magyar Numis- 
matikai Tarsulat, 1943), plates xvii, 6; xxii, 7; xxiv, 7; xxv, I, 2, 3; Xxix, II, 12 
(better illustrated in sale catalogue, Miinzhandlung Basel, no. 3, March 1935, 
1071); plates xliv, 4; lvii, 3, 9, 10. 

4 Illustrated, R. Lanciani, Forma urbis Romae, &c. (Mediolani, 1893-1901), 
tav. 35, fragment 38. 
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breathing bombast and flattery,t which has been preserved in the 
Einsiedel Itinerary.? So the two3 arches of Titus summarized for future 
generations a commentary on coins which lasted, with gaps, for over a 
dozen years. They will also have been intended, as we have noted, to 
convey a good lesson to foreign visitors, and they were thus the monu- 
mental counterpart in Rome to the warnings conveyed to the East by 
the original and Aramaic edition of the Fewish War of Josephus.4 
There was thus the public occasion, the triumph, there were the 
public buildings, to tell or to warn them that come after; also there was 
the commentary for immediate contemporary purposes—that on the 
coins. “his began even before the celebration of the triumph in A.pD. 71 
—how much earlier is a question which we may reserve. Ph. Lederer 
reminds us that the resistance in Palestine was continued until A.D. 73.5 
Consequently prominence is given to the IVDAEA CAPTA theme 
certainly from the beginning of Vespasian’s reign until a.D. 73. After 
this for some time the mints are silent on this subject. Their silence is 
broken with issues of A.D. 77~78, as if commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of the war. When Vespasian has died and become a 
divus and Titus is sole emperor the mints again take up the Jewish tale. 
At the beginning of Vespasian’s reign and especially in the triumph 
year of A.D. 71 that tale is eloquently told. Everyone is to think of this 
great theme, and not of Nero, nor of the dangerous crises of the year of 
four emperors. Many regular and established coin-types derive from the 
context of their issue a Jewish allusion.6 But the notable thing is the 


Its exaggerations are duly disparaged in H. C. Newton, op. cit., p. 10; nor 
does Salomon Reinach miss the occasion for wise reflections (Lecture, ‘L’Arc de 
Titus’, Revue des études juives, 1890, pp. lxv-xci, where there is much of great 
interest for our theme). 

* C.ILL. vi. 944. Also in H. C. Newton, op. cit., p. 9. 

3 We should at this point remind ourselves of the aides rpomaoddpo: of Vespa- 
sian and Titus mentioned in Cassius Dio, |xvi. 7—the famous passage in which 
we are told that neither Vespasian nor Titus assumed the title of |VDAICVS. 

4 See H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man and the Historian (New York, 1929), 
pp. 23 ff.—a very important chapter emphasizing the widespread interest in the 
First Revolt both in the empire and beyond it, and so helping us to understand 
the very large publicity given to the Roman success on coins. The first edition of 
the B. ¥. was in Aramaic for the benefit and warning of what Mr. Thackeray calls 
‘up-country barbarians’ or ‘backwoodsmen’ (ibid., p. 24, translating B.¥. i. 3). 
The propaganda motif—do not offend Rome—is well brought out (Thackeray, 
pp. 24 ff.; note especially pp. 28 f., citing B.¥. iii. 108: ‘my intention was not so 
much to extol the Romans as to console those whom they have vanquished and 
to deter others who may be tempted to revolt’ (Thackeray’s italics)). 

5 For the summary outline in this paragraph see Lederer, loc. cit. 

6 Thus no doubt types of Victoria, Mars Victor, &c. Cf. p. 182, n. 1 above. 
Here only a cursory survey of selected types with explicit Jewish references is 
attempted. 
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production of a richly varied series of types with explicit Jewish refer- 
ences, which were later used, with modifications, by later emperors 
commemorating later victories. The characteristic designs are illustrated 
on our Plates I to IV. 

The emphasis is great indeed. It is in all metals—not only gold and 
silver, it is on the poor man’s brass, the money of the people, even to 
the little quadrans with its emblematic palm-tree (Plate I, 22).? It comes 
from all mints—from Spain, Rome, Gaul, Syria, and elsewhere.;3 In Pales- 
tine itself the rude logic of history is locally enforced with IOYAAIAS 
EAAQKYIAS coins.4 The whole empire must concentrate on the one 
theme—! VDAEA CAPTA. The legends, as, for example, |!VDAEA 
CAPTA,5 DEVICTA IVDAEA,® IVDAEA? alone, DE 1VDAEIS,$ link 
the series with the common language of the imperial triumph issues.9 And 
now let us pause to consider in some detail the picture language of the 
types, the language which would speak most eloquently and immediately 
to all men everywhere. They may be conveniently discussed in groups. 

(a) Plate I, 14 (Vespasian, gold), shows us a generous trophy of arms. 
The legend DE IVDAEIS tells us from what fallen foe they come. 
Plate I, 15 (Vespasian, gold) and 16 (Vespasian, silver), show us another 
trophy, and to the right there sits in dejection the captive daughter of 


t This is not to say that other themes were not being celebrated too (cf. Mr. 
Mattingly’s discussion of Vespasian types, ref. in p. 177, n. 1 above. Our state- 
ment is, however, not an overstatement. 

2 Our Pilate I, 22 (obverse only): Rome a.p. 71, AZ Quadrans. Obv. IMP 
VESPASIAN AVG, Palm-tree: Rev. P. M. TRPP COS III, Vexillum, 
S. C. L. and r. in field (cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 134, 618; and plate 24, figures 1-6). 

3 Egypt, always a little different, has no unambiguous Jewish references on 
the coins of Vespasian, but we note the frequent appearance of the head and 
shoulders of a winged Nike at the beginning of his reign. Cf. J. G. Milne, 
Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins (Ashmolean Museum; Oxford, 1935), pp. 11-12. 

4 Plate I, 21. Brass of Titus. Cf. G. F. Hill, BMC Palestine, plate xxxi, 3. The 
series of such issues in Palestine is frequent in the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, 
but issues of the type of a palm-tree with no captive by Domitian, in A.D. 92, 
show that even the Romans did not let their anger burn for ever (Hill, ibid., 
plate xxxi, 7). It is interesting that Agrippa II, willingly or constrained, issued 
coins with the type of our Plate I, figure 21, but with no such legend even in the 
reign of Domitian (Hill, ibid., plate xxvii, 6, &c.). Readers may like to refer to the 
convenient Ancient Jewish Coins by A. Reifenberg, 2nd edn., Jerusalem 1947, 
nos. 152, 154, 156, 107, 108, for a similar series. Cf. also M. Narkiss MY302 
(O° 73 .2), PRIW? PW, Jerusalem, 1938, vol. ii, plate 7 (1 1). 

5 As Plate I, 19; Plate III, 1, 2, 3, 5, &c., a variant |VDEA CAPTA as Plate 
III, 4, 10; abbreviated in the reign of Titus to 1VD CAP as Plate III, 7, 8, 9. 
6 As Plate I, 18. 7 As Plate I, 15, 16, 17. 8 As Plate I, 14. 

9 Ase.g. AEGYPTO CAPTA (Plate I, 7), DE BRI TANN(IS) in the archi- 
trave of the arch (Plate I, 9), GERMANIA CAPTA (Plate IV, 4), DE GER 


[MANIS] on the shield (Plate IV, 5), VIC DAC on the shield (Plate IV, 6). 
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Sion with whom the whole series is to make us so familiar. We are told 
who she is. The legend |VDAEA explains. She is the representative of 
the conquered country. On Plate I, 18 and 19, we begin to see the 
characteristic innovation in the whole series by which for the trophy is 
substituted the palm-tree, a natural and proper emblem of the land 
of Israel.2 18 (Vespasian, gold) with the new legend IVDAEA 
DEVICTA, shows that very rare type on which IVDAEA herself3 is 
standing, a heap of arms at her feet, and her hands perhaps tied before 
her. She is also in dejection and bows her head. On 19 (Vespasian, gold) 
IVDAEA CAPTA is seated again, but it is against a palm-tree and 
on a heap of captured arms—more can be seen to the left of the palm- 
tree, and to the right of her knee. The four little asses, Plate III, 10, 11, 
12, 13, Show studies of the same theme with minor modifications on 
small change. But always there is the palm-tree. 

(5) Plate III, 1 (Vespasian, brass), with the legend |VDAEA CAPTA, 


t Professor Toynbee (in the letter cited above, p. 172, n. 6) draws ‘a distinction 
between (a) realistic figures of captives representing countries, and (5) symbolic 
figures, normally female, but often equipped with male attributes, personifying 
countries’. The Lady Ivdaea of the coins belongs to (a): the Lady Ivdaea at the 
foot of the palm-tree on the Sabratha cuirass belongs to (5). 

+ As such the palm-tree had been used on the coins of the procurators: Hill, 
op. cit., plates xxviii, xxix; Reifenberg, op. cit., plate ix. It will be understood 
that the palm-tree has a long numismatic history, and was used in different lands 
and different ages for different reasons. Thus it is familiar and appropriate that 
the Phoenician settlers of Carthage should use this symbol of the palm-tree 
(¢oiné) which also grew in the land of their adoption, that it should be used in 
Phoenicia itself, though not as frequently as we might expect, in the Cyrenaica, 
and in Ephesus (see Charles Seltman, “The Wardrobe of Artemis’, in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle, sixth series, vol. xi, 1952). And now it naturally becomes the 
symbol substituted for the trophy on Roman coins for Palestine, for which for 
a long time it seems to be reserved (further below, p. 190 and n. 6); cf. Mrs. 
Levi, op. cit., p. 10, Mattingly, BMC Emp. ii, p. xxxiii. In P. Romanoff, Jewish 
Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins (Philadelphia, 1944), we may learn (pp. 16 ff.) 
that it was even more appropriate than the Romans, who thought of Palestine 
as a land of palms (Pliny, N.H. xiii. 26, &c.), can have realized. Dr. Romanoff 
remarks, ibid., p. 72, on the palm-tree as ‘an outstanding motif’ on Jewish 
coins of the Second Revolt (an example on our Plate IV, 12), and we may call 
attention to the words of Leo Mildenburg, Historia Iudaica, xi, April 1949, 
p. 86: ‘On the victory coins of the Flavians . . . there appeared the palm-tree. . . . 
Now under that same date palm . . . the rebels replace the LOYAAIAS 
EAAQKYIAS® inscription . . . with Simon (Nasi Israel) and Eleazar the 
Priest.’ In fact the frequency of the palm-tree on coins of the Second Revolt is 
a deliberate statement of rejection of the Roman yoke, a deliberate echo of and 
answer tc the Flavian issues of long ago. 

3 Cf. Toynbee, Hadrianic School, p. 118: ‘One Flavian Judaea type, struck on 
denarii with the legend 1|VDAEA DEVICTA, differs from all the rest in that 
the Province is not seated but stands beside a palm-tree, with her hands tied in 
front of her.’ Miss Toynbee refers to BMC Emp. ii, plate 12, nos. 11-12; plate 
13, nos. 8-9. 
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and Plate I, 20 (Titus, gold)—no legend, it is a story without words— 
show a very popular type with yet another novelty. Our familiar lady 
Judaea still sits in sorrow at the foot of her palm-tree, but on the other 
side is an impressive standing figure of the Imperator, bare-headed, in 
military dress ; with his right hand he supports himself with a long spezr, 
with his left he holds a parazonium, its point upwards. But significant, 
too, is his left foot: it is firmly planted on a helmet, just as is the left 
foot of that Victoria on the Sabratha statue with which our tale began, 
and to which it will return. 

(c) Plate III, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 (all Vespasian, brass), groups with the 
mourning lady Judaea, and her palm-tree, and the litter of now useless 
arms, a tall standing" captive Jew, bearded, whose attitude is already 
familiar to us from that same Sabratha statue—we may compare 
especially his attitude on the first of these coins with the Jew on the 
cuirass. But though on the other coins (3, 4, 5, and 6) he appears in 
a variety of subtly differentiated attitudes,? always the same essential 
full-length portrait is given, and we can have no reasonable doubt that 
ultimately his likeness was taken from the life. We may wonder who he 
was—this Jew, so dignified in dejection, in this era of a new and more 
than Babylonian woe. By analogy with more ancient Roman practice} 
he may well be a captured leader from Jerusalem—Simon bar Giora or 
John of Gischala himself. At all events the artists, whether those prepar- 
ing for the triumphal display of June a.D. 71, or die-engravers on the 
look-out for material for their eloquent designs, would not lack for 
models in Rome itself. We remember that Titus sent to Italy, besides 
Simon and John, 700 prisoners of war, specially selected for their 


* The type with two captives, though the palm-tree has been substituted for 
the trophy, recalls the types of Caesar’s denarii and of Sosius’ copper, above 
p. 180. An important development here is that the man is standing. Cf. Mrs. Levi, 
op. cit., p. 11: “The type showing a standing prisoner and a mourning woman, 
presents, for the first time in the history of Roman coins, two barbarians together 
in this attitude’; and her footnote 11. 

2 'Fhe unlimited variety in the detailed presentation on these reverse dies tells 
us that the theme |VDAEA CAPTA appealed to the die-engravers and the 
officials for whom they worked. The quotation from Professor Michael Grant 
(above, p. 175) is relevant. We should also reflect that both officials and die- 
engravers, having something in common with modern reporters, knew their 
public.The theme was popular in its appeal, for the Jewish war had wide reper- 
cussions throughout the empire and beyond it. 

3 Cf. Toynbee, Hadrianic School, p. 81, on the use of ‘a very fine portrait-head 
of Vercingetorix, showing the characteristic long hair and pointed beard’; and 
again, ‘Nothing could be more “‘realistic’’ or characteristically ‘‘Roman” than 
this method of personifying Gaul by a portrait of her most celebrated inhabitant, 
who, during his sojourn at Rome after the fall of Alesia, was doubtless compelled 
to sit for his portrait to coin-designers in state employ.’ 
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stature and fine physique, that they might lend lustre to his triumphal 
procession.' Again we note the recurring palm-tree. 

(d) Plate III, 7, 8, and 9 (Titus, brass), show modifications in the 
reign of Titus of the types we have just considered. Still there is the 
palm-tree. But there is what Mr. Mattingly notes as a ‘new feature’.? 
Beside the standing Jew there is an object which he thinks may be a 
yoke, a symbol of servitude. Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland has since recorded 
an attractive suggestion that it is the end view of the Ark of the Covenant 
of the Lord—a suggestion of the Rev. Arnold Mallinson, ‘who pointed 
out the similarity between this object and that which appears between 
the columns of the veil of the Temple on the shekels of the Second 
Revolt.3 If the object . . . is the Ark, however, it is an Ark damaged and 
bent‘—perhaps in the sack of Jerusalem.’s 

We come now to two unusual and rare types: (e) Plate IV, 3 (Titus, 
brass), shows a modification of our group (5). We see the Imperator with 
spear, and parazonium, with left foot on helmet, but on the other side of 
the palm-tree—once more the palm-tree—is the standing Jew in place 
of the seated lady Judaea.® Group (f) Plate IV, 1 (Vespasian, brass), 2 


! Josephus, B.¥. vii. 118. We can hardly agree with the judgement of Mrs. 
Levi, op. cit., p. 12, ‘It seems very probable that the most important new element 
found on the issues commemorating the Jewish war, the palm-tree, was borrowed 
from the sculptural decoration of the Arcus ad Isis’ (our Plate V, 8), if only 
because of the palm-tree on the types taken over from Vitellius by Vespasian 
(see below, and our Plate II, 1, Vitellius; 2, 3, 4, 5, Vespasian). On the other 
hand the coin-type we are here discussing (two captives and palm-tree) has 
obviously something in common with the design above the arch shown on the 
Haterii relief. Perhaps the common factor lay in some display prepared for the 
triumph of a.p. 71. Mrs. Levi notes with justice (p. 11) that ‘the sculptor of 
the Haterii relief worked in a crude way and his details are generally sketchy’. 

* BMC Emp. ii, p. lxxvi. 

3 An example of such a shekel may be seen on our Plate IV, 13 (obverse). The 
identification of the object, of which Dr. Sutherland writes, on the Jewish shekels 
of the Second Revolt, with the Ark was proposed by the Reverend E. S. Rogers, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1911, pp. 205 ff. We may note that it is now often identi- 
fied as ‘a torah-shrine with shelves, and two scrolls of the law’, Reifenberg, op. 
cit., no. 163. If this identification be preferred, and Mr. Mallinson’s connexion 
between the object on the shekels and the mysterious ‘new feature’ on the sestertii 
of Titus be accepted, the latter will represent the torah-shrine of the copy of the 
Torah which was brought from Jerusalem to figure in Vespasian’s triumph 
(Josephus, B.¥. vii. 150), and which Vespasian subsequently deposited not in his 
new temple of Peace but in his own palace (ibid., pp. 158-62). Later this copy 
of the Law is thought to have been given by Alexander Severus to his Jewish 
synagogue in Rome; cf. A. Epstein, Monatschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissenschaft d. 
Judenthums, 1885, pp. 337-41. 

* It will be recollected that Dr. Sutherland is writing of a particular example 
of the representation of this object. Our Plate III, 7, 8, 9, shows it in various 
styles, 5 Numismatic Chronicle, 1944, p. 7. 

° This sestertius of Titus was formerly in the Campion collection and 
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(Titus, brass),' is quite different from all that we have seen hitherto, save 
for the ever-recurring palm-tree. The palm-tree is on the left. On the 
extreme right stands the Imperator, radiate, his left hand holds a tall 
spear, his right arm is extended, and on it is a figure of Victoria, in act 
to crown him no doubt with a laurel-wreath. He faces the palm-tree, 
Between him and it we see a Jew kneeling on one knee stretching sup- 
pliant hands in who-knows-how-helpless a petition. Behind this figure 
we see a Jewess running to join the group and re-enforce the suppliant’s 
prayer. So far this is an understandable scene, a speaking picture. But 
now let us look again at the Imperator, and consider what he is doing 
with his feet. His right foot is on the prow of a Roman ship. Some, 
therefore, have sought to interpret the scene as a reference to some naval 
engagements during the First Revolt, recalling that according to 
Josephus ships were carried through the streets of Rome when Vespasian 
and Titus celebrated their triumph in A.D. 71.2 But Ph. Lederer who has 
written the closest discussion of these types3 thinks the reference is more 
general. He reminds+ us of a scene depicted on a helmet from Pompeiis 
in which the goddess Roma finds herself in much the same attitude as the 


re-emerged in the Ryan sale, April 1952, lot 2382. The same reverse die was also 
used, apparently, for the sestertius of Vespasian in the Bernisches Historisches 
Museum, published by Dr. Herbert A. Cahn, ‘Flaviana Inedita’, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1946, p. 11, no. 8. Mr. R. A. G. Carson of the British Museum 
(department of Coins and Medals) very kindly informs me that the British 
Museum has recently acquired a sestertius of Titus, of which he writes: “The 
obverse is as BMC Emp. ii, p. 148, no. 653 f., and the reverse is as Numismatic 
Chronicle 1946, p. 11, no. 8. The obverses of the B.M. coin and the Ryan piece 
are not, however, from the same die. The reverses of these two, however, havea 
common die which is also that of the piece illustrated by Cahn in the Numismatic 
Chronicle though the worn state of the latter coin precludes absolute certainty.’ 

t Both these sestertii were formerly in the Ryan collection, which also included 
a sestertius of Titus with the same reverse die as that of the Vespasian sestertius 
here illustrated. Cf. Ryan Sale Catalogue, April 1952, lots 2366, 2389, 2390. 

2 Josephus, B.7. vii. 147. Cf. J. Y. Akerman, loc. cit.; Tolkowsky, in Palestine 
Explor. Fund Quart., 1928, pp. 153-63. This raises the question of the mysterious 
As of Titus (Akerman, p. 157; Dumersan in Numismatic Chronicle, i. 88) with 
the unconvincing reverse legend |VDAEA NAVALIS and type showing Ju- 
daea seated at the foot of a palm-tree on the other side of which is a litter of 
arms. The piece seems to have disappeared (Lederer, loc. cit.) and Mr. Mattingly 
very kindly writes: ‘I think you may take it that the! VDAEA NAVALIS coin 
does not exist as a genuine ancient piece. It looks like a blend of two genuine 
reverses—! VDAEA CAPTA and VICTORIA NAVALIS...’ It has been 
usual to try to bring the dupondii reverse type of Victoria on prow, with legend 
VICTORIA NAVALIS (cf. BMC Emp. ii. 129, 597, &c.), into connexion with 
the celebration over fallen Judaea, but this is now, and more naturally, explained 
in other ways ibid., p. xxxix), and both Mr. Mattingly and Mr. Kraay (who has 
I believe yet another explanation of the |VDAEA NAVALIS legend above) 
remind me that naval actions were needed on the lower Rhine about this time. 

3 Loc. cit. 4 Ibid., p. 57. 5 Museo Borbonico, vol. x, plate 31. 
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Imperator on these coins—right foot on prow, suppliants before and 
behind her. The Imperator, he thinks, therefore, here represents Roma, 
the mistress of the sea. He is the radiate Lord of the Sea, bearing 
Victory in his right hand. The type, Lederer concludes, has no particular 
reference to a naval engagement during the Jewish war, but has a wider 
and general comment to make on the end of hostilities. These coins 
belong to A.D. 73, the year of the end of resistance in Palestine. 

(g) Lastly let us turn back to the type which was probably the earliest 
to be used in celebrating the defeat of the First Revolt, the type which 
associates itself with the design on the cuirass on the Sabratha statue 
and was therefore very probably the favourite type of Vespasian him- 
self.2 Consider Plate II, 2, 3, 4, 5 (Vespasian, Rome, brass), and also 
Plate I, 21 (Titus, Palestine, brass). The fundamental design is seen on 
Plate II, 2 and 3 (Vespasian, brass), which are both from the same 
reverse die. The legend is VICTORIA AVGVSTI, and she herself is 
seen half-draped, heavily winged, standing to the right, her left foot on a 
helmet. Her left hand and forearm rest on the top of a shield on which 
she has written OB CIV[ES] SERV[ATOS] in compliment to the 
Augustus whose Victoria she is. The shield is attached to our now 
familiar date-palm, which tells us that she is concerned with the victory 
over the Jews. Plate II, 4 and 5, show a new feature—Judaea herself 
appears on figure 5, seated to the right of the tree in her now familiar 
attitude of dejected thoughtfulness: figure 4 shows her, facing left and 
close against the palm-tree’s trunk, very much in the attitude of the 
little barbarian at the foot of the trophy on Plate I, 12 (Vitellius, brass).3 
Another variant is the common brass (Plate I, 21) issued by Titus in the 


* We may record his verdict: ‘Bedenkt man die merkwiirdige Haufung der 
Attribute auf den Sesterzen— der Kaiser wird in iiberhaupt singularer Weise als 
Siegergott und Seebeherrscher vor den um Gnade flehenden Unterjochten 
dargestellt —, so wird man zum Schlusse kommen: hier gelangt stirker wie auf 
allen Judaeamiinzen die Befriedigung des Imperators zum Ausdruck, mit dem 
Judenvolke ginzlich fertig geworden zu sein.’ There is still something to be 
said about the left foot of the Imperator on these sestertiz. In discussion with Dr. 
Seltman we both came to the conclusion that the victorious and radiate emperor, 
here representing the might of Rome, has one foot on land (his left foot) and one 
foot on the sea (his right foot on prow) to signify in picture language much the 
same message as is put into words by a part of the legend on the Nero |ANVM 
CLVSIT coins (above, p. 174, n. 3); we refer to the phrase PACE P R TERRA 
MARIQ PARTA. 

* A minor link between the picture language of the coins and the public 
occasion, the triumph, is to be seen in the note of Josephus (B.¥. vii. 151) that 
between the copy of the Law in the triumphal procession in 71, and Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian who brought up the rear, were carried many statues of 
Nike; all of ivory and gold. Both coins and procession are thus telling the same 
tale, 3 Cf. Plate I, 13, captive at foot of palm. 
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Holy Land with the explicit legend IOYAAIAE EAAQKVIAS. Mr. 
Mattingly also records a variant of the large Vespasian brass with a 
reverse type which he describes: “Victory, bare to waist, standing r., 
1. foot on helmet, inscribing S P Q R on shield set on palm-tree, by 
which sits captive r.’ The legend is DEVICTA IVDAEA, and SC is 
added in the exergue. 

The conspicuous innovation throughout all our groups has been the 
substitution of the palm-tree for the trophy seen on Plate I, 14, 15, and 
16.2 In this period and for a long time to come the pal “-tree is reserved 
for Judaea. Thus the famous legend of Plate IV, 8 (Nerva, brass), 
FISC! IVDAIC! CALVMNIA SVBLATA,3 surrounds a large and 
handsome date-palm. Therefore it is with Jewish matters that we have to 
do. By the same sign, there is no palm-tree, but a trophy, in the type 
with which Domitian,4 copying and modifying the types of our groups 
(c) and (d), commemorates GERMANIA CAPTA.s Again, for the same 
purpose, he uses and modifies the types of our group (g) where (Plate IV, 
5) his winged Victoria, left foot on helmet, has written DE GER[MANIS] 
on her shield. The shield is set on a trophy mounted, not on a palm-tree, 
but on a palm-tree stump. Trajan makes the same substitution for the 
celebration of his Dacian victories (Plate IV, 6). The little gold quinarius 
of Hadrian (Plate IV, 10) tells the same tale. The palm-tree has not yet 
been released from its special association with Judaea.® It is reserved for 


t BMC Emp. ii. 184 top, and plate 32, 5. 2 Cf. above, p. 185, n. 2. 

3 Nerva’s issues with this legend and the type of a palm-tree are not included 
in this paper as part of the official commentary on Judaea—Rome relations. They 
represent rather an appeal of Nerva’s for popular applause. He had reformed an 
unpopular abuse whereby non-Jews were being subjected to the Jewish tax. 
This was the tax imposed, with sufficient offensiveness, on all Jews within the 
empire, by Vespasiar. ““osephus, B. 7. vii. 218; Dio Cassius, lxvi. 7). It was of two 
drachmas to be paia annually eis 76 xamerwAvov (Josephus, loc. cit.) and was 
ironically based on the annual tax previously paid by all Jews to the Temple at 
Jerusalem (Exodus 30", &c.). C.I.L. vi. 8604 gives us a record of an official who 
was procurator ad capitularia Iudaeorum (Newton, op. cit., p. 14, no. 22). Cf. 
the section ‘Fiscus judaicus’ in Jean Juster, Les Fuifs dans l’empire romain, ii 
(Paris, 1914), pp. 282-6; Michel Ginsburg, ‘Fiscus Judaicus’, Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 1930, pp. 281 ff. 

4 A point noted by Caputo, loc. cit., p. 27, note (16). 

s Our Plate IV, 4. 

6 On the use of the palm-tree on coins, cf. above, p. 185, n. 2. Eventually the 
palm-tree, released from its special association with Judaea, appears on Roman 
coins with other references. Thus our Plate IV, 9 (BMC Emp. iv, p. 191, no. 
1193), shows the reverse of a sestertius, in what is known as ‘the Crown series of 
provinces’ (ibid., p. 186), of Antoninus Pius of A.D. 139, on which beside the 
figure of PHOENICE is an appropriate palm-tree. It is interesting to find round 
about a hundred years after the great Flavian Iudaea issues that the type of 
Victoria half-draped, writing or having written on a shield, set on a stump, 
sometimes recognizably a palm-tree, begins to be used again in quite different 
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Judaea. This raises another question, going farther back in time, about 
the type of Victoria, left foot on helmet, writing on a shield set on a 
palm-tree. It has long been recognized that the lady Victoria here 
depicted has an impressive past. Originally no doubt, as with the Flavian 
Victoria of Brescia (Plate VI, 2), she merely admired herself in the 
polished shield, using it as a mirror. Again we see her on a hemi- 
drachm of Nero (Plate I, 10), her left foot on a globe. There she props 
the shield against her knee, to write good words on it for Nero, then 
the master of this world. But her first appearance with a palm-tree is not 
with Vespasian, but with Vitellius of evil memory. We may accordingly 
submit that the Vitellius types (Plate I, 11, and Plate II, 1) are already 
celebrating, and are the true numismatic beginning of the celebration of, 
the Jewish defeat in the First Revolt. The facts that this type and modifi- 
cations of it are used by Vespasian and Titus for this purpose, and that 
a variant of the same design appears on the cuirass of the Sabratha 
statue, are best explained by supposing that it was for this very purpose 
that the type had first been used in the time of Vitellius. This case is 
m sch strengthened by a fresh consideration of Plate II, 1 (Vitellius, 
brass), 2 and 3 (both Vespasian, brass).? The obverses are all different, 
one of Vitellius and two different ones of Vespasian. But all three 
reverses are from the very same actual die.3 What Mr. Mattingly says in 


connexions. Thus BMC Emp. iv. 592 (of a.p. 165-6), sestertit, nos. 1289 ff., are 
getting back to this type here for Parthian victories; and ibid., p. 623, nos. 1423-4, 
sestertii, A.D. 1771/2 of Marcus Aurelius, show our half-draped winged Victoria 
and ‘a round shield inscribed YV1C/GER on trunk of palm-tree’, and the palm- 
tree trunk is given the addition of a few fronds (below the shield). The palm- 
tree has thus become an adjunct of Victoria (just as a palm-frond has been 
carried by other Victorias for so long) with no hint of a Jewish reference possible. 
As such it appears with the palm-fronds restored above the shield as well as 
below, between two Victorias, with the legend VICTORIAE BRITTANICAE, 
on sestertit, A.D. 202-10, of Septimius Severus (BMC Emp. v (plates), plate 49, 
1). All memory of its connexion with Judaea has faded. 

* Mrs. Strong, op. cit., p. 129 (and tav. xxviii), compares the Victoria of 
Brescia with the Venus of Capua. We may refer to F. Imhoof-Blumer and Percy 
Gardner, ‘A Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias’ ( Journ. Hell. Studies, 1885- 
7), plate G, cxxi-cxxvi. Cf. a summary in the quarterly Numismatic Literature of 
the American Numismatic Society, April 1952, p. 64, of an article by L. Marchese 
in Italia Numismatica, no. 2 (Feb. 1950), p. 11: “The author develops the thesis 
that the majority of numismatic types with a Nike derive from the balustrade 
of the Nike temple on the Acropolis rather than from the Nike of Paeonius or of 
Samothrace. ... The type of the Nike writing on her shield found upon the coins 
4 Vitellius comes ultimately from the same balustrade through the Nike of 

reecia, ...” 

? It was interesting to find in April 1952 that Mr. C. M. Kraay had arrived 
at the same conclusion as that presented here (though, of course, he is not 
necessarily in agreement with the statement of it in this paper). 

3 It is to the generosity of Mr. Kraay that I owe the loan of the cast in his 
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BMC Enmp., ii, p. xxxiii, of the celebration in a.D. 69~70, on gold and 
silver, of victory over Jewry is very relevant: ‘In spite of the delays 
caused by changes of power at Rome, the back of the war was broken, 
and ‘Ivdaea capta’, the conquered province could be displayed on coins 
—perhaps not until after the capture of Jerusalem, 7/8 September 70.’ 
‘The back of the war was broken . . ..—Mr. Mattingly recalls in evidence 
(ibid., footnote 4) Tacitus, Hist. ii. 4, early a.p. 68, ‘profligaverat bellum 
Iudaicum Vespasianus, oppugnatione Hierosolymorum reliqua’. There 
is therefore time for Vitellius also to anticipate the final victory. The 
palm-tree firmly connects his Victoria type (Plate I, 11; Plate II, 1) with 
Judaea.' But the modification, the addition of the figure representing 
Judaea itself, is not yet made, naturally enough. 

So we come to the Hadrianic postscript, in which as we have noted we 
encounter an abrupt transition to something new. There is no elaborate 
Jewish triumph coinage to mark the end of Hadrian’s Jewish War in 135 
when Hadrian assumes the title of Imperator-for-the-second-time,? 
nothing with an explicitly Jewish reference—the rich variety of Flavian 
Jewish types is left unrevived. Standard victory types are, of course, 
used—the war had been long, with terrible casualties on both sides. We 
recall the comments of Fronto3 and Cassius Dio.4 All the same the 
numismatist finds evidence that the victory celebrations were somewhat 
‘toned down’.s “We pass quietly’, writes Mr. Mattingly,® ‘to the celebra- 
tion of the victory over Judaea with a variety of Victory types and a type 
of Jupiter, giver of victory’. Has that type, we wonder, a reference to the 
new shrine of Jupiter Capitolinus then rising in Hadrian’s Aelia? But 
Hadrian’s coins with explicit reference to Judaea, as has been shown by 


possession of the sestertius of Vespasian (in the Museo Nazionale, Rome), on 
Plate II, 2, to which he drew my attention; and to him also I owe the reference 
which enabled me to obtain an illustration of the second Vespasian sestertius 
(Plate II, 3) sharing the same reverse die with the Vitellius coin, Plate II, 1. 

' This may perhaps also be the reason for the palm (small captive at foot) 
with yet another Victoria on the unique and mysterious little E of Vitellius here 
illustrated (Plate I, 13) from photographs very kindly supplied by the Keeper of 
the Royal Cabinet of Coins and Medals, National Museum, Copenhagen. 

2 On the date of Hadrian as Imperator iterum see F. M. Heichelheim in 
Hesperia, vol. xvii. 2 (April-June 1948), p. 85, and on ‘New Light on the End of 
Bar Kokba’s War’, Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S. xxxiv, 1, 1943, pp. 61 ff. 

3 de bello Parthico, p. 218, Naber. 

4 LXIX, 4 (14). 

s All the same it must be remembered that Hadrian’s commander in the field, 
Julius Severus, was awarded the ornamenta triumphalia: C.I.L. iii, 2830, ad fin., 


HUIC SENATVS AVCTORE IMPERATORE TRAIANO HADRIANO 
AVGVSTO ORNAMENTA TRIVMPHALIA DECREVIT OB RES IN 


IVDEA PROSPERE GESTAS. 
* BMC Emp. iii, p. cxlvi. 
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Professor Toynbee! and Mr. Mattingly,? direct attention away from the 
Jewish War altogether. So far as the Jews are concerned Hadrian has 
made of Judaea a solitude and called it peace. But towards the new 
gentile or ‘Greek’ colony he has the fairest intentions. Thus it is that 
Judaea is included in the magnificent adventui and provinciae series. The 
personified lady Judaea who greets Hadrian, on Plate V, 1, accompanied 
by children bearing palm-branches, and welcomes before an altar one 
who is thought to be evepyérns Kai cwrnp Tod Kéop0vi—this lady Judaea 
has nothing in common with the captive daughter of Sion of the 
Flavian issues of long ago. She is ‘Greek’ like the other personified 
countries in this series. She is Hadrian’s new creation, representing 
the new Colonia Aelia Capitolina which you see Hadrian himself 
inaugurating with his team of oxen on Plate V, 5.4 There are subtle 
variants of the beautiful sestertius illustrated as Plate V, 1; some of 
them may be seen on Plate V, 2, 3, and 4. These coins are in one of 
the series in which Hadrian published his new idea of the Roman 
Empire. “The Empire is a collection of nations capable of self-expression 
under Roman rule. Not only the centre of the Empire, but all its parts 
have significance for an Emperor, who has made it his care to share his 
presence and his care with them all’—so writes Mr. Mattingly of the 
province series which enlarges the theme of the adventus and restitutor 
series. So these coins, rare works of a revived Greek art, put the new 
Greek Judaea into notable and ancient company. In the adventus series 
she is welcomed into the comity of great nations on equal terms— 
neither above nor below the lady of Italia, Hispania, Gallia, Africa, 
Achaia, Britannia, Aegyptos, or the rest of them.s Also she appears 


' Hadrianic School, pp. 119-21. 

* Cf. BMC Emp. iii, p. clxxix: ‘Judaea was the one province in which Hadrian 
encountered serious trouble. He definitely took up the policy of conforming 
Judaea to the Graeco-Roman standard of civilization, and broke the Jewish 
resistance in the Second Revolt under Bar-Cochba, the ‘Son of a Star’. To these 
events the Judaea types refer—but indirectly, and with reference only to 
Hadrian’s positive policy, not to the opposition which it encountered. We have, 
instead of a characteristic native Judaea, defeated by Roman arms, a Greek 
standing Goddess, the Judaea of Hadrian’s creation, sacrificing before Hadrian, 
with her children, the generation growing up under the new régime, clustered 
around her. . . .” Our summary is based on Mr. Mattingly and Professor Toynbee. 

3 It is Miss Toynbee, emphasizing the coincidence that Hadrian should be 
welcomed in his new Jerusalem by children carrying palm-branches with the 
familiar gospel scene of Christ’s triumphal entry into the older Jerusalem, who 
makes this quotation from C.J.G. iii, 4380, Hadrianic School, p. 121. 

‘Small of AELIA CAPITOLINA c. 135-8. Cf. Hill, BMC Palestine, 
p. 82, no. 2 = plate 8, 17. See also above, p. 173, note 4. 

’ For the ‘Adventus’ types see BMC Emp. iii, pp. 339, 340 (gold and silver), 
Pp. 487-96 (brass). 
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in the ‘province series’'—Plate V, 7, and, with a type more properly 
belonging to the restitutor series,? on Plate V, 6.3 It is a noble political 
gesture and hope. The Jewish side of the matter—a tale of unrelieved 
calamity, and a black mark in the record of a good emperor—is 
ignored. It is hoped no doubt that this time the Jewish question has 
been settled for ever. Has not that troublesome and rebellious nation 
been virtually obliterated in the best interests of the imperial peace? At 
all events this is a suitable stopping place for our numismatic com- 
mentary. 

Finally, I would venture to add a plea for more frequent attention to 
these, and numerous other, numismatic aids to biblical and related 
studies. The problem for teacher and learner alike is one of imagination: 
we seek to come close to our ancient sources and to listen to what they are 
saying. For this purpose coins are particularly valuable: they are illu- 
strated documents from the ancient world. Time, which makes martyrs 
of the records, has indeed effaced the memory of Pompey from the 
Fasti Triumphales Capitolini. It has used its old arts, by which it 
antiquates antiquities, to make dust and rubble of the other arch of 
Titus. Let us be grateful that it has yet spared these minor monuments. 
The dies were engraved, the coins were struck, when hearts beat hard 
so many centuries ago. That is why the historian finds them restorative 
in the touch and sight. Holding them, he holds antiquity in the palm of 
his hand. The coins, which he handles now, in other days were held by 
imperator and consul and pontifex, soldier, sailor, slave, and free. Let 
us let them speak. Silently, more in picture than in word, they tell their 
ancient tale and make of us better historians. They solicit our weak 
imagination. H. Sr. J. Harr 


' For the ‘Province’ types see BMC Emp. iii, 341-9 (gold and silver), and pp. 
504-17 (brass). Iudaea is not represented in either series on gold or silver. 

2 For the ‘restitutor’ types see BMC Emp. iii. 349-52 (gold, silver) and pp. 
517-24 (brass). On the dating of these (Adventus, Province, and Restitutor issues) 
to the period c. A.D. 134/5—early 136 (as against Strack, op. cit.), see ibid., p. cxliv. 

3 The opportunity is taken of illustrating both sides of this superb, medallion- 
like, sestertius (Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Catalogo Fiorelli, monete romana, 
no. 8405 (25. 83 g.) from casts most kindly forwarded by the Curator of Anti- 
quities for Campania, Naples. Of this coin Professor Toynbee writes, Hadriamic 
School, p. 121, note 1: “The Museum at Naples possesses a very rare sestertius 
with the legend |!VDAEA and the regular ‘restorer’ type with the Emperor 
standing, the Province kneeling before him, and three children with palm- 
branches, two standing between the Emperor and Judaea, and one standing 
behind her. The type obviously signifies the ‘restoration’ of Judaea by the found- 
ing of a new centre of civilization and of urban life at the colony of Aelia Capito- 
lina.’ 
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erly 
tical 
eved ILLUSTRATIONS 
1s Coins in the British Museum are illustrated by kind permission of E. S. G. 
has Robinson, Esq., F.B.A., Keeper of Coins, from casts supplied by the British 
ition Museum. 
? At Abbreviations and signs: 
om- Ss The Coinage of the Roman Republic, E. A. Sydenham, revised 
with indexes by G. C. Haines, edited by L. Forrer and C. A. 
Hersch (forthcoming, Spink & Son, Ltd., 1952), to which 
n to reference has been made by kind permission of the publishers. 
ated G Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, 3 volumes, 
ion: 1910, by H. A. Grueber. 
rare BMC Emp. i Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, volume 1, 
Augustus to Vitellius, by H. Mattingly (B.M., 1923). 
llu- BMC Emp. ii The same, volume 2, Vespasian to Domitian, 1930. 
tyts BMC Emp. iii ‘The same, volume 3, Nerva to Hadrian, 1936. 
the BMC Emp. iv The same, volume 4, Antoninus Pius to Commodus, 1940. 
h it BMC Emp.v ‘The same, volume 5, Pertinax to Elagabalus, 1950 (and its 
n of volume of plates). 
nts. N = gold. AR = silver. JE = brass or bronze, &c. 
ard The mint and date of the coins are given where possible. Coins marked H are in 
: H. St. J. H. collection. Plate I, 10, 11, 12,; Plate II, 2; Plate IV, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10; 
tive Plate V, 8, from photographs by A. C. Barrington-Brown, Cambridge; all the 
n of rest, except where otherwise stated, by Edward Leigh, Cambridge. 
iby } 
Let | 
heir | 
are DESCRIPTIONS 
ART PLATE I 
1, AR. Denarius. Rome. 58 B.c. Cf. S, p. 151, 912. G, i, p. 483 series I, p. 484, 
pp. series II, with scorpion on reverse, as here. H. 
; 2. KR. Denarius. Rome. 54 B.c. Cf. S, p. 156, 932. G, i, p. 490, nos. 3916-19. H. 
pp. 3. R. Denarius. Gaul. c. 54-51 B.c. Cf. S, p. 163, 1006. G, ii, p. 390, 27. H. 
ana) 4 R. Denarius. Gaul. c. 47 B.c. Cf. S, p. 165, 1014. G, ii, p. 369, 89. By permis- 
div, sion of the Master and Fellows of Christ’s College, from a cast kindly 
i supplied by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
on 5. AR. Denarius. Gaul. c. 47 B.c. Cf. S, p. 165, 1015. G, ii, p. 368, 86. H. 
nti 6. E. Semis. Island of Zacynthus. ?36 B.c. Cf. S, p. 195, 1272. G, ii, p. 508, 
a 146. After the illustration in J. P. Lambros, Avaypady rwv Nopiocpatwr rns 


’ Kupwws Eddados: IleXomovwnaos, Athens, 1891, Plate @’, 10. 


a 7. AR. Denarius. The East. 28 B.c. Cf. BMC Emp. i, p. 106, 652. H. 

~ 8. AR. Denarius. Rome. c. 12 B.c. Cf. BMC Emp. i, p. 27, 127 ff. H. 

lng g. A. Aureus. Rome. a.p. 46-47. Cf. BMC Emp. i, p. 169, 32. H. 

ons 10, AK. Hemidrachm. Caesarea (Cappadocia). Undated. Nero. BMC Emp. i, p. 
rand | 281, 411. This specimen. 


11. AE, Sestertius of Vitellius. Rome. a.p. 69. BMC Emp. i, p. 379, 61. This 
specimen. Reverse only. 

12. AE. As of Vitellius. Rome. a.p. 69. BMC Emp. i, p. 382, 76. This specimen. 
Reverse only. 




























19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
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13. ZE. (5.63 g.) of Vitellius. A.D. 69. Photographs by courtesy of the Curator of 


the Royal Cabinet of Coins and Medals, National Museum, Copenhagen. 
F. Gnecchi, I Medaglioni Romani, Milan, 1912, vol. 3, p. 10. Vitellius 3, 
Tav. 142. 9. Copenhagen. 


. A. Aureus of Vespasian, Lugdunum. A.p. 72. BMC Emp. ii, p. 82, 402. This 


specimen. 


. Aureus of Vespasian. Rome. BMC Emp. ii, p. 5, 31. After H. P. Hall, Sale, 


1950, 1160. Reverse only. 


. AR. Denarius of Vespasian. Rome. A.D. 69-70. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 6, 35 ff. H. 


Reverse only, 


. A. Aureus of Vespasian. Lugdunum. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 79}. After H. P. 


Hall, Sale, 1950, 1161. Reverse only. 


. 4. Aureus of Vespasian. Lugdunum. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 79, 388 (R). 


After V. J. E. Ryan, Sale, 1951, 1684. 

A’. Aureus of Vespasian. After V. J. E. Ryan, Sale, 1951, 1685. 

A’. Aureus of Titus. Rome. a.D. 72-73. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 15, 83 ff. H. 
ZE. of Titus. Palestine. Cf. BMC Palestine, plate xxxi, 3. H. 

7E. Quadrans of Vespasian. Cf. above p. 184, note 2. 


PLATE II 


Top left, enlargement of the design on the Sabratha cuirass. Cf. below 
Plate VI, figure 1. 
Coins: 

I. 


ZE. Sestertius of Vitellius. Rome. a.p. 69. This is the coin deseribed in 
BMC Emp. i, p. 379, note *, formerly H. P. Hall Collection. H. 

ZE. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. From casts lent by Mr. C. M. Kraay 
(reverse cast slightly damaged), who informs me that he would date this coin 
about April/May a.p. 71. It is in the Museo Nazionale, Rome. Cf. above, 
Pp. 191, note 3. 


. 4B. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71. After Miinzhandlung Basel, Sale, 


8 March 1937, 626. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 125, 577. Cf. above, p. 191, note 3. 


. 4. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. A.D. 71. Professor Angelo Signorelli 


Collection, Santamaria Sale, Rome, June 1952, 1287. Now H. 


. 4, Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 126, 582. H. 


PLATE III 


. E. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 117, 543 ff. 


H 


. E. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 115, 532 ff. 


H. 


. JE. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71. (ref. as 2). After Signorelli 


Collection, Santamaria Sale, June 1952, 1260. Reverse only. 


. E. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 115, 534. H. 


Reverse only. 


. 7. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71 (ref. as 2). After Signorelli 


Collection, Santamaria Sale, June 1952, 1261. Reverse only. 
7E. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71 (ref. as 2). After Signorelli 
Collection, Santamaria Sale, June 1952, 1262. Reverse only. 


. BE, Sestertius of Titus. Rome. a.p. 80-81. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 256, 164 ff. 


After Campion Sale, November 1937, 197. Reverse only. 
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. 2. Sestertius of Titus. Rome. a.p. 80-81 (ref. as 7). After Ryan Sale, April 


1952, 2379. Reverse only. 
. Sestertius of Titus. Rome. A.p. 80-81 (ref. as 7). H. 


. . As of Vespasian. Rome. A.D. 71. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 131, 132. Re- 


produced from the original in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, by kind 
permission of the Syndics. Reverse only. 


. #. As of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 71. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 131, 605, &c. After 


Miinzhandlung Basel, Sale, March 1935, 238. Reverse only. 


. JE. As of Vespasian. Lugdunum. a.p. 77-78. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 210, 


845. H. 


. . As of Titus. Lugdunum. a.p. 77-78. Cf. BMC. Emp. ii, pp. 213 f. Re- 


produced from the original in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, by kind 
permission of the Syndics. Reverse only. 


PLATE IV 


. #. Sestertius of Vespasian. Rome. a.p. 72-73. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 137*. 


Formerly Ryan, Sale, April 1952, 2366. H. 


. . Sestertius of Titus. Rome. a.p. 72-73. Cf. BMC Emp. ii, p. 147, 652. 


Formerly Ryan, Sale, April 1952, 2390. H. 


. %. Sestertius of Titus. a.pD. 72-73. See above, p.187 and note 6. After Campion, 


Sale, 1937, 199. 


. 2. Sestertius of Domitian. Rome. a.p. 85. BMC Emp. ii, p. 369, 325. This 


specimen. Reverse only. 


. &. Sestertius of Domitian. Rome. a.p. 85. BMC Emp. ii, p. 370, 330. This 


specimen. Reverse only. 


. AE. Sestertius of Trajan. Rome. a.p. 104-11. BMC Emp. iii, p. 172, 815. 


This specimen. Reverse only. 


. ZE. Sestertius of Trajan. Rome. Same period. BMC Emp. iii, p. 180, 854. 


This specimen. See above, p. 178, note 2. Reverse only. 


. 2B. Sestertius of Nerva. Rome. a.p. 96. BMC Emp. iii, p. 15, 88. After H. P. 


Hall, Sale, 1950, 1280. Reverse only. 


. FE. Sestertius of Antoninus Pius. Rome. A.D. 139. BMC Emp. iv, p. 191, 


1193. This specimen. Reverse only. 


. A. Quinarius of Hadrian. Rome. a.p. 119-38. Cf. BMC Emp. iii, p. 267*. 


After Hirsch, Munich, Sale Catalogue, xxix (November 1910), plate xvii, 
1017. Reverse only (enlarged). 


. R. Shekel of Israel. First Revolt. Year 3. Cf. BMC Palestine, plate xxx, 5. 


Reverse only. Cf. above p. 181, note 5. H. 


. JE. of Simon. Second Revolt. Cf. BMC Palestine, plate xxxvii. Reverse only. 


H 


. R. Shekel. Second Revolt. Cf. BMC Palestine, plate xxxii. Obverse only. H. 


PLATE V 


. JE. Sestertius of Hadrian. Rome. (For date of 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, see above, 


Pp. 194, note 2.) BMC Emp. iii, p. 493, 1655. This specimen. 


. E. Sestertius of Hadrian. Rome. Cf. the series BMC Emp. iii, loc. cit. This 


coin was in the Conte Alessandro Magnaguti’s Collection, Ex Nummis His- 
toria, iii (publ. Santamaria, Rome), 1950, plate xxii, 621. From catal. Miinz- 
handlung Basel, 3, 1935, 362. H. 
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. 2. Sestertius of Hadrian. Rome. Cf. BMC Emp. iii, p. 493, 1657. H. 

. ZE. Sestertius of Hadrian. BMC Emp. iii, p. 493, 1658. This specimen. 

. ZE. of Hadrian. Aelia Capitolina. c. 135-8. Cf. BMC Palestine, p. 82, 2. H, 

. ZE, Sestertius of Hadrian. Rome. The Naples specimen, see above, p. 194, 
and note 3. 

. 2. Sestertius of Hadrian. Rome. BMC Emp. iii, p. 512, 1757. This specimen, 
Reverse only. 

. From the Arcus ad Isis on the Haterii relief; above, p. 180, note 3. 


PLATE VI 


. The Sabratha statue, above, p. 172, after Caputo, loc. cit., tav. 4. Cf. the 
enlargement of the design on the cuirass, Plate II (top left). 

. The Victoria of Brescia. Cf. above, p. 191 and note 1. After Alinari photo- 
graph, number 14087. 

. For comparison with figure 1 we include a statue of Hadrian (cf. Cambridge 
Ancient History, vol. v of plates, p. 625 and ref. there) from a photograph 
kindly sent by Professor George E. Bean from Istanbul. It will, moreover, be 
noted that this statue, from Hierapytna, Crete, shows this usually so benevo- 
lent emperor in a very fierce attitude. His left foot tramples a barbarian child 
to the ground. Unless the symbolism be entirely general, there may be a 
reference here to the Second Revolt. 
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THE EARLY PERSECUTIONS AND ROMAN 
LAW AGAIN 


ERIOUS discussion about the attitude of the Roman government 

to the Christian communities in the period before the Great Per- 

secutions of the third century began in 1890 with the publication of 
Neumann’s book and Mommsen’s article on the central theme.! Some 
twenty years of controversy produced three main opinions. First, there 
is the theory, argued at length by Callawaert and held by most French 
and Belgian scholars, that there was a general enactment, precisely for- 
mulated and valid for the whole empire, which forbade the practice of the 
Christian religion. The origin of this is most commonly attributed to 
Nero, but sometimes to Domitian. Second, there is Mommsen’s theory 
of coercitio, best known to English readers by Hardy’s Christianity and 
the Roman Government,—that the Christians were punished by the 
Roman governors in virtue of their ordinary power, derived from their 
imperium, of enforcing public order at their own discretion, without re- 
ference to specific legislation. The grounds for such magisterial sup- 
pression, in Mommsen, is that the Christians offended against a canon 
of government in introducing an alien cult which induced ‘national 
apostasy’, the abandonment of the traditional Roman religion. Others 
substituted for this a general aversion to the established order and diso- 
bedience to constituted authority, but all of Mommsen’s school seem to 
envisage the procedure as direct police action, or inquisition against 
notable malefactors, arrest and punishment without the ordinary forms 
of trial. A third school, led by Conrat, argued that the Christians were 
prosecuted simply under the known criminal laws for specific offences, 
such as child-murder, incest, magic, illegal assembly, and especially for 
treason—a charge based on their refusal to worship the divinity of the 
Roman emperor.? This third opinion has usually been combined with 
the coercitio theory, but some scholars have attributed all Christian 
persecution to a single criminal charge, notably treason, or illegal 
assembly, or the introduction of an alien cult. 

The controversy had spent its force by about 1913, when the Italian 
Manaresi and the American Canfield in well-balanced summaries of the 
controversy favoured the coercitio theory, but admitted that Trajan’s 

' For bibliography of works previous to 1914 cited in the first two paragraphs 
see Cambridge Ancient History, xii. 775 (h). 

? To Conrat’s book, cited ibid., add E. Le Blant, Les Persécutions et les martyrs, 


(Paris, 1893); A. Profumo, Le Fonti ed i tempi dell’ incendio Neroniano (Rome, 
1905) and, recently, P. Brezzi, Cristianesimo e impero Romano (ed. 2, Rome, 1944). 
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rescript to Pliny, endorsing his coercitial procedure, might have had the 
ultimate effect of a general law. Subsequently the controversy slum- 
bered, save for a vigorous attempt of Merrill to revive the theory of a 
single crime in favour of the law against illegal assembly. Yet strangely 
the two main schools of thought have persisted side by side without 
paying much attention to one another. Generally, the French historians 
of the Early Church have taken for granted the theory of the ‘general 
law’, while the Germans have been faithful to Mommsen’s coercitio, 
W. Weber could dismiss the ‘general law’ as quite unproven in a brief 
footnote to a discussion of Pliny’s Bithynian persecution, and H. Leitz- 
man, summarizing the coercitio theory in his Church history, was simi- 
larly cavalier.3 

Of recent years the controversy has flared up again. First M. Bourgéry, 
and then M. Dieu more effectively, reasserted the coercitio theory against 
the French school, and drove the present champion of the General Law, 
M. Zeiller, to modify it.4 M. Grégoire, while avoiding the specific juridical 
point, has argued that any official enactment of a general nature was sus- 
pended during the reigns of Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus Aurelius.5 
Several scholars have discussed the basis of the Neronian persecution,‘ 
and a more promising presentation has been made of the core of Momm- 
sen’s theory of ‘national apostasy’ in this connexion.? Meanwhile in 
1937 the then Camden Professor amplified a hint of Hardy, that the 
Roman government only suppressed strange religions, such as Druidism 
and Christianity, when they were shown to give rise to scandalous be- 
haviour.’ 

The position, then, is once more open, but it is noteworthy that 
Roman historians proper have shown a marked preference for some 
form of the coercitio theory, combined or not with that of the specific 
crime. No Roman historian seems to have supported whole-heartedly 
the notion of a general law of early date, for three main reasons. First, the 

' E. T. Merrill, Essays in Early Christian History (London, 1924). 

2 Notably H. Leclercq, ‘Droit persécuteur’, Dict. d’arch. chrét. et de liturg. iv. 
2, c. 1565; J. Zeiller — J. Lebreton, Histoire de l’église (Paris, 1946), i. 293 ff. 

3 H. Lietzman, Founding of the Church Universal (Eng. Tr..?, London, 1950), 
ii. 155 ff.; W. Weber, Festgabe von Fachgenossen v. K. Miiller (Tiibingen, 1922), 
37, 2. 1. 

4 L. Dieu, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. (1942), 5 ff. A. Bourgéry, Latomus (1938), 106 ff. 
E. Griffe also, Bull. litt. ecclés. de Toulouse (1949), 131 ff., summarized in Année 
Philologique (1949), 292. Contra, J. Zeiller, Rev. d’hist. ecclés. (1951), 521 ff., and 
in Analecta Bollandia (1949), 49 ff. 

s H. Grégoire, Les Persecutions dans l’empire romain (Brussels, 1951), 24 ff., 
138 ff. 6 Below, p. 208, nn. 1-3. 

7 S. L. Guterman, Religious Toleration and Persecution in Ancient Rome 
(London, 1951), 27-48. So too Griffe, apparently, in form of coercitio, art. cit. 

8 H. Last, “The Study of the Persecutions’, 7.R.S., 1937, 80 ff. 
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limited and sporadic nature of the persecutions down to Tertullian’s 
time and later is against it, while the evidence of the Apologists tends to 
deny official action under certain emperors. Secondly the well-known 
passages in Pliny, Suetonius, and Tacitus do not require it. Thirdly, the 
specific references in Tertullian’s Apology to leges, whereby non licet esse 
Christianos, are too forensic and rhetorical to prove it. The theory of a 
General Law was formulated at a time when the historical perspective of 
the early persecutions was barely becoming clear. The great works of 
Mommsen’s school on the administration, local government, and social 
fabric of the Roman empire, greatly expanded by detailed studies of 
single municipalities and provinces in the succeeding period, have 
shown the extreme insignificance of the Christian communities in the 
vast framework of the empire. Hence there arises a general improbability 
either that the Christians seemed important enough to the government 
of Nero and Domitian to require a measure of universal suppression, 
or that any action taken was more than local and temporary. 

Meanwhile a separate investigation has been afoot into the legal 
status of the Christian associations as corporative bodies.t Though ex- 
planations differ widely, all scholars seem to be agreed that either de iure 
or de facto the churches enjoyed effective property rights before the 
Decian troubles, save in moments of active persecution. This offers no 
difficulty to the coercitio theory, but is hard to reconcile with the General 
Law. 

Of recent years the discussion has mostly been out of the hands of 
Roman institutional historians, and the protagonists have worked on the 
same assumptions about Roman administration and public law as held 
good in Hardy’s generation. For a restatement of the case for coercitio 
within these limits it would be hard to better the expositions of MM. 
Dieu and Grégoire. But in the last half century developments in the 
study of imperial administration, particularly in the field of cognitio and 
criminal law, have altered the setting of the Christian problem. Hence 
it is possible to bring fresh objections against the General Law, and to 
restate the theory of coercitio in a more acceptable form. 

The advocates of the General Law seem now to fall into two classes. 
First there are those who have realized that imperial edicts, especially 
of emperors who suffered damnatio memoriae, died with their authors, 
and that any general law can only have been a standing imperial edict 
renewed at the beginning of each Principate.2 But the amended theory 

: G. Bovini, La Proprieta ecclesiastica, etc. (Milan, 1949), surveys most 
previous work. The most substantial discussion of collegia in Roman Law is 
F. De Robertis, I/ Diritto associativo Romano (Bari, 1938); cf. also P. W. Duff, 
Personality in Roman Private Law (Cambridge, 1938), ch. v. 

? e.g. Zeiller, art. cit. (1951), 523-4. 
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is more vulnerable than its predecessor. A new issue should have been 
more effective than an obsolescent rule; yet Grégoire rightly points out 
that on Tertullian’s own evidence there had been no persecution in 
Africa down to the case of the Scillitan martyrs in the proconsulship of 
Saturninus, A.D. 180.1 The evidence of the Apologists exculpating 
Vespasian, Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, is harder for the new 
version than the old to explain away.? Trajan certainly issued no edict 
in A.D. 98 for the Bithynian anti-Christians to quote to Pliny in 111-12, 
or for Trajan himself to reaffirm.3 The rescript of Hadrian to the 
proconsul of Asia, even in its present rather garbled form, implies that 
there was no general edict known to the proconsul or approved by the 
emperor, and the document may mean that the Christians were hence- 
forth to be prosecuted only for ordinary crimes.‘ 

Then there are those who, adopting a form of the ‘common law’ 
theory, attribute great weight to Tertullian’s description of ‘accusation 
of the Name’ as an institutum Neronianum, and now identify this with 
his vetus decretum forbidding the introduction of new religions, explain- 
ing the institutum as an application to the Christian sect of the Republi- 
can principle that it is a capital offence to introduce a nova superstitio 
unauthorized into the Roman state.s Dr. S. L. Guterman has recently 
shown that this principle was still sporadically enforced in the Julio- 
Claudian period.® But though this theory might explain persecution at 
Rome it fails to explain it in the provinces. In the study of the minor 
persecutions there has been too ready an assumption that any scrap of 
ius publicum, and especially the leges publicae of the Roman political and 
criminal law, can be transferred at will from a Roman or Italian to a pro- 
vincial context. Of this more anon, but what applies in public law to 
Italy and Roman citizens is far from applying automatically to provinces 
and peregrini. In any case it requires no long demonstration that the 
Romans, who were remarkably tolerant of religious innovations in Italy, 
were indifferent to the religion of their subjects in the provinces. 

A second form of the foregoing theory, originated by Profumo in 
1905 and still maintained by some scholars, is that the institutum Nero- 
nianum is really an institutum Tiberianum, and means that the Christians 
were accused of a complex of offences, including some, such as the intro- 


? Grégoire, op. cit. 30 f.; Tert. Scap. 3. 

2 Melito in Euseb. H.E. v. 26.9; Tert. Ap. 5. 

3 Pliny, Ep. x. 96-97. Cf. Weber, art. cit. 36-37; Dieu, art. cit. 15. 

4 Euseb. H.E. iv. 9. Grégoire takes the extremer view, op. cit. 139 f.; but the 
interpretation is far from certain; cf. L. H. Canfield, Early Persecutions of the 
Christians (N.Y., 1913), Pt. I, ch. v, and for the text, 193 ff. 

5 Tert. Ap. 5; Nat. i. 7; cf. Zeiller, art. cit. (1951), 527 ff., on Griffe, art. cit. 

6 Op. cit. 27-40. 
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duction of a new cult, that were construed as maiestas, and hence that the 
whole accusation was covered by the extension of the treason law as it 
operated in the senatorial court under Tiberius. This involves a very 
improbable transfer of senatorial procedure—which the theory hardly 
interprets correctly—to the jurisdiction of the City Prefect, or whoever 
dealt with Christians at Rome, and thence to provincial jurisdiction. It 
has no better evidence to commend it than Tertullian’s statements that 
Christians were in his day popularly regarded as hostes publici and maies- 
tatis rei. That provincial peregrini were accused directly on the grounds 
of maiestas certainly does not fit Pliny’s letter to Trajan. 

So much for the General Law. The weakness of the coercitio theory is 
that its earlier exponents failed to provide a satisfactory offence which 
should render the Christians liable to ‘coercion’. Mommsen’s theory of 
national apostasy, which is largely based on the charges brought popu- 
larly against Christians in the age of Tertullian and Celsus, does not fit 
a provincial context in the earlier empire. It may account for action 
taken at Rome or against Romans under Nero, but Mommsen’s own 
attempts to explain the extension to peregrini are unconvincing .3 Others, 
as Ramsay and Hardy, dissatisfied with ‘apostasy’, have pressed the 
nuisance value of the Christians and reduced the matter to the repres- 
sion of recalcitrant persons.4 A plea made in Trajan’s reign shows the 
extent of coercitio:5 ‘esse . . . se provinciales et ad omne proconsulum 
imperium metu cogi.’ None the less, Christians did not provoke arrest 
by openly defying proconsular authority. Hence it is next shown from a 
passage of Ulpian’s De officio proconsulis that the searching out and 
punishment of ordinary malefactors and robbers fell under coercitio.° 
The Christians are identified with these malefactors as sheer ‘enemies 
of society’, hostes humani generis, activated by an odium humani generis, on 
the grounds of their religion, as in Ramsay, or as in Hardy’s refinement, 
because their antisocial tendency involved a ‘latent political disobedi- 
ence’.7 In either case the offence exists, not ‘in the eyes of the law’ but 


* Profumo, op. cit., 197 ff.; Guterman, op. cit. 45; E. Wolf, ‘Ecclesia pressa’, 
Theolog. Lit.-Zeit. (1947), 223 ff.; U. Hiintemann, Theol. QO. Schrift., 1932, 72 ff. 

? Tert. Ap. 2, 10, 28, 35. 

3 Cf. ibid. 24, 27, ‘crimen laesae .. . Romanae religionis’. On Mommsen, 
G.S. iii. 395, 405-6; cf. Last, art. cit. 81. For the ordinary distinction cf. Acts 
16". “They teach customs which we, as Romans, may not practise.’ 

+ W. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire (London, 1893), 207 ff.; 
Hardy, op. cit., 62, 91 ff. 

5 Pliny, Ep. iii. 9. 15. 6 Dig. i. 18, 13. 

7 Hardy, loc. cit., confuses this odium with contumacia, on which see below, 
Pp. 210. For odium humani generis see H. Fuchs, ‘Tacitus iiber die Christen’, 
Vigiliae Christianae (1950), 82-88, who shows that it is a concept compounded of 
Hellenistic ‘misanthropy’, and Jewish exclusiveness. 
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‘in the eyes of the police administration’, and is curbed by direct police 
action. So too M. Dieu thinks that the Christians were coerced because 
they were the indirect cause of public disturbances.* 

The weakness of such a theory lies partly in the implicit idea of a cul- 
tural nationalism alien to Roman provincial practice, but more seriously 
in its assumptions about police procedure and provincial jurisdiction, 
A police administration in the required sense hardly existed save ina 
few capital cities, such as Lyons, Carthage, and Alexandria, where it is 
known that armed forces were stationed which could be thus used, 
Elsewhere a most rudimentary police force was provided by the muni- 
cipal authorities. The irenarch, in the eastern cities, was supposed to 
cope with robbers and brigands. Prisoners whose offences were serious 
were sent with a statement of the charges, elogium, to the provincial 
governor, but even against manifest brigands the charges had to be pro- 
perly presented in court.3 The sphere of animadversio without formal 
trial, or de plano, was much more limited than the older expositions of 
coercitio allow.4 Apart from manifest offenders, the enforcement of law 
and order depended upon private initiative. The system can be seen at 
work in the adventures of St. Paul. At Philippi and Corinth he is 
brought before the municipal magistrates and the proconsul respectively 
by private enemies. At Ephesus the ‘town clerk’ advises St. Paul’s 
enemies to charge him properly at the proconsular assizes. So too 
Festus: ‘it is not the custom among the Romans to give up anyone for 
punishment before the accused has had his accusers face to face, and has 
had an opportunity of defending himself’. Only in the special circum- 
stances of turbulent Jerusalem does the police force of the governor 
intervene.5 

There is evidence enough from Trajan onwards that the emperors 
insisted that all charges against Christians must be made in proper form 
by a private accusator or delater, who is not an informer, index, but a 
private prosecutor. No charge, then no case. In addition the letter of 
Hadrian extends to trials of Christians the ordinary protection of the 
calumnia process, which heavily discouraged vexatious prosecutions. 
Pliny as governor of Bithynia-Pontus became involved with Christians 
because they were prosecuted by others before his court: ad me tanquam 


Hardy, op. cit. 63, 77, 91, following Mommsen, G.S. iii. 404-11. Dieu, art. cit. 
14 ff. So too Lietzman, op. cit. ii. 158. 

2 Cf. W. Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung im r. Kaiserreiche (Leipzig, 1900), 357£.; 
A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City (Oxford, 1940), 212-13, 349, n. 4; G. Lopu- 
szansky, ‘La Police romaine et les Chrétiens’, Ant. Class. (1951), 7, 46. 

3 Dig. xlviii. 3, 6, rescripts of Hadrian and Pius. Cf. Tert. Ap. 2-4. 

4 Dig. i. 16. 9. 3, xlviii. 2. 6, from Ulpian de off. proc. Cf. Brasiello (cited 
p. 208), p. 396. R.E. sv. ‘cognitio’, c. 214-15. 

5 Acts 1619-49, 1768, 1812-15, 1935-38, 2138-49, 2274-29, 2515-16, 
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Christiani deferebantur. He did not initiate action, though he must have 
‘sought out’ the persons later named anonymously and by an informer. 
Trajan authorizes only private accusation. The Apologists too com- 
plain not of inquisition but of delation, though inquisition sometimes 
took place, as in the martydoms at Lyons, against orders.' Tertullian’s 
complaint that the Christians were not allowed the ordinary forms of 
defence means not that the procedure was inquisitorial, but that the 
accused was only allowed to defend himself against the charge of Christi- 
anity; he was not allowed to defend Christianity itself any more than a 
murderer might defend murder. Similarly Tertullian objects to accusatio 
nominis as abnormal, simply because there was no detailed specification 
of a particular deed. 

Normally, then, the prosecution of Christians followed the forms of 
the cognitio system of penal jurisdiction in which proconsular coercitio 
finds its usual expression. Book XLVII, sections 11-22, of the Digest 
defines a wide range of offences which gradually evolved in the empire, 
outside the schedule or ordo of the older criminal code of the leges pub- 
licae, and hence are known as the crimina extra ordinem. They cover 
many forms of wrongdoing, but not ‘whatever was inconvenient to the 
police administration’, and their mode of operation is not police action 
but private delation.3 So too there must be a specific malefaction that 
could be urged by a private prosecutor against Christians. Hardy’s 
‘latent political disobedience’, which would explain a police inquisition, 
will not fit here. This disobedience is first mentioned in Pliny’s letter, 
where it appears not as the prime ground of the accusation and condem- 
nation, but as a subsequent discovery. Pliny cut off the heads of the 
first batch because they were ‘Christiani’, not because they refused to 
sacrifice to di nostri—he did not require them to do so—nor because they 
obstinately refused to change their habits, when ordered to do so, 
though he thought the latter a good alternative reason for punishment 
when he began to have qualms about the formal charge. 

Thus there is already in Pliny’s time a specific charge which fits the 
‘General Law’ better than the older coercitio theory. E. T. Merrill tried 
ashort cut, the theory of the illicit collegium, holding that the Christian 
offence consisted simply in holding meetings contrary to imperial 


' Euseb. H.E. iv. 9; Pliny, Ep. x. 96-97; Tert. Fuga 12; Scap. 4; Athenagoras, 
- 1; Melito in Euseb., H.E. iv. 26. Cf. Wolf, art. cit. 225. For Lyons, Euseb. 

We We Be 

* Tert. Nat. i. 2-3. Ap. 2. 

3 Dig. xlvii. 17. 1; 19. 2; 20. 3, pref., for delation, all from Ulpian De off. proc., 
more generally ibid. xlviii. 2, 7. xlvii. 15, 6 (Paulus). cf. A. Beck, Rémisches 
Recht bei Tertullian und Cyprian (Halle, 1930), 78-80, with bibliography ibid. 
79, n. 2, and below, p. 208, n. 4. 
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legislation about social clubs.' Recent investigations into this topic have 
tended to conclusions the very opposite of Merrill’s. De Robertis has 
argued that there was a general enabling act of Julio-Claudian date 
which legitimized, without further registration, precisely such groups as 
the Christians would form, collegia tenuiorum religionis causa.2 Others 
have argued for a yet wider freedom of association.3 At most the limita- 
tion of free association was concerned with a different group, profes- 
sional associations and the social clubs of the middle classes, types which 
might take on a political tone. For such there was in Italy, and later in 
some provinces, a system of licences controlled by the Senate or Prin- 
ceps.4 Apart from this consideration, Merrill’s argument illustrates the 
same weakness as is shown by the theory of national apostasy. He 
assumes the early and universal application throughout the empire of a 
certain Augustan Lex Iulia de Collegiis, because the lawyers quoted in 
the Digest title De Collegiis speak as though control was—eventually— 
general. The topic is much more complex than Merrill realized, but 
even so one Digest text makes it clear that a crucial part of the legislation 
affecting collegia tenuiorum was not widely applied outside Rome before 
the time of Septimius Severus.5 A long process of development may lie 
between the passing of an enactment affecting Italy and its adoption as 
a general canon of provincial administration. It is true that Pliny in 
Bithynia had decreed a general suppression of political clubs, which had 
recently been troublesome there.® But he himself did not connect it with 
the Christian offence, and admits that the Christians claimed to have 
obeyed it. Later, a passage in Tertullian shows that illegal association 
was one charge, not the sole charge, sometimes urged against Christians, 
but he also shows that it was easily disproved. This very passage is 
the main prop of those who argue that the Christians might legally 
establish collegia, provided that they were subject to no other ban.’ 
There remains the theory of the specific criminal charge, as expounded 
especially by Conrat, who argued that in many cases Christians were 
accused under the ordinary criminal law, e.g. of maiestas for refusing 
homage to Caesar, of ‘apostasy’ if they were Roman citizens, or of 


? Merrill, op. cit., ch. vii. So too Beck, op. cit., 77 f., 81-82. 

2 De Robertis, op. cit., esp. 371-4. 

3 e.g. Bovini, op. cit., ch. iv, esp. 135-42. Summary of other theories ibid. 
ch. iii. For more cautious view cf. Wolf. art. cit. 223-4, Duff, op. cit., ch. v. 

4 De Robertis, op. cit. 195, 219 ff. 

s Dig. xlvii. 22. 1, pref.: ‘quod non tantum in urbe sed et in Italia et in pro- 
vinciis locum habere divus qguogue Severus rescripsit.’ 

® Pliny, loc. cit. 7. For the situation in Bithynia see Ep. x. 34. 93. 

7 Ap. 38-39, on which see De Robertis, op. cit. 375-81, G. Kriiger, Die 
Rechtsstellung der vorkonstantinischen Kirchen (Stuttgart, 1935), 91-107. 
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disregarding th laws of association. Such charges can be supported by 
literal interpretation of some passages in Tertullian’s Apology, and may 
be the charges envisaged by Hadrian’s rescript to Fundanus,' but they 
do not fit the evidence of Pliny’s letter, in which it is plain that the per- 
sons were accused tamquam Christiani, or the preponderant complaints 
of the Apologists that Christians were normally accused of the ‘name’.? 
Conrat’s theory, however, does allow for Pliny’s question to Trajan: 
‘Nomen ipsum si flagitiis careat an flagitia cohaerentia nomini punian- 
tur?’ He suggests that the Romans, instead of forbidding the general 
practice of Christianity, tended to particularize certain aspects of Chris- 
tian behaviour as criminal.3 If Conrat’s argument is combined with the 
approach suggested by Mr. Last in Journal of Roman Studies 1937, and 
with a proper appreciation of the cognitio system, a solution can be put 
forward which avoids the pitfalls both of the General Law and of the 
coercitio theories. 

Mr. Last compared the Roman treatment of Christians with that of 
other forbidden sects. There is common ground between Livy’s account, 
echoing Augustan ideas, of the repression of the Bacchanalian scandals 
in the second century B.c., the Julio-Claudian policy towards Druids, 
and the treatment of the Christians. The Romans ceased to tolerate 
these cults when they appeared to give rise to anti-social acts, scelera or 
flagitia. Bacchanals and Druids murdered men in secret rites, and 
Christians were believed to do similar things. When cult and scelera 
appear inseparable, a total ban, or strict control, may be placed upon a 
particular cult. So because of the flagitia, the nomen, active membership 
of a criminal organization without further proof of individual guilt, is 
constituted a capital charge, by direct magisterial action, that is, by an 
edictum with or without support of a senatorial decree. The charge is 
enforced by coercitio, normally through the procedural form of cognitio. 
The nomen then acts as a pointer to the magistrate, indicating a man 
whom it is proper for him to coerce as a malefactor, if accused: 
‘praesumatis de sceleribus nostris ex nominis confessione.’ 

This is certainly how the Julio-Claudians sought to deal with the 
Druids,‘ and it is the most obvious explanation of the evidence of Pliny 


' Ap. 27-35, 38-39. Cf. above, p. 202, n. 4. Canfield, op. cit. 109, argues, with 
Ramsay, that Hadrian’s rescript does not exclude ‘accusatio nominis’. 

* e.g. Justin, Ap. i. 4; Athenagoras, Leg. 2; Tert. Ap. 2. 

3M. Conrat, Die Christenverfolgungen . . . vom Standpunkte des Furisten 
(Leipzig, 1897), 76. 

* The action against Druids seems to depend on an imperial edict reaffirming 
a former SC, against human sacrifice. Pliny N.H. 29, 54; 30, 13; Suet. Claudius 
25, 5. Also Pomponius Mela, iii. 2, 18; Victor De Caes. iv. 2; H. Last, ‘Rome and 


the Druids’, ¥.R.S. 1949, 1 ff. 
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and Tacitus about Christians. Tacitus believed in the flagitia, though 
he did not believe that the Christians fired Rome, and therefore reckoned 
them sontes et novissima exempla meritos.' Pliny, disproving the flagitia, 
could not believe that the nomen alone was punishable. The procedure 
before Nero’s magistrate, so far as it can be disentangled from the brevity 
of Tacitus and Suetonius, seems to have involved both flagitia or 
scelera—charges of “Thyestian banquets’, of incendiarism and perhaps 
magic too—and the nomen principle: primum correpti qui fatebantur (sc, 
se Christianos esse).2 There may have been a proscription of the sect on 
account of the flagitia, by a magisterial edict, either before or, more 
probably, after the establishment of the incendium charge.3 How such 
proscription might be later extended to the provinces will be explained 
below. 

Yet is not this to readmit the General Law by the backdoor after 
dismissing it by the front portal? The procedure may be ‘coercitial’, the 
religious aspect may not be the basis of the veto; yet this presentation 
seems to admit the principle of accusation by a standing edict, presum- 
ably Nero’s institutum again. The answer lies in a consideration of juris- 
diction extra ordinem. The charges and penalties for the major crimina 
ordinaria, fixed by Roman statutes for Italy, may often have provided 
the governors with a model for their provincial jurisdiction in this 
sphere. But everything else was left very largely to the discretion of the 
governor, whose imperium gave him power of life and death over all 
non-citizens, but did not compel him to use it. The more recent studies 
of the cognitio process have stressed the freedom enjoyed by governors 
during the first two centuries of the Principate in recognizing crimina 
and determining sentences extra ordinem.4 It is only in and after the late 

' Fuchs’s scholarly discussion, with full bibliography, of the problems arising 
from Tac. Ann. xv. 44, cited above, p. 203, n. 7, reasserts the fidelity of Tacitus’ 
narrative, improving on A. G. Roos, ‘Nero and the Christians’, Symbolae van 


Oven (Leiden, 1946), 297 ff., against M. Dibelius’ attempt to deny a connexion 
between the Fire and the Neronian trials (Forschungen und Fortschritte, xviii 
(1942), 189). 

2 Cf. Fuchs. art. cit. 77~78; the imperfect is decisive for the meaning. F. W. 
Clayton, Cl. QO. 1947, 81 ff., exaggerates the ambiguity of this and other phrases. 

3 Roos, art. cit. 302 and n. 13, followed by Fuchs, art. cit. 82, n. 31, shows that 
Tacitus’ crimen incendii cannot be eliminated from the affair. But Suetonius’ 
terms, Nero 16. 2, ‘animadversa . . . et coercita’, ‘genus hominum superstitionis 
novae et maleficae’, are more helpful for the technical aspect; cf. Bourgéry, att. 
cit. 106 f. For the connexion of maleficium with magic cf. Apuleius, Apology, 28- 
30; H. Janne, Latomus, 1937, 50 f. 

4 U. Brasiello’s monumentai La Repressione penale in Diritto Romano (Naples, 
1937), continually stresses the independence of the governors in the earlier 
period, e.g. 273 f., 292 f. Cf. also F. De Robertis, ‘Arbitrium Iudicantis’, Z-S. 
Sav. St. (1939), 219-60. G. Cardascia, ‘L’Apparition dans le droit des classes 
d’honestiores et d’humiliores’, Rev. Hist. de droit fr. (1950), 305 ff., 461 ff. 
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second century that the central government sought to limit this power 
and so to codify gradually the crimina extra ordinem.* The action of a 
magistrate of Nero in proscribing the Christian sect among the urban 
rabble constituted no general law, and was in no way, then or later, 
binding on provincial governors. Proconsuls, and City Prefects too, 
could take the same line on subsequent occasions, or not, as they thought 
fit. The evidence is, that over large parts of the empire for long periods 
they did not see fit. Suetonius’ terms for the Neronian innovation— 
animadversa .. . coercita . . . instituta, and Tertullian’s institutum, can- 
not be pressed beyond this; Tertullian himself admits, in this very pas- 
sage, that Nero’s acta were technically cancelled. The knowledge of the 
Neronian precedent, however, could spread, after so famous an incident 
as the Fire, and local enemies of Christians could try it out with pro- 
vincial governors. But it lay in the governor’s discretion whether to accept 
or refuse accusations, how to manage the case if accepted, and how to 
sentence the guilty, whether to a particular form of death, or to the 
mines, or to relegation. Pliny’s letter is evidence of just such a ‘try out’, 
in which the governor, though ignorant of the custom, first accepts local 
advice and later trusts to his coercive powers for justification. Four out 
of six governors of Africa, mentioned by Tertullian, and a proconsul of 
Asia, refused prosecutions or devised new procedures favourable to the 
accused.3 It is because the governors enjoyed such discretion that Ter- 
tullian addressed his Apology and Ad Scapulam, with their technical 
protests at the form of accusation, to the governors and not the emperor: 
the remedy lay in the governor’s arbitrium. 

Should a governor have doubts, he could consult the Princeps, who 
would advise him by a rescript. This then bound him, and might be 
invoked later in the same province to induce others to follow the same 
line. But the rescript would not be automatically applicable by later 
governors unless the emperor saw fit to include it in the general instruc- 
tions, mandata, issued to them. The sporadic nature of the pre-Decian 
persecutions suggests that this was not commonly done. Still less likely 
is it that any such rescripts of the Flavio-Trajanic period, including Tra- 
jan’s reply to Pliny, were generalized for the whole empire at an early 
date.s The statement of Lactantius, that Ulpian in his De Officio Procon- 
sulis, Book Seven, collected the rescripts affecting Christians, suggests 


* Cf. Cardascia, art. cit. 473, Brasiello, op. cit. 174. 

a = Weber, art. cit. 34-36. The ‘test’? was suggested by others, Pliny, 
3 Tort Scap. 3-5. Cf. Gallio’s refusal of jurisdiction, Acts 18'5; Beck, op. cit. 
CE Pliny’s reluctance to enforce earlier rescripts, Ep. x. 65-66, 72. 

621. Ns, 3, 
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that no generalization took place earlier.t Accordingly where the gover- 
nor of a province refused to exercise cognitio against Christians, their 
communities could live freely and organize themselves openly under the 
laws permitting religious associations. 

The objection arises: if the nomen was only proscribed on account of 
the flagitia, ought not complete toleration to have supervened when it 
was found, as Pliny began to find, that the flagitia did not exist? Here 
Conrat’s thesis helps. So fast as one crimen proved baseless, another 
took its place, better substantiated, as the cohaerens scelus. Pliny thought 
the Christians virtuous men who deserved punishment for their exces- 
sive obstinacy in refusing to obey a reasonable order. This obstinacy 
came out particularly on the application of the test requiring homage to 
the di nostri. This refusal did not render them guilty of maiestas. Neither 
Pliny nor Trajan takes that line in the letter, and Trajan is otherwise 
known to have been most averse to making his cult the basis of treason 
charges.? The common assumption that the provincials were compelled 
to take part in the ceremonies of the imperial cult is not well grounded. 
The cult was supposed to be voluntary, and its ceremonies were ad- 
ministered by and largely confined to the municipal and provincial 
aristocracies.3 But the test was reasonable, and its refusal revealed con- 
tumacia. For Trajan, the disciplinarian, that sufficed. There is evidence 
enough in the classical lawyers that contumacia was regarded very 
seriously.4 Hardy rightly seized upon this point, though he wrongly 
made it the original ground of Christian persecution. Christians gained 
a name for wariton contumacy that proved their perpetual undoing. The 
better documented trials of the second and early third centuries show 
that, whatever the popular view of the Christians might be, this contuma- 
cia was the core of the official objection. In addition to Pliny’s letter and 
Tertullian’s instances, Eusebius’ description of the trial of Polycarp, 
the early Acts of the Scillitan martyrs, and the Acts of Apollonius, all 
show the remarkable reluctance of Roman officials to condemn Christians 
and an anxiety to induce them to withdraw from an unnecessary opposi- 


' Lactantius, Div. Inst. v. 11, 19. 

2 Cf. Pliny, Ep. x. 82, 1; Weber, art. cit. 37. 

3 For the general organization cf. E. Beurlier, Le Culte rendu aux empereurs ro- 
mains (Paris, 1890), pt. iii, chs. 1 and 2; L. R. Taylor, Divinity of the Roman Em- 
peror (Middletown, Conn., 1931), ch. viii. The Julio-Claudian attitude of official 
reluctance (cf. Claudius’ letter to the Alexandrines, P. Lond. 1912, and Tiberius’ 
to Gytheum, Ann. Ep., 1929, n. 100) was reaffirmed by Trajan (cf. n. 2, above) 
after the aberrations of Domitian, which are not known to have extended to the 
provinces, pace Ramsay, op. cit. 275, 295; cf. C.A.H. xi. 41-42. In the third 
century things were different, cf. D. V. Berchem, Museum Helueticum, 1944, 102. 
4 e.g. Dig. xlviii. 19. 4; 5, pref. Coll. Mos. et Rom. leg. xv. 2. 2. 
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tion to public authority. They are only condemned when their contuma- 
cia has been proved. The proconsul says in the Scillitan Acts: ‘though 
time was given to them to return to the Roman tradition, yet they re- 
mained obstinate in their will. Therefore I condemn them to death by 
the sword.’ This change in the cohaerens scelus explains the old puzzle, 
that the official policy was to grant a locus poenitentiae. Had the old flagi- 
tia still been believed, or had the charge of maiestas been taken seriously, 
Christians could hardly have escaped punishment. 

There may have been further changes in the interpretation of the 
cohaerens scelus. A wide interpretation could be given to contumacia, and 
in the age of Celsus it might well embrace what would have seemed less 
important at an earlier time, the Christian disregard for the religious 
tradition of Rome, Mommsen’s national apostasy or Hardy’s antisocial 
tendency. No doubt the official policy was far from clear to the per- 
secuted, who, accused technically of the Name, did not perceive the 
underlying cause, and it did not suit the Apologists to be fair to the im- 
perial policy on this point. But it remains true that the Roman official 
is indifferent to the religious aspects in the known cases, provided that 
the Christian sheds his contumacia. The sentence of the proconsul, 
above, illustrates the infiltration of a newer, more religious, interpreta- 
tion under cover of the old. 

A passage from Ulpian about the treatment of Magi and Chaldaei 
illuminates the treatment of Christians, though its starting-point is a 
kind of ‘general law’. A Senatusconsultum of a.p. 16 made it a capital 
offence under the Ordo system for Romans to practise magical or pro- 
phetic arts in Italy, foreign practitioners being punished extra ordinem. 
This was enforced in different ways at different times. The question 
arose whether the offence consisted in giving audiences (exercitio, pro- 
fessio), or in mere knowledge of black arts (scientia). The earlier inter- 
preters condemned only professio. One might study freely, but was 
punished pro mensura consultationis. Under this partial toleration the 
Magi waxed insolent, and began to practise publicly. This, says Ulpian, 
was contumacia. Hence most emperors imposed a total ban: ‘Ne quis 
omnino huiusmodi ineptiis se immisceret.’ Ulpian makes it clear that 
this took effect not by a general ordinance for the whole empire, but 
by a series of rescripts answering the queries of provincial governors 


* Eusebius, H.E. iv. 15, v. 21. For the Acta see conveniently Hardy, op. cit. 
150ff.; J. A. Robinson, Texts and Studies (Cambridge, 1891), i. 104 f. For Tertul- 
lian, above, p. 209, n. 3. 

* From De off. proc. vii, cited in Coll. Mos. et Rom. Leg. xv. ii. For the occasion 
see Dio lvii. 15, 8; Tac. Ann. ii. 27-32; Suet. Tib. 36. For commentary see 
Brasiello, op. cit. 231 ff., who suggests that the SC. brought the offence under the 
Lex Cornelia de veneficiis. 
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couched in terms like Pliny’s—gquid et quatenus puniri soleat?* He 
then gives his own opinion that all such persons should be punished 
‘because they practise wicked arts against the peace of the State’. One 
here discerns most aspects of the Christian persecutions. The cohaerens 
scelus, which in its extreme form is consultatio de salute principis, leads to 
a ban on the nomen, limited at first to Italy but later spreading to all 
provinces by imitative coercitio and rescript. There is, in the earlier age, 
no objection to beliefs as such. Later, aggressive contumacia produces an 
unfavourable reaction, and the basis of the objection is widened: ulti- 
mately the idea of universal suppression occurs, but always subject tothe 
rules of private delation. 

The limitation of the early persecutions is thus partly the result of 
official policy, a determination not to take the matter too seriously, 
as evinced in Trajan’s and Hadrian’s rescripts, and to confine the issues 
to real offences (flagitia, contumasia). But it results also from the 
Roman system of jurisdiction, the wide latitude allowed to the provin- 
cial governor, and partly again from the checks imposed by the Roman 
system of private delation. To bring a capital charge was both dangerous 
and difficult, dangerous because the calumnia process enabled the 
wrongly accused to turn the tables on his accuser,? difficult because of the 
practical limitations on the frequency of capital charges. The calumnia 
process may have checked the prosecution of members of an unobtru- 
sive and even secretive sect, about whom evidence to justify prosecution 
must have been rare, and who only had to take the oath in order to ex- 
pose the accusation. The difficulty arose because in each province there 
was only one man who had power to pass capital sentences. This power, 
unlike the civil jurisdiction, could not be delegated.3 To bring such 
charges one must either visit the provincial capital or else await the 
governor’s visit on assize to the regional capitals of the province. Such 
visits were not always annual. Pliny in Bithynia-Pontus took two 
seasons to work through a rather small province. This forgotten factor, 
calling for leisure and money, acted as yet another check on the extent 
of the early persecutions. It is no accident that the known cases outside 
Rome occur in the great provincial cities, Lugdunum and neighbour- 
ing Vienna, Antioch, Carthage, Smyrna, Pergamum.+ The number of 


* Loc. cit. 3, ‘saepissime . . . interdictum est fere ab omnibus principibus’ : ibid. 
4, a rescript of Pius. 

2 For an instance, cf. Euseb. H.E. v. 21. 

3 Venuleius, De off. proc., in Dig. i. 16. 11: ‘legatus (proconsulis) ... neque... 
animadvertendi coercendi vel atrociter verberandi ius habet.’ Cf. i. 16, 6, pref. 
(Ulpian), i. 21. 1. 1 (Papinian), and ibid. 5 (Paul). 

4 Thysdrus, Tert. Scap. 4, was the chief city of Africa Byzacene. The Scillitan 
martyrs were tried at Carthage. 
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‘hanging judges’ in all Asia Minor would hardly exceed five in the mid- 
second century.? A. N. SHERWIN-WHITE 


1 The proconsul of Asia, proconsul or imperial legate of Pontus-Bithynia, 
imperial legates of Cilicia, Lycia, and Galatia-Cappadocia. In this paper no use 
ismade of passages in I Peter, which illustrate the facts but not the legal issues of 
the persecutions. 








NOTES AND STUDIES 
A FURTHER NOTE ON THE ROOT 29 IN HEBREW | 


IN a note in an earlier issue of this fournal* I suggested that in three 
passages in the O.T., viz. in 1 Kings 212° 25, and 2 Kings 17'7—and clouds. 
perhaps also in Ecclesiasticus 47*5—the Hebrew root 3% does not that G 


mean ‘sold’, but, like the Arabic ™ ‘practised deceit, guile’. In the there : 





three passages in Kings the LXX translators, misunderstanding the expres: 
meaning of “3%, render it, as they normally do elsewhere,3 by The 
mumpaoxew. A similar mistranslation of 13% is, it may be suggested, imply 
to be observed in 1 Maccabees 115. In this verse we are told of the lightna 
apostasy of some of the Jews, how they made themselves uncircumcised, ence. 
and so on. The verse ends with the words xai émpd@ncav routjoat rovnpev. the he 
It may with some confidence be suggested that the Hebrew original on the 
which lies behind the Greek text here was yn Mivy? M>ann— witho' 
precisely as in 2 Kings 17'7, where the apostasy of Israel from Yahweh rain b 
is likewise alluded to—and that the correct translation of the Hebrew was a 
original is not, as the Greek translators render it ‘and sold themselves wrath 
to do evil’, but ‘and they showed themselves deceitful by doing evil’4 As 
This passage thus provides welcome supporting evidence for the equa- sentec 
tion ID = X.,5 D. WinTON Tuomas extra 
When 
“WHO MAKETH LIGHTNINGS FOR THE RAIN’ and | 
THIS curious statement is found three times in our Hebrew Bible (Jer. make 
‘ og , treast 
10'3; 51'©; and Ps. 1357). But as the psalm in which it occurs is largely 
made up of quotations from earlier poems, we are justified in assuming Acco 
that the Psalmist has taken the passage from Jeremiah. Its double God 
appearance in Jeremiah is due to the fact that the section in which it wind 
occurs was inserted twice in the collection of the prophecies. than 
According to the normal use of the terms, the clause is capable of wher 
two meanings: either that God changes the lightning into rain, i.e. He For 
? Vol. xxxvii, 1936, pp. 388 f. 
2 For the root makara in Ethiopic, see Dillmann, Lex. Ling. Aethiop., pp. 198f. 
3 See Hatch and Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint, ii. 1135. 
* Syr. |Kew> padoad ony to ‘and they chose, desired, to do evil’; see 
Lagarde, Libri veteris testamenti apocryphi syriace, 1861, p. 163. 
5 C. C. Torrey, writing on the use that can be made of material in extra- 
canonical writings for the study of the Hebrew of the canonical O.T.., cites as 7 


an example “JD%2i1 in this passage (with reference to 1 Kings 2175, &c.), 
without, however, discussing its meaning; see The Amer. Journ. of Theol. xi, 
1907, P. 514. 





[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. III, Pt. 2, October 1952] 
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makes the thunderstorm end in a deluge of rain; or, He sends the light- 
ning in time of rain. The latter is the interpretation of the Targum, and 
it is also the sense conveyed by the usual German and French transla- 
tions. In either case, it would seem that the phenomenon which excites 
the prophet’s wonder, and which he takes as a proof of God’s omnipo- 
tence, is the coming of the lightning and the rain from the same storm 
clouds. The translation given above (Revised Version) seems to imply 
that God sends the lightning as the necessary prelude to the rain. But 
there are many reasons for doubting if any of these interpretations 
expresses the mind of the prophet. 

The first difficulty that occurs to one is that these interpretations 
imply that the prophet assumed a necessary connexion between the 
lightning and the rain, which does not accord with the facts of experi- 
ence. For in Palestine rain does not always follow lightning. In fact, 
the heavy rains of winter are usually unaccompanied by thunder; and 
on the other hand, thunder and lightning might occur in the dry season, 
without rain. We might add that, to the Hebrew mind, lightning and 
rain belonged to two distinct and even opposite categories. For rain 
was a token of God’s blessing, while lightning was the agent of His 
wrath (cf. Job 363"; 37'!-"3). 

A second reason for questioning the current interpretation is pre- 
sented by the text itself. As the Psalmist gives only an incomplete 
extract, we have to go to Jeremiah for the full text. It reads as follows: 
When he uttereth his voice, there is a tumult of waters in the heavens, 
and he causeth the vapours to ascend from the end of the earth; he 
maketh the lightnings for the rain, and bringeth forth the wind from his 
treasuries. 

According to this text, the four phenomena which prove the power of 
God are: the thunder, the formation of the clouds, the lightning, and the 
wind. But is it not strange that the lightning is not placed with the 
thunder with which it is naturally associated? In similar passages else- 
where, it is the rain that is associated with the formation of the clouds. 
For example: 

He that calleth for the waters of the sea, 

and poureth them out on the face of the earth. (Amos 5°.) 


For he draweth up the drops of water, 

which distilleth in rain for his vapour, 

which the skies pour down 

and drop upon man abundantly. (Job 3677 ‘-.) 


I suggest that in the original text of Jeremiah there was the same 


’ e.g. Blitze schafft er zum Regen (Cornill) ; 
Il fait briller l’éclair au milieu de la pluie (Condamin). 
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natural sequence—the formation of the clouds and the downpour of 
the rain. To obtain this result we have merely to change the word berdgim 
(lightnings) to beddgim (breaches). ‘He maketh breaches or sluices for the 
rain’ is much more natural in the context. The prophet is using a 
synonym of the ‘windows’ (’drubbét) of heaven (Gen. 71'; 8), and the 
‘conduit’ (sinnér) by which God sends down the rain through the 
firmament (Ps. 42°). 

It is true that the noun bedeg occurs in the Bible only in reference to 
breaches made in a wall (cf. 2 Kings 12°*-; 225°; Ezek. 27% 7), 
But in Accadian the noun butugtu is used both of the breach in the 
river or canal bank and of the stream which flows from it (cf. Delitzsch, 
Handwirterbuch, p. 171). Professor Driver has drawn my attention to 
a passage in the Ugaritic texts in which the word bdgt (= bedeg) is 
used as parallel to hin (= hallén, ‘window’) and ’urbt (’arubbét, ‘case- 
ment’), in each case referring to an opening or openings in Baal’s 
heavenly palace to let out the rains (Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, 142-51. 
Vv. 120—vii. 28). 

The passage thus emended recalls the question in the speech of 
Yahweh in the book of Job: ‘Who hath cleft a channel (t‘alah) for the 
waterflood?’ (Job 385). Indeed, if with the majority of modern critics 
we accept the Greek reading 7dyvn ‘mist’ (’éd) instead of ‘light’ (’ér) 
in the preceding verse, the parallelism with the passage in Jeremiah is 
quite striking, the same four phenomena being mentioned, though in 
different order: 

By what way is the mist parted, 

Or the east wind scattered on the earth? 

Who hath cleft a channel for the waterflood?, 

Or a way for the lightning of the thunder? 
From all these considerations it is reasonable to conclude that Jeremiah 
also included the rain in the phenomena which prove the omnipotence 
of God, and that his words were: ‘who maketh sluices for the rain’. 

EDWARD J. KISSANE 


THE BIBLICAL USE OF THE TERM ‘BLOOD’ 


THE meaning of the word ‘blood’ in Scripture, especially with reference 
to the blood of the sacrifices in the Old Testament and to the blood of 
Christ in the New, has been the subject of some discussion, and the 
writings of Milligan, Westcott, Hicks, and Vincent Taylor, to name 
but a few, have urged the opinion that by ‘the blood’ life is meant 
rather than death, so that the essential thing in sacrifice is the offering 
up of life. This view has been opposed by such scholars as Denney, 
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Moffatt, Armitage Robinson, and, more recently, Behm (art. afua in 
Theol. Wort.) and F. J. Taylor (art. ‘Blood’ in A Theological Word 
Book of the Bible). There seems room for an inquiry into the biblical 
use of the term. 
I. ‘Blood’ in the Old Testament 

A. Classification of Passages 

The word 07 is used in the Hebrew Bible some 360 times with 
various shades of meaning, and the occurrences may usefully be grouped 
as follows: 
(i) Death with violence of some kind, 203 examples. 

(a) Generally, 165 examples. Here I class passages like “Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’ (Gen. 9°); 
‘the avenger of blood’ (Num. 35%9, &c.); ‘he that maketh in- 
quisition for blood remembereth them’ (Ps. 9"). 

(6) In the phrase ‘innocent blood’, 21 examples. ‘thou shalt put away 
the innocent blood from Israel’ (Deut. 19*3). 

(c) One’s blood being on oneself, 12 examples. ‘For every one that 
curseth his father or his mother shall surely be put to death .. . 
his blood shall be upon him’ (Lev. 209). 

(d) Death of animals, 5 examples. ‘What man soever there be of the 
house of Israel, that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat . . . and hath 
not brought it unto the door of the tent of meeting, to offer it 
as an oblation unto the Lord before the tabernacle of the Lord: 
blood shall be imputed unto that man; he hath shed blood 
(Lev. 173-4). 

(ii) Connecting life with blood, 7 examples. ‘For as to the life of all 
flesh, the blood thereof is all one with the life thereof’ (Lev. 17"4). 
(iii) Eating meat with blood, 17 examples. The practice prohibited, 

12 examples. ‘ye shall eat neither fat nor blood’ (Lev. 3'7). The prac- 

tice occurring, 5 examples. ‘the people did eat them with the blood’ 

(t Sam. 143+). This group is closely connected with the previous as 

Lev. 17: '4 will show. 

(iv) Sacrificial blood, 103 examples. 

(a) Generally, 94 examples. “Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leavened bread’ (Exod. 23"). 

(6) The institution of the Passover, 6 examples. 

(c) Heathen sacrifices, 3 examples. 

(v) Other uses, 32 examples. 
(2) Turning the Nile into blood, 8 examples. 
(5) Processes of birth, &c., 12 examples. 
(c) Bleeding, 3 examples. 
(2) Colour, 3 examples. 
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(e) Of grapes, 2 examples. 

(f) ‘A bridegroom of blood’, 2 examples. 

(g) Metaphorical, 2 examples. ‘shall I drink the blood of the men 

that went in jeopardy of their lives?’ (2 Sam. 237). 

It may well be that after examination it will appear that the meaning 
of sacrificial blood is essentially that of one of the other groups, but for 
the present it seems best to leave it as a separate group. 

Fom these figures it is clear that the commonest use of 07 is to 
denote death by violence, and, in particular, that this use is found about 
twice as often as that to denote the blood of sacrifice. There is a differ- 
ence also in distribution, for the blood of the sacrifices is often mentioned 
in Leviticus and Exodus (the actual figures are fifty-nine for Leviticus 
and nineteen for Exodus), but rarely elsewhere, there being only twenty- 
five references to sacrificial blood in all the rest of the Old Testament. 
By contrast the use of blood to denote violent death is not specially 
located in any part of the Old Testament, and is found almost through- 
out. As far as it goes, then, the statistical evidence seems to indicate 
that the association most likely to be conjured up when the Hebrews 
heard the word ‘blood’ used was that of violent death. 


B. The Connexion between Blood and Life 

Those who think that ‘the blood’ means essentially ‘the life’ pay much 
attention to Lev. 17", ‘For the life of the flesh is in the blood: and I 
have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of the life’ and to 
Gen. 94, Deut. 1223, which give the thought that ‘the blood is the life’. 
They also draw attention to the prohibition of eating flesh with the 
blood yet in it (Lev. 37, 72627, 17% 12+ 14, &c.), the refusal of David 
to ‘drink the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives’ 
(2 Sam. 237), the parallel statements that Yahweh will require ‘your 
blood, the blood of your lives’ and ‘the life of man’ (Gen. 95), and the 
Psalmist’s parallel use of ‘soul’ and ‘blood’ (Ps. 72'4). This represents 
a formidable body of evidence and indicates that among the Hebrews 
there was recognized a close connexion between life and blood. 

But does it indicate more? Many think it does; for example, Vincent 
Taylor says: “The victim is slain in order that its life, in the form of 
blood, may be released . . . the aim is to make it possible for life to be 
presented as an offering to the Deity. More and more students of com- 
parative religion, and of Old Testament worship in particular, are 
insisting that the bestowal of life is the fundamental idea in sacrificial 
worship.”’ On this view the slaughter of the animal is necessary, but 


' Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 54-55. 
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only because there is no other way of obtaining the blood, the life; 
and the death plays no real part in the sacrifice. 

It is difficult to see how such a view can be substantiated. It goes 
beyond the words of the passages cited, for there is none which speaks 
of the blood as indicating life in distinction from death. Moreover, it 
insists on taking very literally statements about blood, when there is 
abundant evidence that the word was used continually in a variety of 
metaphorical senses. Thus we read of ‘innocent blood’, and there are 
many expressions like ‘his blood be on his own head’ which make non- 
sense if we try to take them in a literal sense. So it is when we read: 
‘Cursed be he that taketh reward to slay an innocent person [lit. the 
blood of the innocent]’ (Deut. 275), for it is manifestly impossible to 
limit the application of the words to cases in which blood literally flows, 
whilst exempting murders contrived without actual spilling of blood. 
Again, A. M. Stibbs draws attention to another figurative use of ‘vivid 
word pictures involving “blood” . . . especially to indicate people’s 
connexion with someone’s death’! and he cites Judah’s saying concern- 
ing Joseph, “What profit is it if we slay our brother, and conceal his 
blood?’ (Gen. 372°), the description of Joab as one who ‘shed the blood 
of war in peace, and put the blood of war upon his girdle . . . and in his 
shoes’ (t Kings 25), and the Psalmist’s idea of the vengeance of the 
righteous when ‘he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked’ 
(Ps. 58°). Such examples could be multiplied, and in the face of them 
it is difficult to insist that passages like Lev. 17"! mean that life is 
literally in the blood. 

Further, it may not be without significance that YD} which is 
translated ‘life’ in Lev. 17" is not coterminous with the English ‘life’ 
and can mean something very like ‘life yielded up in death’. Thus the 
sailors, about to cast Jonah into the sea, pray ‘let us not perish for this 
man’s WBY (Jonah 1'4) where it is plainly his death and not his life 
they have in mind. It is not otherwise with a number of passages which 
speak of ‘life for life’ as the punishment for murder, for example, 
‘Deliver him that smote his brother, that we may kill him for the U5} 
of his brother whom he slew’ (2 Sam. 147).2 Then there are passages 
wherein WD} is translated by ‘dead’, or similar term, as ‘Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead (Wpz?)’ (Lev. .19%, 
and cf. Lev. 211, 224; Num. 57, 6", g® 7-10; Hag. 213, and with the 
addition of mM Lev. 21", Num. 6°, 19" 13). The expression ‘blood of 


* The Meaning of the Word ‘Blood’ in Scripture, pp. 10-11. 

* Cf. Exod. 2173, Lev. 24'8, Deut. 1924, and passages where the letting go 
of a prisoner is to be punished by the execution of the guard responsible, 
1 Kings 203% 4, 2 Kings 1074. 
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the life (lives)’ is found twice (Prov. 28'7, Jer. 234) and both times it 
signifies violent death. From all this it is clear that the association of 
Wb} with OF in Lev. 17", &c., cannot be held to prove that life is 
thought of as still existent after the blood has been poured forth. The 
use of both YB} and O7 in other contexts makes it more probable 
that the meaning here is ‘of life given up in death.’ This is supported 
by the fact that it is ‘the life of the flesh’ that is said to be in the blood, 
and it is precisely this life which ceases to exist when the blood is 
poured out. For the understanding of sacrifice there is an important 
use of Wb} in Isa. 53%° *-, where the offering of the WD} is spoken of in 
sacrificial terms (it is an OWN). But in verse 12 we have this offering of 
Wb} described as ‘he poured out his YB} unto death’. 

Again, to speak of the life as in some way existent in the blood 
subsequent to the slaughter of the animal is to ignore the Hebrew stress 
on the connexion of life with the body. So far were the Hebrews from 
thinking of an immaterial principle of life that they associated life in 
the age to come not with the immortality of the soul, but with the 
resurrection of the body. If they found difficulty in thinking of human 
life persisting after the death of the body it is most unlikely that they 
would think of the life of an animal as persisting after slaughter, and 
indeed in the case of most of the sacrifices there is explicit mention of 
the animal being killed before the blood is referred to. To take an 
exampie at random, it is very difficult to believe that the writer had life 
in mind when he said, with reference to the cleansing of a leprous 
house, the priest ‘shall . . . dip [certain things] in the blood of the slain 
bird’ (Lev. 145"), for the bird is expressly said to be ‘slain’. We seem 
far from the extremely practical Hebrew turn of mind when we read 
of ‘soul-substance’ (with Oesterley and E. O. James) or of the term 
blood suggesting ‘the thought of life, dedicated, offered, transformed, 
and open to our spiritual appropriation’. It is much more likely that 
Stibbs is correct when he sums up with ‘Blood shed stands, therefore, 
not for the release of life from the burden of the flesh, but for the 
bringing to an end of life in the flesh. It is a witness to physical death, 
not an evidence of spiritual survival.’3 


C. The Problem of Atonement 


Examination of the passages treating of atonement is relevant to our 
present inquiry, for if they show that atonement is generally linked 


t Cf. Lods’s explanation of the verse, “There is a ransom, a redemption, 4 
death by proxy’, The Prophets and the Rise of Fudaism, p. 294. 
2 Vincent Taylor, The Atonement in New Testament Teaching, p. 198. 
3 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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with life, then in view of Lev. 17" they will support the idea that life 
and blood are much the same thing, and further, they will strengthen 
the hands of those who feel that the essential thing in sacrifice is the 
offering of life. But if, on the other hand, we find that atonement is 
linked with death they will form evidence against both these conclusions. 

Atonement seems to be connected with the blood in the manner of 
Lev. 17 eleven times outside that verse, some of the passages being 
so specific as to leave us in no doubt as to the atoning efficacy of blood, 
as, for example, when we read of the bullock and goat ‘whose blood 
was brought in to make atonement in the holy place’ (Lev. 1627), or 
the direction that ‘with the blood of the sin offering of atonement once 
in the year shall he make atonement for it’ (Exod. 30°). But before 
we conclude that such passages mean that atonement is made by 
offering of life we must set beside them another verse in which blood 
is said to atone, namely, Num. 3533, ‘for blood, it polluteth the land: 
and no atonement can be made for the land for the blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.’ Here we have explicit 
mention of atonement by blood, but it is certainly the execution of the 
murderer that is spoken of and not any presentation of his life before 
God. The importance of this verse as a commentary on Lev. 17" is 
not always realized. The Leviticus passage is ambiguous, for the refer- 
ence to blood could be understood as signifying the presentation of 
life, or, equally naturally, as indicating the infliction of death, and the 
same may be said about nearly all the other passages which connect 
blood and atonement. This enhances the importance of Num. 3533, 
for in this verse there is no ambiguity—the blood which atones is that 
which flows when the death penalty is inflicted on the criminal. It is 
true that this is not a sacrifice in the strict meaning of the term, and 
therefore some will doubt the validity of its application to the sacri- 
ficial scene. But consider that in both cases it is expiation of sin that is 
in question, in both cases the means is blood, in both cases the action 
is directed towards God, and in both cases atonement is said to be 
secured. Under these circumstances it is difficult to deny the relevance 
of the passage. 

In addition to this passage there are twenty-two others where atone- 
ment is effected by means other than the cultus, which are relevant as 
showing that atonement and the offering of life were not inseparably 
connected in Hebrew thought. Of these, four are particularly significant, 
namely, those in which Moses says he will try to make atonement for 
the sin of the people and makes his attempt by asking God to blot 
him out of the book which He has written (Exod. 323°-3?), Phinehas 
is said to have made atonement by killing Zimri and Cozbi (Num. 25"3), 
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David makes atonement by delivering up seven descendants of Saul 
to be hanged by the Gibeonites (2 Sam. 213¢-), and the heifer is slain 
to avert punishment when murder has been committed by a person 
unknown (Deut. 21'-9). In each of these passages there is atonement 
made or contemplated, and in none of them can it fairly be argued that 
what is meant is the presentation of life to God. In each case it is the 
termination of life, the infliction of death, that atones, and so far from any 
symbol of life being presented to God Saul’s descendants were hanged, 
and the heifer killed by having its neck broken. This last passage is 
remarkable in that in verses 7-9 blood is mentioned four times and the 
verb "B® occurs twice, yet atonement is not connected with blood 
at all. 

Turning now to those passages where atonement is connected with 
the cultus, the usual way is to speak quite generally of the whole 
sacrifice, as when we read ‘he shall prepare the sin offering, and the 
meal offering, and the burnt offering, and the peace offerings, to make 
atonement for the house of Israel’ (Ezek. 457). Thirty-eight times in 
all atonement is referred to in this way, and though probably it would 
not be wise to build too much on this, yet the general impression from 
them all is that it is the whole offering rather than the presentation of 
the blood that is thought of as effecting atonement. This impression is 
strengthened by the fact that sometimes the mention of atonement is 
attached to a point in the ritual other than the manipulation of the 
blood. Thus it is mentioned in connexion with the laying of hands on 
the head of the beast (Lev. 14), or with the burning of the fat (Lev. 44). 
These turns of expression are natural enough if it is the whole offering 
which atones, but they represent a strange way of speaking if the essence 
of it all is the offering of life contained in the blood. 

Then there are passages in which atonement is mentioned in con- 
nexion with rites prescribed by the cultus, but where the blood seems 
definitely to be excluded. Thus Aaron and his sons are instructed that 
‘they shall eat those things wherewith atonement was made’ (Exod. 
2933), where, since the reference is to a carcass from which the blood 
has been drained, neither blood nor life can possibly be meant. Similar 
is the passage in which Moses rebukes the sons of Aaron, asking, “Where- 
fore have ye not eaten the sin offering in the place of the sanctuary, 
seeing it is most holy, and he hath given it you to bear the iniquity of 
the congregation, to make atonement for them before the Lord?’ (Lev. 
10'7), In neither of these examples does it seem possible to maintain 
that the essence of atonement is through offering of life. On the contrary, 
in both cases the death of the animal seems to be regarded as a necessity 
in the making of atonement. 
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In this connexion attention should be drawn to certain passages in 
which the slaughter of nations is likened to sacrifice. Thus Jeremiah 
speaks of the destruction of the mighty men of Egypt and her allies 
and proceeds, ‘and the sword shall devour and be satiate, and shall 
drink its fill of their blood: for the Lord, the Lord of hosts, hath a 
sacrifice in the north country’ (Jer. 46'°). So also Zeph. 17, ‘for the Lord 
hath prepared a sacrifice, he hath sanctified his guests’. If the essence 
of sacrifice is the presentation of life before God such passages are 
completely inexplicable, and they receive adequate explanation only 
when we hold that sacrifice is inherently the destruction of the victims. 

In other places atonement is connected with such ceremonies as the 
pouring of oil on the head of the cleansed leper (Lev. 141% 29), the 
offering of incense (Num. 164°), the scapegoat (Lev. 16'°), and there 
are others. But these do not seem to forward our inquiry, so we pass 
over them, merely noting that in each case the removal of the particular 
thing sacrificed from the possession of the offerer seems indicated." 
In the case of the animal offerings this is almost invariably by death. 

We conclude, then, that the evidence afforded by the use of the term 
dy in the Old Testament indicates that it signifies life violently taken 
rather than the continued presence of life available for some new 
function, in short, death rather than life, and that this is supported by 
the references to atonement. 


II. ‘Blood’ in the New Testament 

The word afua is found in all ninety-eight times in the New Testa- 
ment, sometimes simply of blood without any implication of life or 
death or the like. Thus five times we meet the expression ‘flesh and 
blood’, there are four references to the woman with the issue of blood, 
and there is the unusual expression ‘born not of bloods’ in John 1°3, 
Altogether such passages account for twenty-four occurrences of the 
word. 

Twenty-five times the word indicates violent death, this being the 
largest group, as we have already seen to be the case in the Old Testa- 
ment. A good example is the statement of St. Paul, ‘when the blood of 
Stephen thy witness was shed, I also was standing by’ (Acts 22°), for 
as that death was by stoning there is no emphasis on the literal out- 
pouring of blood. The expression stands simply for violent death. So 
is it with the query of the martyrs in the Apocalypse, ‘How long, O 

* Hubert and Mauss in their important examination of the concept of sacrifice 
concluded that the essential thing is the destruction of the victim, at least as 
regards possession by the worshipper. See L’ Année sociologique, 1897-8, pp. 71, 


76-77, 133, &c. Eugéne Masure finds the essence of sacrifice in ‘a religious 
transfer of property’ (The Christian Sacrifice, p. 34). 
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Master, the holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth?’ (Rev. 6°). It makes nonsense of this 
passage to insist that there is any emphasis on a literal shedding of 
blood. The people in question are those ‘that had been slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held’ (Rev. 69) quite 
irrespective of how they met their death. Very important in this group 
are the references to ‘the blood of Abel’ and ‘the blood of Zachariah’ 
(Luke 115"), for they form parallels to ‘the blood of Christ’, and both 
of them plainly signify death and not any offering of life. 

A usage which is probably derived from this is that in which ‘blood’ 
signifies spiritual rather than physical death, as when St. Paul says to 
the Jews opposing him: ‘Your blood be upon your own heads; I am 
clean: from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles’ (Acts 18°, and see 
Acts 207°), 

Twelve times we come across references to the blood of animal 
sacrifices, all of them in Hebrews, but with one exception they tell us 
little about the way sacrifice was regarded, being allusions to what was 
actually done without any attempt to explain why it was done. The only 
possible exception is Heb. 9'3 where ‘the blood of goats and bulls’ is 
linked with ‘the ashes of a heifer’, and since the latter undoubtedly 
points to death it may be held that the former does also, or at the very 
least that it is congruous with it. 

The remaining passages all refer in one way or another to the blood 
of Christ, and on a number of occasions the reference seems plainly 
to His death, without any necessary implication of sacrifice. Thus in 
Rom. 59 we are said to be ‘justified by his blood’ and ‘saved from the 
wrath through him’. This is parallel to ‘reconciled . . . through the death 
of his Son’ and ‘saved by his life’ in the next verse, while it follows 
references to dying in each of the three preceding verses. It does not 
seem possible to resist the conclusion that ‘his blood’ here refers to 
the death of the Lord. It is not otherwise with ‘the blood of his cross’ 
(Col. 12°), for a cross has no place in the sacrificial system, and stands 
only for a particularly unpleasant death. There seems no reason for 
interpreting Eph. 2'3 in any other way, especially since here ‘made 
nigh in the blood of Christ’ seems to give much the same thought as 
‘might reconcile them both in one body unto God through the cross’ 
(verse 16). Very clear is the word of the high priest to the apostles, ‘ye 
have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and intend to bring this 
man’s blood upon us’ (Acts 52%), where the reference is plainly to the 
death of Christ, this time with the added thought of responsibility for 
that death. The death is meant also in 1 John 5°, where Jesus is said 
to have come ‘by water and blood . . . not with the water only, but 
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with the water and the blood’; of which passage even Westcott, who 
holds strongly to the thought that blood signifies release of life, can 
say: “There can be no doubt that the Death upon the Cross satisfies 
the conception of “coming by blood”’.’ Probably we should include 
in this group also two passages in the Apocalypse, those which refer 
to Him ‘that loosed us from our sins by his blood’ (Rev. 15), and to His 
vesture, ‘a garment sprinkled with [or dipped in] blood’ (Rev. 19'3), 
though perhaps some would prefer to include them among passages 
referring to sacrifice. 

There is an interesting passage where the blood cannot be interpreted 
asa reference to sacrifice, namely that referring to the drinking of 
Christ’s blood (John 653*-), for there is no place in the Hebrew sacrificial 
system for drinking blood. To understand this passage as signifying 
a participation in the life of Christ is to assume the point at issue, for 
it certainly does not prove it. Indeed, the indications are the other way, 
for the mention of blood and flesh in separation points to death rather 
than life,2 and, moreover, we cannot overlook the fact that drinking 
the blood is coupled with eating the flesh. There is no reason for think- 
ing that the two expressions give essentially dissimilar ideas, and it 
is very difficult to understand the latter expression of participation in 
the life. Even if we do we have destroyed the case for thinking that the 
life is in the blood—it would then be also in the flesh. Plainly the 
passage points to the death of Christ. The same should probably be 
said about the references to the Lord’s blood in 1 Cor. 10", 1127. 

A further group refers to the blood of Christ as the price of our 
redemption (Acts 2028, Eph. 17, &c.). This group seems to point to 
the blood as meaning death, but no stress is laid upon the passages 
which comprise it, because it would be possible to interpret them of 
the offering of life, if that could be substantiated from elsewhere. 

The remaining passages seem to point to sacrificial blood. Six times 
there is reference to covenant blood, which calls for no comment to 
show the sacrificial reference; in Rom. 35 God is said to have set forth 
Christ as Aaorijpiov . . . €v TS adrod aiyart, where the word ‘Aacryprov 
points us to the sacrifices. In Heb. 9 the whole context with its mention 
of the blood of sacrificial victims shows that verses 12 and 14 carry 
a reference to the sacrificial system when they speak of the blood of 
Christ, and the same is true of 10'9, The unusual phrase ‘blood of 


* Comm. in loc. 

* Bernard says that the use of the expression mivew 7d alua in John 653 ‘as 
distinct from ¢ayeiy rijy odpxa, indicates that the Flesh and Blood have been 
Separated, and thus it suggests death, even more definitely than ¢ayeiv tiv 
odpxa does’ (I.C.C. in loc.), Westcott also sees in the separation indication of 
violent death (Comm. in loc.). 
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sprinkling’ (Heb. 1274) points to a sacrificial action, and the context 
shows that in Heb. 13" the sin offering is in mind. The sprinkling of 
the blood in 1 Pet. 1? again indicates a sacrificial action, while the 
blood ‘as of a lamb without blemish and without spot’ (1 Pet. 179) is 
clearly sacrificial blood, and the same is probably true of ‘the blood 
of the Lamb’ in Rev. 7'4, 12". Finally, the thought of cleansing 
associated with the blood in 1 John 17 seems to be an allusion to sacrifice, 

When we were dealing with sacrifice in the Old Testament we saw 
reason for thinking that the infliction of death rather than the release 
of life was the dominant thought, and there is nothing in these passages 
concerning the death of Christ viewed as a sacrifice to disturb that 
conclusion. There is nothing in the context of any of these passages 
which shows that the writer was thinking of the offering of life when 
he spoke of Christ’s death in sacrificial terms, and each one of them 
yields a natural interpretation when we think of the blood as signifying 
death. 

One or two of the sacrificial passages strengthen our impression that 
the blood means death. Thus in Heb. 9*4-*5 we read: ‘how much more 
shall the blood of Christ . . . cleanse your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God? And for this cause he is the mediator of a new 
covenant, that a death having taken place . . .’, where it is hard to 
envisage a reason for interpreting ‘the blood’ in a sense other than that 
given by the following ‘a death having taken place’. 

If anything the connexion between blood and death is even plainer 
in Heb. 1224, where we read of coming ‘to Jesus the mediator of a new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better than (that 
of) Abel’. Whether we include the words in parentheses or not, the 
contrast is between the blood of Abel and the blood of Jesus.t There 
can be no doubt that the blood of Abel is a metaphorical way of referring 
to the death of that patriarch, and it is unnatural accordingly to interpret 
the blood of Jesus as signifying anything other than His death. Yet the 
reference to sprinkling shows that the thought of sacrifice is in the 
writer’s mind, so that for him the blood of sacrifice seems to have 
pointed to death. 

Again, we read in Heb. 13"'-1?: ‘For the bodies of those beasts, whose 
blood is brought into the holy place by the high priest as an offering for 
sin, are burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 
sanctify the people through his own blood, suffered without the gate. 


t I regard the view that ‘that of Abel’ refers to the blood of Abel’s sacrifice 
as untenable, on the ground that the reference to the blood speaking marks 
the passage as an allusion to Gen. 4'°. There is no suggestion in Gen. 4 of the 
blood of Abel’s sacrifice speaking. 
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Here the comparison is made between the sin offering and the blood of 
Jesus, but the point that is singled out for notice in the Levitical sacrifice 
is not the presentation of the blood (though that, too, is important to 
this writer as we see from his previous references to it), but the burning 
of the carcass outside the camp, a part of the sacrifice which can only 
point to the death of the animal, and certainly not to any presentation 
of life. Again, we see that the sacrificial allusion indicates the death of 
Jesus. 

Thus it seems tolerably certain that in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments the blood signifies essentially the death. It is freely admitted that 
there are some passages in which it is possible to interpret the blood 
as signifying life, but even these yield a better sense (and one which is 
consistent with the wider biblical usage) if understood to mean ‘life 
given up in death’. In particular, there seems no reason for disputing 
the dictum of J. Behm: ‘ “Blut Christi” ist wie ““Kreuz’’ nur ein anderer, 
anschaulicherer Ausdruck fiir den Tod Christi in seiner Heils- 
bedeutung.’! L. Morris 


MATTHEW 27° 


Dr. H. F. D. Sparks has presented a case in this Journal for the view 
that Matthew had an unusual predilection for Jeremiah and also that he 
regarded him as the typical prophet.? One of the relevant texts, however, 
is susceptible of a different interpretation. Ginsburg enumerates five 
Hebrew manuscripts which place Jeremiah first in the list of the later 
prophets ;3 and this is his position also in the list given in Baba Bathra 
14b, which reflects practice in the latter part of the second century A.D. 
His name is first also in the Aramaic—Hebrew catalogue lately published 
in this Journal by J.-P. Audet, O.P.4 The origin of this Jerusalem list he 
plausibly assigns to the second half of the first Christian century. This 
takes us back practically to the time of composition of Matthew’s Gospel. 
Is not then the reason why Jeremiah’s name occurs in Matt. 279 (intro- 
ducing the quotation from Zech. 111 '3) that it stood at the head of the 
later prophets and its mention was equivalent to writing ‘in the prophets’? 
Luke 2444 supplies a parallel in its designation of the hagiographa, 
‘the law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms’.5 If this is correct, 
as it appears to be, it removes one of the supports of Matthew’s predilec- 
tion for Jeremiah and considerably weakens the other, 16'4, which is 

* Theol. Wért. i. 173. 2 Oct. 1950, p. 155. 

3 C. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (1897), pp. 5 f. 


* Oct. 1950, pp. 135-54. 
5 A suggestion made by C. L. Feinberg, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 102 (1945), P- 73- 
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left in isolation. Indeed his specific mention in 164, ‘Jeremiah or one of 
the prophets’, may also have its explanation in the contemporary habit 
of naming his writings first among the prophetical writings. 

Epmunp F. Sutcuirre, S.J, 


PENTECOST AND GLOSSOLALIA 


It has become a commonplace of New Testament scholarship that the 
speaking with tongues discussed by St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians refers to incoherent ecstatic utterances of the kind to be 
witnessed at revivalist meetings. On this basis it is then argued that the 
account of Pentecost in Acts 2, where glossolalia is identified with 
speaking in foreign languages, was either written by someone not a 
close companion of St. Paul and unacquainted with the phenomenon 
at first hand or reinterpreted, and also misinterpreted, by a later editor. 
This latter conclusion is sometimes further elaborated to the effect 
that verse 7 is no more than a doublet of verse 12 and that the hypo- 
thetical editor is responsible for interpolating the whole section, verses 
6b-—11; if this be omitted, what remains is a straightforward description 
of glossolalia in the sense of ecstatic utterance.' But how far is it justi- 
fiable to assert that the account in Acts 2 is not a unity and that, as it 
stands, it conflicts with the view of St. Paul given in 1 Corinthians and 
must therefore be discounted? It is the purpose of this note to re- 
examine these two points. 

The falsity of the contention of editorial manipulation will become 
apparent if the whole section in Acts 2 be examined in relationship with 
that passage in the LXX upon which it is quite evidently based, viz. 
Gen. 11!~, In Gen. 11! the scattering of mankind over the face of the 
earth, together with their division into different nations with different 
languages, is described. In Acts 2'-'3 the reunification of mankind in 
their understanding of the divine message is described: the account of 
Pentecost is dependent upon the account of Babel. 

Mankind, according to the Genesis story, was of one language and of 
one speech at the time when they decided to build a tower that should 
reach up to heaven: when God remarked their activity, He said, ‘Go 
to, let us go down, and there confound [ovyyéwyer] their language 
[yA@ocar], that they may not understand one another’s speech [dwv7p].” 
Representatives of every nation under heaven, according to the account 
in Acts, were at Jerusalem when the disciples ‘began to speak with other 
tongues [yAdcoais], as the Spirit gave them utterance’, whereupon ‘when 


1 e.g. Kirsopp Lake in The Beginnings of Christianity, v (1933), 111-21. 
2 Gen. 117. 
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this sound [¢wv7js] was heard, the multitude came together, and were 
confounded [ovvexv@n]’.t The parallel use of words in the two passages 
is immediately obvious, but at the same time there is a contrast between 
the two. Whereas in the first pericope there is only one language which 
is about to be disrupted, in the second there are many spoken which, 
nevertheless, are understood in unison by the hearers: whereas in the 
one the consequence of God’s action is that men cannot understand 
each other’s speech, in the other the consequence of God’s action is that 
the divinely inspired speech is intelligible: and, further, while the result 
of God’s intervention at Babel was the confusion of the people’s language 
and their disunity, the result of the Holy Spirit’s descent at Jerusalem 
was the confusion of the people at the discovery of their unity. There is 
a further contrast also to be noted, viz. that the intention of the builders 
at Babel was entirely man-centred—they say, ‘let us make us a name”? 
—but the intention of the disciples was God-centred—they spoke of 
‘the mighty works of God’. This is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
who reverses the previous disruption in the unity of creation, ‘when 
the Most High parted the nations asunder [S:euépilev]’s by Himself 
manifesting His coming to the Church under the form of tongues of 
fire ‘parting asunder’ (Stayepildpevac).s From this centre of unity the 
good news of redemption and atonement can now go forth: from Babel 
God scattered abroad (d:dozrepev)* the people to live at variance with 
one another ; from Jerusalem the members of the Church were scattered 
abroad (Sveomdpyoav) and ‘went about preaching the word’? that the 
people of the earth might live in concord one with another. 

It will be evident from this examination of the interdependence of the 
accounts of Babel and Pentecost that even were Acts 2°>-'! to be excised 
—a proceeding for which there is no support whatever in the manu- 
script evidence—the remaining narrative would still involve the identi- 
fication of glossolalia with speaking in foreign tongues. It therefore 
becomes necessary to consider whether the description in Acts was 
written by someone unacquainted with glossolalia. This involves the 
attempt to determine what glossolalia was or, more specifically, what 
St. Paul understood it to be, since the only detailed account of it is to 
be found in 1 Corinthians. 

In 1 Cor. 14, amongst other details, St. Paul specifies that glossolalia 
is unintelligible to the majority of people but is capable of being inter- 
preted, and further that it is a sign to unbelievers and is the fulfilment of 
a prophecy. In seeking to determine the exact significance of the word 
«punvevew and its cognates, their usage in the LXX and the New 
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’ Acts 2, 2 Gen. 11°. 3 Acts 2". * Deut. 32°, LXX. 
5 Acts. 23, © Gen. 11°; cf. Deut. 328, LXX. 7 Acts 84, 
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Testament needs to be considered. They are employed by St. Paul only 
in 1 Cor. 12 and 14 in connexion with glossolalia; and therefore in the 
following survey of the evidence, while the references in 1 Corinthians 
are included, no meaning is suggested, since that would be to beg the 
question. 

épunveia: LXX 3 times—Si. prol. 14 (translation); 47'7 (satire) Dan, 
5! (translation): N.T. twice—1 Cor. 12'°; 14”. 

épunvevew: LXX 3 times—z2 Esdras 47; Esdras 103 (translate); Job 
42'8 (explain): N.T. twice—John 9’; Heb. 7? (translate). 

épunveurns: LXX once—Gen. 4273 (translator): N.T. o. 

dvepunvedew: LXX once—2 Macc. 1° (translate): N.T. 6 times— 
Luke 24?’ (expound); Acts 9*° (translate); 1 Cor. 123°; 145-1327, 

dveppnveurjs: LXX o: N.T. once—1 Cor. 14%, 

peOeppnvevdew: LXX once—Si. prol. 23 (translate): N.T. 8 times— 
Matt. 173; Mark 54; 1573-24; John 1 3°42; Acts 43°; 138 (translate). 

Thus of the twenty-one instances of the use of épynvevew and its 
cognates in the LXX and the New Testament, apart from the seven 
occurrences in 1 Cor. 12 and 14, one refers to a satire or figurative 
saying, two to an explanation or exposition, and eighteen have the primary 
meaning of translation. In some of these last examples (e.g. 2 Mace. 
156) it may perhaps be a more accurate rendering to speak of ‘giving the 
sense of an unknown language’ ; nevertheless the evidence is such as to 
warrant the assertion that the word used by St. Paul of interpreting 
glossolalia carries with it the strong suggestion of translating a foreign 
language. That this was the view of the phenomenon taken by the 
apostle is further supported by his loose quotation of Isa. 28'”: 
“By men of strange tongues and by the lips of strangers will I speak unto 
this people; and not even thus will they hear me.’ The reference in 
Isaiah is to the invading Assyrians whose unintelligible language will 
be heard by the Israelites as a judgement on them for their rejection of 
the clear and intelligible message of the prophet. To similar effect St. 
Paul argues that glossolalia is a sign of judgement upon unbelievers. 
But this passage from Isaiah does not stand alone in the Old Testament. 
The same theme of the unfamiliar language of foreign invaders being 
a sign of retribution appears in Isa. 33'%, and it is also to be found in 
Deut. 28% and Jer. 5'5. Against such a background it is reasonable to 
assume that St. Paul understood glossolalia to be talking in foreign 
languages, especially as there is no good ground in the text for thinking 
otherwise. 

Amongst the possible arguments that may be brought against such an 
interpretation, there are two that call for particular notice: 
1. In 1 Cor. 147° St. Paul, speaking of musical instruments, says that 
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if ‘they give no distinction in the sounds [S:cacroAnv rois dbdéyyors]’ 
the hearers will not know what is being piped or harped. It may 
perhaps be argued that if St. Paul identified glossolalia with foreign 
speech he would not have suggested that there was no distinction 
between the sounds, since in any language there must be such. 
This, however, would be to press the analogy too far: St. Paul is 
concerned to assert that just as inanimate objects which produce 
a noise must produce sounds that can be appreciated by the hearers, 
that just as a trumpet summoning to battle must be understood 
by the soldiery, so the human voice must have significance for the 
hearer; otherwise it will be as though one were addressing the 
winds. Indeed, from verse 19 it is quite apparent that St. Paul 
considered it possible to enunciate words in a tongue, although 
the majority would not understand them. 

2. Again, it may perhaps be contended that the evidence of 1 Cor. 14, 
though not of Acts 2, does suggest the undeniable phenomena of 
revivalist meetings. But why confine oneself to revivalist meetings ? 
What of the notorious Helen Smith, who in ecstasy could pour out 
whole sentences of Sanskrit and produce a mixture of English, 
French, German, and Magyar?! Is this any more unlike what 
St. Paul describes than the vociferations of converts at an open-air 
meeting addressed by Whitfield? 

There seems, therefore, to be no adequate reason for denying that 
St. Paul understood glossolalia to be speaking in foreign languages. 
Consequently there is no conflict between his description and the 
account in Acts 2, which is a unity. Whether St. Paul and the author of 
Acts rightly understood the nature of the phenomenon they observed 
is part of a wider question which cannot be considered here. 

J. G. Davies 
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HERACLITUS’ ALLEGED LOGOS DOCTRINE 


It is commonly asserted that the Logos doctrine originated with Hera- 
clitus of Ephesus. Commentators and writers on the fourth gospel 
usually mention him in connexion with the Greek Logos doctrine, 
whether or not they connect the Johannine Logos with this line of 
development. Thus R. Bultmann writes on p. 9 of his recent com- 
mentary : 

‘Nicht in Frage kommt die griechisch-philosophische Tradition, in 
der der Logos als kosmisch-géttliche Potenz zum erstenmal bei Heraklit 
begegnet und dann in der Stoa zu seiner geschichtlich bedeutungs- 
vollsten Rolle gelangte.’ 


' Cf. V. Henri, Le Langage martien, 1901. 
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The fact that the fourth gospel is usually connected with Ephesus seems 
to some writers to support the suggestion that the evangelist was 
deliberately referring to the ‘lofty doctrine of the great Ephesian idealist’ 
(cf. W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 47). 

There are, however, grounds for doubt as to the existence in Hera- 
clitus’ teaching of a Logos doctrine at all, if by Logos we mean a cosinic 
principle. J. Burnet and others have disputed the traditional view and 
have affirmed that the Stoics were responsible for the misconception, 
Burnet wrote in his Early Greek Philosophy, a work which has had the 
honour of a German translation: 
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‘I have no hesitation in understanding the word Adyos . . . simply as 
“argument”, ‘‘discourse”’, “theory”, “description”, or the like. The 
Stoic interpretation, as we find it in Marcus Aurelius, iv. 46, must be 
rejected altogether; the word Adyos did not mean Reason at all in early 
days.’ (1st edition, 1892, p. 133 n.) 

Again in the 2nd edition, 1908, p. 146 n.: 


“The Adyos is simply the discourse of Herakleitos himself; though, as 
he is a prophet, we may call it ‘the Word”. It can neither mean a discourse 
addressed to H. nor yet “reason”. . . . A difficulty has been raised about 
the words édvros aie’. How could H. say that his discourse had always 
existed? The answer is that in Ionic éwv means “true” when coupled 
with words like Adyos. Cf. Herod. i. 30, 7@ edvre ypnodpevos A€yer; and 
even Aristophanes, Frogs, 1052, odx dvra Adyov. It is only by taking the 
words in this way that we can understand Aristotle’s hesitation as to the 
proper punctuation of the fragment (Rhet. I’ 5. 1407b15; Ritter & 
Preller 30 a).’ 


Later editions make the same point in different words, and he adds: 


‘In any case, the Johannine doctrine of the Adyos has nothing to do 
with H. or with anything at all in Greek philosophy, but comes from 
the Hebrew Wisdom literature. See Rendel Harvis, ““The Origin of the 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel’’, in The Expositor, 1916, 147 sqq.’ 

James Adam in his Religious Teachers of Greece, 1908, objected to 
Burnet’s interpretation. On p. 216 he quotes fragment 1 (Diels 50) with 
the rendering, ‘Having hearkened not unto me, but to the Logos, it 
is wise to confess that all things are one’, and then fragment 2 (Diels 1), 
the passage to which Burnet’s notes, given above, were attached: 

“This Logos is always existent, but men fail to understand it both 
before they have heard it and when they have heard it for the first 
time, &c.’ 

He continues: 

‘It has . . . been maintained by some distinguished scholars that the 
Logos, here and elsewhere in Heraclitus, is nothing but the philosopher's 
own argument, treatise, or discourse. So far as concerns the first of the 
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fragments, this interpretation would in my opinion yield a false anti- 
thesis. There is no real opposition between an author and his work; 
and “‘listen not to me but to my argument’’, “‘discourse”’ or “‘treatise’’, 
would therefore be a singularly weak and vapid introduction to a book. 
But the second fragment makes it clear, I think, that although H. pro- 
fesses to be going to expound the Logos, yet the Logos itself is one thing, 
and his exposition of it another. He asserts in the first place that the Logos 
“always is’’. On the theory that Logos means discourse, this is supposed 
to mean “‘my discourse is always true’, “‘is true evermore” (Burnet 
EGP); but truth is irrespective of time, and it is not like H. to waste his 
words. The natural meaning of the phrase is that the Logos is eternal, 
without beginning and without end; and so it was understood by 
Cleanthes, who echoes the sentiment in his Hymn to Zeus—ao®’ éva 
yiyvec0at mdvrwr Adyov aiév édvra.’ 

Heraclitus’ reproof to his fellow men is held (p. 218) to confirm this. 
They behave as if they had no experience (azeipovow éoixacr) of the 
Logos by which all things come to pass. He implies they have already 
had an opportunity of learning the Logos by experience before they have 
heard of it from him. 

‘The view that H., when he mentions the Logos, is thinking only of 

his own discourse, will be found still less applicable to other two passages 
where the name occurs in what appears to be its technical Heraclitean 
sense. We read in one fragment that men “are at variance with the Logos 
which is their most constant companion” (frag. 93; Diels 72), and in 
another, for our purposes perhaps the most important of them all, 
“although the Logos is universal (rod Adyou 8” édvros £vvod) most men live 
as if they had a private intelligence of their own” (fr. 92; Diels 2). It is 
clear that in the last of these passages Adyos cannot possibly mean the 
discourse of H.’ 
Adam maintains that the Heraclitean Logos is ‘virtually the divine 
reason, immanent in nature and in man’. The spiritual is not yet 
separated from the material. Heraclitus is still a hylozoist in the fullest 
sense, although he leaves the Milesian thinkers far behind when he 
invests the primal substance not merely with life, but with rationality 
or thought. The particular kind of matter forming as it were the body 
of the Logos, Heraclitus believes to be Fire. 

Adam, however, failed to move Burnet from his position, and in 1914 
the latter produced his Greek Philosophy, Part I in which he gave 
(pp. 57-63) a brief résumé of Heraclitus’ teaching along the lines of his 
earlier work. 

It is not always recognized that the fragments which contain the 
term Adyos are very few indeed. No one would contend that the term 
is used in a cosmic sense in such a passage as frag. 87," ‘A foolish man 


3 H. Diels’s enumeration is followed throughout (Die Fragmente der Vor- 
meg ree and his numbers have for convenience been added to the quotations 
rom Adam. 
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is apt to be in a flutter at every word (or theory)’. If such passages be 
omitted, there are scarcely half a dozen of the fragments remaining 
which use the term Adyos. The following are relevant. 

Frag. I. rot 5€ Adyou rods’ edvros dei afdverou yiyvovrar avOpwro 
Kai mpoobev 7) dxotoa Kai dxovoavres TO Tp@rov: ywouevwv yap mdvrww 
Kata tov Adyov révde azeipowr eoikact, meipaevor Kal éméwv Kal 
Epywv Tovovtwr, dKxoiwy éyw Sunyedpuar Svaipéwv Exactov Kara vow xai 
dpdlwy Sxws exer. Tovs 5é aAAous avOpurovs AavOdver dxdca eyepbévres 
mowvow, Skworep 6Kdca evdovTes éemAavOdvovrat. 


Dr. Kathleen Freeman’s rendering (Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philo- 
sophers, Blackwell, 1948): “The Law* (of the universe) is as here explained; 
but men are always incapable of understanding it, both before they hear 
it, and when they have heard it for the first time. For though all things 
come into being in accordance with this Law, men seem as if they had 
never met with it, when they meet with words (theories) and actions 
(processes) such as I expound, separating each thing according to its 
nature and explaining how it is made. As for the rest of mankind, they 
are unaware of what they are doing after they wake, just as they forget 
what they did while asleep.’ 

* Logos, the intelligible Law of the universe, and its reasoned statement by 
Heraclitus. 

Burnet! renders: “Though this Word is true evermore, yet men are 
as unable, &c.’ (Early Greek Philosophy, 4th edition, 1930, p. 133). 


Frag. 2. 8 Set Erecbar 7H <fEvvG, rovréort TH> owe Evvos yap 
6 Kowds. Tod Adyou Sé edvros Evvod Caovow of roAAoi ws idiav Exovres 
ppovnow. 

Freeman: “Therefore one must follow (the universal Law, namely) 
that which is common (to all). But although the Law is universal, the 
majority live as if they had understanding peculiar to themselves.’ 

Burnet: ‘So we must follow the common, yet though my Word is 
common, the many live as if they had a wisdom of their own.’ 


Frag. 45. uxijs meipara idv odx av eedpow, macav éemumopevdpevos 
6d6v- otrw Baldy Adyov exer. 

Freeman: ‘You could not in your going find the ends of the soul, 
though you travelled the whole way: so deep is its Law (Logos).’ 

Burnet: ‘You will not find the boundaries of soul by travelling in any 
direction, so deep is the measure of it.’ 


~ ~ -~ , 
Frag. 50. od« uot, adda tot Adyou axovcavras spuodoyeiv coger 
€otw €v mavra elvat. 


* In the main Burnet follows the Greek fragments as edited by I. Bywater 
(Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae, 1877). There are some differences from Diels’s 
edition on account of the difficulty of distinguishing the words of Heraclitus 
from the contexts in which they are usually involved. Dr. Freeman follows 
Diels. 
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Freeman: ‘When you have listened, not to me but to the Law (Logos), 
it is wise to agree that all things are one.’ 

Burnet: ‘It is wise to hearken, not to me, but to my Word, and to 
confess that all things are one.’ 


Frag. 72. Diels presents as follows: & pddvora Sinvexds dptAodar 
Myw 7TH 7a GAa Svoixodvre rovrw Siadépovrar, Kai ols Kal” apyepav 
éyxvpodat, tadra adrois £éva daivera, but it is likely that the phrase 
Myw 7@ 7a GAa StoixoGvri is due to Marcus Aurelius, not to Heraclitus. 
Like many other fragments this one is embedded in a connected pas- 
sage and not quoted, as it were, in ‘inverted commas’. See M. Aurel. 
iv. 46, particularly Loeb ed. p. 93 (C. R. Haines). 


Freeman: “The Law (Logos): though men associate with it most 
closely, yet they are separated from it, and those things which they 
encounter daily seem to them strange.’ 

Burnet: “They are estranged from that with which they have most 
constant intercourse.’ 


Frag. 115. puxijis €ott Adyos éavrov avfwv. 
Freeman: “The soul has its own Law (Logos), which increases itself 


(i.e. grows according to its needs).’ 
Not included in Burnet. 


Dr. Freeman in her able work The Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Black- 
well, 1946) appears to make the doctrine of the Logos central in her 
interpretation of Heraclitus’ teaching. The Logos, as cosmic law, is 
presented as being for him the one unchanging reality. 


‘This Logos is not merely the process of change; it is the orderly 
process of change. The Everlasting Fire is kindled im measure and 
quenched in measure, and it is this Measure, by which the process and 
its material are ruled, that makes our world intelligible. This is the true 
One in Heraclitus’ system; it is the only thing that persists in change, 
and it is present everywhere. It governs at the head, it is “willing and 
unwilling to be called by the name of Zeus’’; that is, it is divine, and the 
true godhead ; he speaks of it as ‘“‘that which never sets’’, and asks ‘‘Who 
shall escape it?”” Men in speaking of “‘Zeus” are feebly aiming at a con- 
ception of it, but the personified deity they succeed in conceiving is not 
adequate. The Logos is not an arbitrary creator, but a Law, the source 
of all that is intelligible. It works in the primal fire, and arranges the 
order of the Upward and Downward Paths, and the “‘measure”’ of their 
recurrent cycle, for they are ‘‘one and the same”’ since the process is 
cyclical and endless. In the creation of our Cosmos, it arranges the tension 
of the opposites, their harmony, their changes; it maintains the balance 
in every particular object, so long as that particular “exists”. For in- 
stance, “‘the sun will not overstep his measure”’; his oscillation, his orbit, 
is fixed for him within certain limits so long as he exists. The sea too “‘is 
poured away and measured according to the same Logos as existed before 
Earth was.” Law governs all creatures likewise: he speaks of them as 
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“‘driven to pasture by a blow’’, as if Law for them were as actively cogent 
as the blow of the shepherd driving his flocks. It is also in ourselves, and 
by means of it we know, in so far as we acquire knowledge. 

‘Heracleitus never speaks of this Logos as a material thing; when he 

describes it, it is as something knowable, that is, as a Law. He does not, 
however, separate it from his substrate Fire; he says ‘‘the Thunderbolt 
steers all things’’, so that we can say, with Hippolytus, that the Fire is 
‘intelligent’, that is, that Wisdom is a property of the Fire. But it is not 
“in” the Fire in a material sense; it is the Law in the nature of the Fire, 
and the movements of the Fire are subject to it’ (pp. 115-17). 
It should be noticed that in some passages here quoted as describing 
the Logos, no mention of Logos occurs in the original. Heraclitus does 
not say the Logos is ‘willing and unwilling to be called by the name 
of Zeus’. Similarly the next quotation only says, ‘How can one hide 
from that which never sets?’ Again, consider the fragment involved in 
the sentence: “The sea too “is poured away and measured according 
to the same Logos as existed before Earth was’”’.’ Burnet renders: ‘Tt 
becomes liquid sea, and is measured by the same tale as before it 
became earth.’ In a footnote he gives good reasons for saying that the 
subject of the fragment is 7, and the point is that the proportion of the 
measures remains constant. (Zeller: zu derselben Grosse.) 

Not only do Burnet and others give an account of Heraclitus’ 
teaching which does not include an interpretation of Logos as a cosmic 
principle, but they claim to give an adequate explanation of the origin 
of the alternative view: it was due to the Stoics. The latter were appa- 
rently anxious to have the support of his great name. It can be shown 
that they ascribed to him their doctrine of a final conflagration, which 
it is probable that he did not hold. Their treatment of ancient writings 
was notorious. Thus a character in Plutarch says: ‘I see the Stoic 
conflagration spreading over the poems of Hesiod, just as it does over 
the writings of Heraclitus and the verses of Orpheus’ (De def. orac. 
415 f). 

It should also be observed that Plato in his treatment of the Hera- 
clitean school does not mention the Logos. Nor does Aristotle in his 
account of Heraclitus. This would be most surprising if it really were 
the case that the doctrine of the Logos was his central message. Again, 
it is highly significant that no instances can be quoted of the use of 
Logos as cosmic principle in the period which lies between Heraclitus 
and the Stoics. 

It is worth noting that Bertrand Russell in his History of Western 
Philosophy (1946) in the chapter entitled ‘Heraclitus’ (pp. 57-66) does 
not once mention the Logos. 

Whether Burnet and others have made out their case or not, it is 
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clear that the current practice of speaking without qualification of 
‘Heraclitus’ Logos doctrine’ is unwarranted; attention should at least 
be drawn to the fact that doubts have been raised about the subject. 
Sir Edward Hoskyns in his commentary on the fourth gospel (edited 
by F. N. Davey), while apparently holding the traditional view, does 
at any rate call attention to the fact that the matter is not undisputed: 


‘In the fragments of Heraclitus the Logos, “‘the omnipresent Wisdom 
by which all things are steered”’, is the divine Word received by the pro- 
phet, and becomes almost equivalent to God (see Adam, The Religious 
Teachers of Greece, pp. 216-34, against Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 
(and edition), p. 146, n. 3).’ (Vol. i, pp. 156~7.) 

Some years ago the present writer raised the matter with Professor 
A. E. Taylor and the following is his letter to me dated August 1944: 


‘I can only give you my own personal opinion which is that Burnet was 
right and that the word Adyos in the well-known Fragment 1 of Heraclitus 
means simply “‘this discourse’”’—‘“‘this doctrine’, viz. that of the incessant 
double process of up and down and the constancy of exchanges. But I 
know that very good scholars, particularly in Germany, still like to render 
the word here by Wort or in French verbe, and seem to find some pro- 
phetic signification in the word that I do not see there myself. But I do 
not think any of them mean to suggest any kind of connection with the 
Méyos doctrine of St. John, which, I believe, is now seen to be strictly 
Jewish in origin and due to the sapiential books of the O.T. I think all 
that is in their minds is perhaps that they suppose H. to be thinking of the 
iepot Adyou ascribed to Orpheus and others, so as to claim to supersede 
them. 

‘Personally I think with Burnet that there is no sufficient evidence that 
H. did regard himself as a mystagogue, and that the impression that he 
did is due to a misreading of his words Tod A. todde edvros aiei “though 
this doctrine is evermore true”. The only references to mystagogues 
preserved from him seem to be contemptuous. 

‘But of course demonstration on such a point is impossible. I think 
however that the references you mention are more likely to be due to 
the authors not being yet acquainted with Burnet’s point than to con- 
sidered rejection of it. 

‘On the historical point I certainly think Burnet was right, viz. that 
the Stoics read here their own conception of Adyos into Heraclitus. That 
itself, to be sure, was not quite the same thing as the Johannine con- 
ception. I own I do not understand the Germans: they actually find 
theology in Parmenides (as Plotinus did).’ 


Probably the most thorough reinterpretation of the fragments of Hera- 
clitus of recent years may be found in O. Gigon’s Untersuchungen 
su Heraklit (Leipzig, 1935). He writes as follows (p. 4) on the first 
fragment : 


‘Above everything else we must adhere to the normal meaning of the 
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term. Adyos is indeed not a word used in the epics, but elsewhere (espe. 
cially in Herodotus) it is sufficiently attested with a clear and simple mean. 
ing; it means “‘word’’, “discourse’”’, also “‘contents of a discourse or of 


” 


a book”’ ; again, ‘“‘repute”’, “‘renown”’; or in yet another order of meaning, 
“‘counting”’, ““computation’’, ““measure’’. All this is a completely simple 
set of meanings, which moreover always carries one successfully through, 
We are obliged to admit that even Heraclitus knew no other kind of 
meaning and could not suppose that his readers did. Precisely because 
the word was so familiar, it could hardly emerge suddenly in an essentially 
altered sense as a philosophical concept. Any kind of cosmic signification 
for Adyos is unknown earlier than the Stoa. The Stoics for their part 
possessed no authentic tradition from Heraclitus and were thus com- 
pelled to bring interpretation to their aid. And so we shall attempt to 
adhere to the “dictionary” meaning of Adyos in Frg. 1, 2, 50, 72, 108" as 
the ‘‘discourse’’, “‘the contents of the book’’. Heraclitus wishes to say, 
**This present work of mine contains the truth, and this truth is eternal 
and everything takes place in accordance with its teaching.” . . . Adyos is 
an abbreviation for the entire teaching of the book—the eternal truth.’ 


Again on p. 19: 


‘Later the concept “‘Logos” had a long history. But that is not our 
concern. . . . Before the Stoa we have nothing. . . . For the 5th century 
the meaning “computation” for Aéyos became important. From then 
onwards the word became a near synonym for vois. But this has nothing 
to do with Heraclitus in the slightest degree.’ T. F. Grasson 


* Fragment 108: éxdawv Adyous 7Kovea, ovdels ddixvetrat és Toro, Wore ywwoKke 
Ott aopov €or mavrwyv Kexwpiopevov. 

Freeman: ‘Of all those whose discourse I have heard, none arrives at the 
realisation that that which is wise is set apart from all things.’ 


SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


A Soctety has been formed, entitled “The Society for the Study of 
Theology’. The new Society intends to hold an annual conference mn 
the summer, and to make its aim the scholarly study of Christian theology 
in all branches of the Church with a view to fresh historical, dogmatic, 
and constructive work in the field of theology today. All information 
about the Society may be obtained from the Secretary, the Rev. H. 
Chadwick, Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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A Study in St. Mark. By AusTIN Farrer. Pp. viii+398. 
Westminster; Dacre Press, 1951. 258. 


Ir the Gospel according to St. Mark is the earliest of the four gospels; 
if the other three were all dependent upon it; if there was never any 
precedent for it in Christian literature; if there is in none of the other 
gospels sufficient evidence that any non-Marcan source, or any earlier 
un-Marcanized ‘edition’, had existed in a comparable ‘gospel’ form— 
how are we to set about criticizing it? How shall we try to evaluate its 
historical evidence for the events which it purports to record? 

Can we begin anywhere but with the author? It has, of course, for 
many years been usual to do so, starting either from what for various 
reasons (not all of them subjective) we believe to be original history— 
what Jesus actually said and did, and the probable course of His ministry 
and passion—or from the ‘material’ of the apostolic tradition as it 
reached the evangelist, that is, from the sources which we think we can 
discern behind him and to some extent extricate (again, not wholly sub- 
jectively) from his ‘editorial framework. But is this procedure justified ? 
In the case of the fourth gospel we unhesitatingly start from the author, 
and attempt to use his writings as evidence (whether for the history of 
Jesus or for the apostolic tradition), only when we have analysed his 
background, his mind, his style, the pattern of his writing, &c.—at least, 
that is our intention, though most of us never get beyond the evangelist 
himself. Why should we treat the author of the Gospel according to St. 
Mark any differently ? 

The plain answer is that we are justified in not starting with the author 
only if examination makes it clear, either that he was simply a redactor 
who made no attempt to master his material but merely strung it loosely 
together in some semblance of order; or that he was simply a scribe or 
literary executor who tried to preserve in one document written or oral 
fragments which he thought valuable but of whose exact bearing and 
significance he was himself, perhaps, not fully aware. The New Testa- 
ment offers examples of both these classes of writer: of the former, for 
instance, in the Pastoral Epistles; of the latter, perhaps not only in 
Ephesians. 

If there is no other alternative to the author who is an author, we 
shall be justified in by-passing the author of St. Mark’s gospel only if we 
are sure that the order of his work is superficial, or that the symbols he 
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uses are used inconsistently, or that he is slavishly embodying, un- 
digested and unrelated to this theme, what he does not fully understand, 
or that, in the absence of any wholly convincing chronological scheme, 
there is in his work no recognizable and comprehensive pattern. The 
fact that this author seems to have originated the new, gospel, form, 
might appear to throw upon the critic the onus of showing that he can 
be ignored as an author. But Dr. Farrer is not content with saying this, 
He devotes the greater part of his study to an analysis of St. Mark’s 
gospel of which the outcome is that, on every count, we must start from 
its author. Dr. Farrer finds a clear and recognizable pattern which reveals 
the coherence of the whole, and tiie consistency of every section. He 
refutes—for instance in a brilliant examination of the term ‘the son of 
man’ before and in this gospel—the suggestion that the symbolism is 
used inconsistently. Far from remaining satisfied with the common asser- 
tion that most of the gospel consists merely of episodes strung loosely 
together, like self-contained, independent beads, on the slightest of 
threads, he discovers that every part, every word almost, has a bearing 
upon the full understanding of every other part and word. And this he 
does by following up any hint of allusion, or cross-reference, or pattern, 
which he thinks he can detect. 

This is a dangerous game, of course, and one which inevitably throws 
the author open to the kind of reviewer who, having singled out one 
passage to stigmatize with the word ‘fantastic’, thinks he has disposed of 
the whole book. But others have encountered that reviewer, and survived. 
Even so, there are many real difficulties. Provided that we think as well 
as write (and that is what it is postulated that the evangelist did), the 
pattern of our thought is bound to be subconscious as well as conscious. 
But how can the critic detect the dividing-line ? Because, for instance, the 
evangelist has not dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of a series of more 
or less ‘probable’ allusions to Moses, ought we to conclude that his pro- 
cedure is not conscious? But, if so, and if there is any possibility of the 
phenomenon being subconscious, can we for that reason ignore it when 
analysing the pattern of his thought? Again, very much depends upon 
our knowing the author’s mental background and furniture. None of us, 
indeed, can think exactly as Greek-speaking Jews of the first century 
did, and still less as this one particular Greek-speaking Jew; but, if we 
are to try to approach this gospel in what seems to be the necessary way, 
we must try to do so, hazardous though it is, and even if (for instance) 
it seems to lead us into strange and strained interpretations of numbers. 

Having discovered a pattern in St. Mark’s gospel, Dr. Farrer finds no 
justification for the form-critics’ assertion that it contains material of 
which the pre-Marcan form can still be studied. Even the famous ‘in- 
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corporated Apocalypse’ is part and parcel of the whole pattern. And 
what is this pattern? On the surface it is a ‘pattern of exposition’, of 
cycles and double-cycles containing type and antitype, and developing 
progressively, and so interdependently that the whole work falls into 
two parts, ‘the little gospel’ and its continuation (chs. 1-8), and the ‘ful- 
flment’ of the little gospel (chs. 9-16). But through and beneath this 
pattern of exposition, which is confessedly more or less artificial, there is 
discernible a pattern of event: the pattern which the author saw in the 
events themselves ; a pattern which Dr. Farrer sums up in the one word 
‘prefiguration’. “The present was prefigured in the past, the future is 
prefigured in the present’—that is how the author thought historically. 
Having reached and expanded this important conclusion, Dr. Farrer 
proceeds to embark upon a historical interpretation of the evangelist’s 
thythm, concluding that, as history, his story is reasonable. ‘Thus Dr. 
Farrer carries us through to the second stage of historical inquiry, the 
application of the results of his analysis of the author’s mind to the 
historical study of the events which he records. At this point therefore 
he checks his results—only too briefly—by St. Paul and the fourth 
evangelist. 

The present reviewer wishes to make it clear that he is still troubled 
by some details of Dr. Farrer’s exegesis ; and that he is not yet convinced 
that the pattern described is the best and simplest explanation of the 
phenomena discussed. But that the author has confirmed that the next 
stage in the criticism of the St. Mark’s gospel must start with the 
evangelist, he has no doubt; and he would add that it must make full use 
of Dr. Farrer’s book. 

The author raises a number of questions which ought to be dealt with 
at length. He suggests that the evangelist dared to apply a theory of 
history to the story of Jesus because he was not only inspired, but also 
conscious of inspiration. ‘He feels in his bones the power of one historical 
phase to beget the next because, as he writes, he experiences the power of 
one cycle of narrative to beget its own exposition of development in the 
next cycle. What the Spirit of his inspiration does with his thoughts is 
but the tracing over of what Creative Power did with the events about 
which he thinks.’ Does this mean any more than that he had no doubt he 
Was setting forth the truth in the history of Jesus as clearly and fully as he 
could in recounting it as he did; that the nature of the words and acts 
and events of Jesus’ life and death was such that they remained creative, 
always exhibiting a wider relevance, always demanding a new application ; 
and that Christians should therefore see, in the fact that the evangelist 
was so compelled to write, the hand of the Holy Spirit, and critics 
should regard the author’s self-consciousness as an additional reason for 
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starting from him rather than from his ‘material’? It is probable that 
Dr. Farrer does mean more than this, and if so he may be passing at this 
point, as confessedly at others, beyond the strict limits of historical 
study. Nevertheless, if we can discern an essential and yet not slavishly 
derived correspondence between the ‘prefigurative’ pattern discovered 
in this gospel, and the pattern which we seem to detect in Christ’s own 
exposition of his words and works; and again in the pattern of the fourth 
evangelist’s thought and interpretation, we may well be on the way to 
recovering ‘inspiration’ as a factor to be reckoned with in criticism. 
Possibly Dr. Farrer drives his thesis too far. Even the greatest and 
most inspired writers achieve sentences—and paragraphs—that ought 
to be blotted. Again, it is possible that, in between Christ’s apprehension 
of His life and the evangelist’s insight into it, however directly informed 
by eye-witnesses, there is yet a third stratum of interpretation, that of 
the apostles formulating, under the guidance of the Spirit, the Gospel 
of God out of reminiscences they had retained primarily as ‘knowledge 
after the flesh’. There is a great deal more work to be done before the 
tests are complete—a fresh examination of the ‘non-Marcan’ parts of 
Matthew and Luke: a full-dress comparison—and contrast—of the 
second and fourth gospels and their authors. It will, however, be a pity 
if, put off by Dr. Farrer’s sometimes amusing, sometimes quite intoler- 
able, naughtinesses, this book is not widely recognized as the most con- 
siderable and suggestive contribution to the study of St. Mark’s gospel 
that has been made for a number of years. F. N. Davey 


L’Evangile des voyages de Fésus, ou la section 93!-18'+ de Saint 
Luc. Par le Chanoine Louis Girarp. Pp. 130. Paris: J. Gabalda 
et Cie, Editeurs, 1951. 

The Witness of Luke to Christ. By N. B. Stonenouse. Pp. 184 
London: The Tyndale Press, 1951. 7s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH these two works differ in many respects, the one being 4 
detailed analysis of a certain section of St. Luke’s gospel and the other 
a broader, exegetical study of the whole of it, they both proceed from 
a type of inquiry, hitherto applied more conspicuously to the first and 
second gospels than to the third, which seeks to establish the literary 
genre of the document in question. Thus Dr. Stonehouse, writing of the 
unity of the witness of the gospels, remarks that it ‘is far richer and mort 
satisfying if one has been absorbed and captured by each portrait in tum 
and has conscientiously been concerned with the minutest differentiat- 
ing details’. More specifically, Canon Girard takes his start from the 
encyclical Divino Afflante and the principle it lays down for Roman 
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Catholic scholars that they should consider how far an understanding 

of the dicendi forma seu litterarum genus can lead to a true and exact 

interpretation of the text. This principle he applies to the section 

Luke 95'-18"4, and reaches the conclusion that what has been variously 

called ‘The Great Interpolation’, “The Central Section’, or “The Peraean 

Document’ is an independent and homogeneous unit, alongside the 

Gospel of the Infancy, the Gospel of the Galilean Ministry, and the 

Gospel of the Passion, and that its contents, structure, and purpose are 

best described by the title ‘L’Evangile des voyages de Jésus’. 

The argument of this elaborately documented monograph runs as 
follows. Luke 95'-18"4 (called Lc.? in distinction from Luke’s version of 
the Markan Galilean ministry, which is Lc.') is plainly of great im- 
portance. It comprises almost a third of the gospel, is introduced by an 
impressive formula of analempsis which is suggestive of some particular 
genre of literature, and is inaugurated by a public mission of seventy 
disciples which accords neither with the desire of Jesus to remain in- 
cognito referred to in Mark 93°, nor with the reduction of his followers 
to twelve referred to in John 6-7", It presumes the near approach of 
the Passion, yet it contains far more material than can be accommodated 
in a final journey to Jerusalem, some of this material being paralleled in 
the Markan and Matthaean accounts of the Galilean ministry. As to 
literary style Lc.? betrays the same hand as Lc.', though it contains a 
larger proportion of aramaisms, while its historical, chronological, and 
topographical details are scantier, and the characterization of its scenes 
vaguer. As to sources it is independent of Mark, and a careful analysis 
is made of doublets to show that the Markan version of a saying belongs 
to Le.t and the non-Markan to Lc.?. What sort of a literary composition 
is this, and where does it belong? 

At this point a full discussion of the possibie models, Jewish and non- 
Jewish, for the construction of a document of this kind might have been 
expected. The author does, indeed, make brief reference to the habit of 
Greek and Roman historians of combining a chronological with a literary 
and logical arrangement of their material, and he examines in detail 
instances elsewhere in the Lukan gospel where the evangelist appears to 
be fusing into a single story events which happened on two different 
occasions, but the conclusions which he draws from this are governed 
by his rejection of the view that Luke 9s'—18"4 is meant to depict a single 
journey. His solution, therefore, is that out of the sources at his disposal, 
including a source used by Matthew, the evangelist has composed a 
gospel of the Journeys of Jesus to Jerusalem, and has inserted it at that 
point in the narrative where the last of such journeys actually belonged. 
Thus Lc.? is a kind of fourth synoptic gospel, and in a synopsis at the 
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end of the book it is printed in a fourth column alongside Matthew, 
Mark, and Lc.'. The first journey, 95'—11'3, since it contains material 
which coincides in order and time with Mark 3°24 34, takes place after 
the first period of the Galilean ministry, and should follow Luke 7:~7, 
The second journey, 13'-34, includes a reference to the intervention of 
Herod, and is therefore to be located after the mission of the twelve and 
the intervention of Herod in Luke 9'~9. Finally, after a period in 
Philip’s territory to which belong the parables of Luke 14-16, the 
narrative of Lc.? rejoins, at 17'', the Markan story for the final journey 
to Jerusalem. Thus, while repudiating what he calls a mechanical har- 
monization, which attempts to find a place for the events of Luke in 
their present order, the author achieves his own modified harmonization, 
and in a final chapter he makes an identification of the three journeys of 
Le.? with those of St. John’s gospel. 

There seem to be formidable objections te this ingenious thesis. If the 
evangelist was really concerned with chronology—and it is one of the 
contentions of Dr. Stonehouse’s book that he was not—is it a sufficient 
explanation of the deficiency of Lc.? in chronological detail that here he 
is no longer following Mark? Is the presence in Lc.* of certain material 
parallel to, and in the same sequence as, what is found in Mark and in 
non-Markan sections of Matthew to be accounted for by Luke’s greater 
faithfulness to a source whose order was a chronological order, or is it 
due to topical arrangements of subject-matter in all sources used by the 
evangelists? If Luke meant this section to be read alongside earlier 
sections of his gospel and not as subsequent to them, would not such 
an artificial convention have been more clearly indicated ? The view that 
g5'-18'4 describes only one journey is dismissed very summarily, and 
with the harmonistic argument that arrival at the unnamed village of 
Luke 103°, identified apparently with Bethany, brings Jesus near Jeru- 
salem at too early a stage. The impression left by a good deal of the 
material which this thesis handles is that it is of a kind which scarcely 
permits of harmonization at all, and that if we are to look for a genre of 
literature in which a mass of teaching is thrown into the form of a 
journey under the shadow of an approaching analempsis we are likely 
to find it among Jewish models, e.g. Deuteronomy. 

In The Witness of Luke to Christ Dr. Stonehouse is concerned, as in 
his previous book The Witness of Mark and Matthew to Christ (reviewed 
in 7.T.S., July-Oct., 1945), to arrive at the fundamental unity of the 
gospels by way of an evaluation of the characteristics of each one. He, 
also, directs attention to ‘the great middle section of Luke as well as the 
birth and resurrection narratives, for distinctive features of the Gospel’, 
although, rather surprisingly, his chapter on this section is the least sub- 
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stantial. What he selects for detailed study as likely to throw special 
light on his subject are the Prologue, the Birth Stories, the Preaching at 
Nazareth, and the Passion and Resurrection narratives, to which are 
added chapters of a more general kind on the Galilean Ministry and on 
the Kingdom and the Messiah. Little is said about sources, but the 
examination is undertaken with reference to the principal modern work 
on the subject, and is in some ways a review of it. If the author is from 
time to time on the defensive his defence is both spirited and judicious, 
and it is never far removed from positive exegesis. He insists that Luke 
writes primarily not as an historian but as an evangelist of the Gospel, and 
that he is relatively indifferent to the chronology of the events he records, 
but not to their historicity. He minimizes the apologetic motif of Luke- 
Acts, and is suspicious of the claim to detect tendencies. If his own 
assessment of such a concentrated and elusive sentence as the Prologue 
seems at certain points too confident, he underlines clearly the difficul- 
ties involved in H. J. Cadbury’s interpretation of it. Particularly impres- 
sive is an exposition of Luke, chs. 1 to 3, as divine revelation conveyed 
through the medium of contemporary prophecy, in distinction from 
Matthew’s presentation in terms of the fulfilment of past prophecy. 
The strength of this book lies in its sympathetic approach to the text 
as it stands, and in the care with which Luke’s portrait of the Lord is 
allowed to speak for itself; it is less convincing in its refusal to allow 
incongruity at any point between this portrait and that of the other 
synoptists. Thus, it may be that the episode at Nazareth is mistakenly 
called ‘programmatic’ if the full meaning of that word is pressed, and 
that Luke 4'4-"5 represents the ministry as already in progress before 
the synagogue sermon, but the statement that “Luke does not say more 
than that, in the course of Jesus’ ministry in the synagogues of Galilee, 
He also preached in the synagogue at Nazareth’ hardly does justice to 
the contents, language and position of this story, or to the relation 
between Luke’s gospel and Mark’s. More than once ‘repetition’ is invoked 
as an explanation of doubtlets, e.g. to account for the call to be fishers 
of men in Luke 5!-"", or to suggest that the sermon in Luke 6 may be 
a discourse delivered on another occasion than that in Matt. 5~7, and 
that the Beelzebub charge was made more than once. In defence of this 
the observation is made that the details of the transmission of the tradi- 
tion are not sufficiently well known to permit of dogmatic judgements on 
questions of this kind. This is of course true, and may be used to sup- 
port any hypothesis, but for such an argument to carry weight it must 
be possible to assert not only that Jesus repeated himself—which is so 
probable as to be almost certain—but that those who handed on the 
traditions preserved similar or identical sayings, knowing them to be 
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spoken on different occasions, and that they did so in such a way, and 
with such accompanying indications of time and place, as made it 
possible for an evangelist to recognize them for the distinct and repeated 
sayings that they were. It is just this that the nature of our sources, and 
indeed of a gospel so unconcerned with precise chronology as Luke’s, 
hardly encourages us to suppose. C. F. Evans 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments, by RUDOLF BULTMANN. (2. Lie- 
ferung; pp. 349-444) Tiibingen: Mohr. 1951. DM. 3.60. 


AtmostT the whole of this portion of Professor Bultmann’s work is de- 
voted to the theology of ithe Johannine gospel and epistles; and like 
everything he produces it is marked by great erudition, keen insight, 
and strong conviction. The last few pages (440-4) belong to the third 
and concluding part, and may be ignored for the present. 

The Johannine portion opens with a brief statement on the historical 
setting of the gospel and epistles, taking into account their relation to 
the primitive Christian tradition, the teaching of Paul, and the prevailing 
gnostic tendencies in the thought of the period. One of the striking 
features that emerges from the whole of this exposition of the Johannine 
theology is the fact that, despite the absence of many ideas and ex- 
pressions characteristic of primitive and Pauline Christianity, there is 
genuine agreement between John and the others on the fundamentals of 
the Gospel; whereas there is, as Dr. Bultmann shows time and again, 
a yawning gulf between Johannine theology and gnostic thought, in 
spite of superficial similarities and verbal echoes. Problems of author- 
ship, date, place of origin, and the like remain unsolved for the Johan- 
nine literature, though it belongs as a whole to the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean ; and the gospel was probably in existence before the end 
of the first century. 

The exposition proper starts from the famous evangelical text, John 
3°, with its picture of a world of men desperately in need of a salvation 
which it cannot procure for itself. This world, which is God’s creation, 
yet lies in darkness, falsehood, and the power of the evil one. How has 
this come about? The answer is through ‘Selbst-sein-wollen’. What this 
means may be seen in the case of the Jewish people. They seek security 
for themselves through the Law, through their status as descendants of 
Abraham, through their messianic hope. Along with the rest of mankind 
they trust in earthly honour, love, a just civil order, and stable govern- 
ment. 

The futility of these devices and desires is exposed by the sending of 
the Son from God as the true Messiah, the Saviour of the world. His 
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coming is a revelation of God; it is the fulfilment of prophecy; it is the 
eschatological event. His coming and His return to God are the judge- 
ment of the world, the establishment of the final criterion, and the 
application of it to men here and now. It is, in a pregnant phrase, the 
‘Vergeschichtlichung der Eschatologie’. Here it is to be noted that texts 
which imply a future ‘day of judgement’ are rejected as glosses and 
editorial insertions. 

The advent of the Son arouses opposition: it is the skandalon, not of 
the cross, but of the incarnation. He comes as man, not human nature 
in the abstract or mankind in general, but a particular historical figure, 
Jesus of Nazareth. His task is not to give esoteric information about 
things divine: it is to give Himself and to call men to Himself. He 
arouses strong opposition by His claims, because they are not only 
claims but revelation. Indeed His whole ministry is the revelation of the 
divine glory: in the person of the man Jesus God meets us—there and 
there alone (p. 396). Here lies the essential unity of the Father and the 
Son. It is expressed in the Son’s obedience, which, just because it is 
complete and absolute obedience to God, carries absolute authority over 
men. The fruit of this obedience is the Work of Christ; and that phrase 
means more than the death of Christ. The death is the consummation of 
the work of revelation, purification, and release from the bondage of sin. 
The cross itself is Christ’s victory over the powers of evil, a victory 
which the resurrection only serves to confirm and demonstrate. As this 
victory is final, Resurrection and Parousia are identical for John and 
Pentecost is one with them (p. 404). Underlying all three is the victory 
which is won when the revelation of the truth of God in the words and 
deeds of Jesus overcomes the hostility of men. Such a religion has no 
need of sacraments: and there are none in John. All traces of sacra- 
mentalism should be removed as glosses and editorial insertions. 

Granted that the central thing is the revelation in the words and works 
of Jesus, can it be further defined? What are the works of Jesus? The 
answer is, to judge and to give life; and this is done through the word, 
for the word gives life and judges. What then is the content of the word? 
It is what the Son has seen and heard in His fellowship with the Father. 
The important thing is not, however, the content of the word but the 
fact that the speaking of it by Jesus brings men face to face with God 
and the choice of life or death. The words of Jesus are ‘Selbstaussagen’, 
for His word is Himself. His words are truth and life, and so is He. To 
accept or reject them is to accept or reject Him. His word judges or He 
judges: it is the same thing. He can be identified with the word. So we 
come to the Word (Logos) which is not to be derived either from the Old 
Testament or from Greek philosophy, but from ‘the tradition of a cosmo- 
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logical mythology which also influenced Judaism and particularly Philo’ 
(p. 411). I venture to think that the Old Testament has much more to do 
with the Logos doctrine in John than the author is prepared to allow, 
The word finds self-expression in the I AM sayings which assert that 
all that men truly need is present in Jesus. He is the bringer of salvation, 

But we still have not found the answer to the question about the 
content of the revelation in the Word; and in the last resort the only 
answer is that Jesus ‘als der Offenbarer Gottes nichts offenbart, als dass 
er der Offenbarer ist’ (p. 413). True, the Offenbarer is none other than 
Jesus of Nazareth; but the fact that He is the Offenbarer (the ‘dass’) must 
be carefully isolated from what He revealed in the words and acts of His 
life and death (the was). Here is the nemesis of thoroughgoing historical 
scepticism. 

The only remaining clue to the content of the revelation is the content 
of the faith it evokes. Faith for John springs from hearing the words and 
seeing the works of Jesus: it issues in coming to Him, following Him, 
accepting His words. It is a faith that knows its object; and conversely 
Christian knowledge is always believing knowledge. When men come 
to this faith, they give up all their attempts to be self-sufficient. This is 
not an ascetic flight from the world but an ethical surrender of worldli- 
ness. It is an ‘Entscheidung gegen die Welt fiir Gott’ (p. 423); and this 
decision brings real security, true life, knowledge of the truth, and the 
freedom that goes with such knowledge. This freedom is, negatively, 
from sin; and, positively, it is freedom to keep the commandments of 
the Son, that is, to love as we have been loved. The flow of love is a sure 
token of a salvation, whose other fruits are peace and joy. All may be 
summed up by saying that the new life is oneness with the Revealer, but 
without any direct relation to Jesus or God (p. 431). 

There are two main points at which this account of the Johannine 
theology seems to me to be vulnerable. The first is the failure to find any 
content for the revelation. The Revealer reveals nothing but the fact that 
He is the revealer. But John himself makes it clear that the creative love 
of God is the content of the revelation. The commandment ‘Love one 
another as | have loved you’ has its basis in the statement ‘As the Father 
has loved me so I have loved you’ (John 15% *). The statement is as 
relevant to the revelation as the commandment is to faith ; and we could 
wish that at least as much had been made of the fatherly love of God in 
the account of His revelation as is made of the brotherly love of believers 
in the account of their faith. 

The second point is that when the exposition is completed, we are left 
religiously in the air. The believer has abandoned the cosy little world in 
which he tried to make himself secure. He has decided against it, and for 
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God. But he still has no direct relation to God or Jesus. Instead he is 
offered union with a Revealer, who, as we have seen, reveals nothing 
but the fact that He is the Revealer. And even this union is not a 
direct personal relation (p. 432). 

If these criticisms are well founded, they will make it impossible to 
accept Dr. Bultmann’s total picture of the Johannine theology as it 
stands. However that may be, the fact remains that his account is a most 
vivid and stimulating piece of work, which keeps the reader continually 
on the alert (where others lull him into dogmatic slumber); and gives 
him, over and over again, new insights into the detailed exegesis of the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle. 


Biblical Authority for Today, edited by ALAN RICHARDSON and 
WoLFGANG SCHWEITZER. Pp. 347. London: S.C.M. Press, 
1951. 18s. 


Tuts book, in which seventeen other scholars have collaborated with the 
editors, is at once the statement of half a dozen denominational points of 
view and a progress report on four ecumenical conferences at which 
these points of view have been expounded and debated by eminent 
theologians of the several denominations. ‘The main topics have been the 
authority of the Bible, in its relation to ecclesiastical tradition and the 
teaching office of the Church; and the interpretation of Scripture and its 
applicability to the concrete problems of real men living in the world 
today. The work is divided into four parts. In the first, seven writers 
look at the fundamental questions concerning the authority of the Bible 
from the standpoint of their several communions; and it is evident that, 
while much has been done to clarify our ideas, much still remains to be 
done. One has only, for example, to compare what is said about tradition 
on pp. 20, 38, 55, and 110 to see how far we still are from an agreed 
meaning for the term. So also we may collate the utterances on natural 
theology and natural law with similar results. Such comparisons reveal 
very clearly the need and the opportunity for further joint study. 

The second part of the book is a single essay by Dr. Schweitzer on the 
present position in biblical theology and ethics. In this the principal 
schools of thought from fundamentalism to demythologizing existenti- 
alism are passed in review and the attempt made to exhibit what are the 
live issues in this field of scholarship. 

Next we have a series of five papers on the principles of biblical 
hermeneutics, followed by an agreed statement accepted by the members 
of the Wadham Conference of 1949. There is a firm insistence on the 
inescapable duty of beginning all biblical exegesis with ‘historical and 
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critical examination of the text. It is held with equal firmness that the 
key to the understanding of the biblical revelation is Jesus Christ Him- 
self. The fact that the New Testament contains the record of His person 
and work gives it a unique and sovereign place, but not an isolated one. 
Interpretation and application of the Word of God supremely revealed 
in the pages of the New Testament must be carried out with constant 
reference to the Old. Of what kind this reference must be is a thorny 
question. On the whole the feeling of the contributors seems to be 
against allegorical interpretations ; and in this connexion it is interesting 
to compare what Professor Florovsky says on typology and allegory 
(pp. 175 f.) with Professor Marsh’s explanation (pp. 185-91) of the way 
in which the Old Testament speaks of Christ. 

Finally six writers attempt to indicate the kind of guidance available 
in the biblical revelation for our practical problems in the modern world. 
The topics dealt with under this head include the Church’s general re- 
sponsibility to the world for evangelization by word and example, for 
intercession, for vigilance and action in public life. Professor Eichrodt 
writes on the Old Testament teaching about the rights and obligations of 
property. Unfortunately no one could be found to give the New Testa- 
ment teaching. Other essays deal with the Rule of Law, Church and 
State, Nation and Race, and Civilization. On the whole these are useful 
discussions, and there is much to be learned from them. 

Taking the book as a whole, it may be said that it shows how much has 
already been accomplished by ecumenical conference, and how much is 
still to be done. One thing is specially noticeable: that the most useful 
contributions are made by those who are most concerned to produce the 
best that their own denominational traditions have to offer and to receive 
with a hospitable mind and heart the gifts of others. Where the main 
concern is to fortify one’s own doctrinal position, negations and rejec- 
tions tend to multiply, and the dogmatic fortress grows more and more 
like a prison. However, in a book of this kind we learn as much by our 
disagreements as by our agreements; and in this book there is a great 
deal to be learned in both ways. 


Vom himmlischen Fleisch Christi: eine dogmengeschichtliche Studie, 
by Hans Joacuim Scuoeps. Pp. 80. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1951. DM. 3.80. 

In this monograph Professor Schoeps makes what he claims to be the 

first attempt to show in detail the part played in the history of Christian 

doctrine by the notion that the body of the Lord was not derived from 
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‘qui natus est de Spiritu sancto et Maria uirgine’, we must say of Christ 
‘hunc . . . quasi aquam per fistulam, sic per Mariam uirginem trans- 
measse’. This belief is found among the Valentinians; and in the 
Dialogue of Adamantius it is professed by Marinus, who is said to be a 
follower of Bardaisan. Whether the view was actually held by Bardaisan 
or merely attributed to him by Adamantius is a question. 

In the fourth century the matter arises afresh in connexion with 
the controversies about the two natures in Christ. The opinion that the 
flesh of Christ was uncreated and brought from Heaven was held by the 
followers of Apollinarius; but there seems to be some doubt how far 
Apollinarius himself actually went.! The doctrine reappears in Eutyches, 
Julian of Halicarnassus and the Aphthartodocetists, and Hilary of 
Poitiers. 

The greater part of Professor Schoeps’s work is devoted to the 
Reformation and post-Reformation periods. Here the outstanding 
names are those of Caspar Schwenckfeld, Melchior Hoffmann, Menno 
Simons, Valentin Weigel, Nicolaus Teting, and Paul Felgenhauer. A 
special interest attaches to the biblical texts on which the doctrine is 
based. ‘The main supports are Johannine, the Gospel 1'4, 65', and 2 Ep. 
verse 7; and one important result of appealing to John 6 is that the 
question becomes important not only for Christology in the strict sense, 
but also for the doctrine of the Eucharist. In this matter the present 
work and H. Gollwitzer’s essay? on the Lutheran and Zwinglian exegesis 
of John 6 illuminate one another. 

Professor Schoeps has given us an interesting and useful survey of a 
strange and strangely recurrent doctrinal aberration. It whets the appetite 
for more, and particularly for the results of research on the Bible of the 
Heretics, alluded to on p. 19. T. W. MANson 


The Seal of the Spirit. A Study in the Doctrine of Baptism and 
Confirmation in the New Testament and the Fathers, by 
G. W. H. Lampe. Pp. xiv-+340. Longmans, 1951. 35s. 


ALTHOUGH this book is the fruit of recent controversies about Christian 
Initiation, its size and importance remove it completely from the cate- 
gory of a ‘piéce d’occasion’. It must, on the contrary, be ranked as a 
substantial work in its own right, and a major contribution to the subject 
in question. 
The book is divided into three parts. Part One is concerned with the 
* See Loofs-Aland, Dogmengeschichte’, pp. 210 ff.; J. N. D. Kelly, Early 


Christian Creeds, pp. 332-8. 
? In memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer, pp. 143-68. 
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seal of the Spirit in the New Testament. Mr. Lampe follows con- 
temporary scholars who conclude that ‘Christian baptism looks back 
to the baptism of John by way of the baptism received at his hands by 
Jesus’ (p. 20); but he subjects the evidence for this to an independent 
scrutiny. The first Christians did not institute a novel ceremony, but 
gave a new significance to an existing practice. Christ’s baptism may be 
viewed as the agency by which water and the Holy Spirit were brought 
into union for the purpose of the Christian sacrament; and the fact that 
Christian baptism is a re-presentation of the baptism of Jesus implies 
that it is through baptism in water, and not through any other cere- 
mony, such as physical anointing, that the believer enters into the 
possession of the Spirit which is imparted through his membership of 
Christ (p. 45). Neither Pauline nor Johannine thought affords any 
ground for the modern theory which distinguishes a ‘Spirit-baptism’ 
and a ‘water-baptism’, not as the inward and outward parts of one 
sacrament, but as independent entities (pp. 57, 60). In the light of the 
New Testament evidence Mr. Lampe comes to the conclusion that 
when St. Paul speaks of ‘sealing in the Spirit’ in 2 Cor. 12-22, Eph. 
1'3, 43°, he is referring to an inward experience of the Spirit of which 
Baptism is the effective symbol. He examines the theory that the ‘seal 
of the Spirit’ should be identified with Confirmation on the analogy 
between Jewish and Christian methods of initiation (pp. 82 ff.), and 
shows its improbability. This part of the book concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the ‘laying on of hands’ in Acts and elsewhere, and the 
question of Confirmation in the apostolic age. 

The subject of Part Two is the sealing of the faithful in the early 
church. In the sub-apostolic age there is a weakening of the Church’s 
understanding of the Pauline doctrine of justifying faith and of incor- 
poration into Christ; and this in turn had a profound effect upon the 
theology of Baptism. Nevertheless the evidence of the second century, 
through which Mr. Lampe takes us in detail, affords no evidence of a 
separation between water-baptism and Spirit-baptism, or, until the 
close of it, of a separation of the ‘seal’ from water-baptism. This is an 
admirable piece of work, and in particular the treatment of the evidence 
supplied by Justin Martyr’s account of Holy Baptism. ‘There is no 
evidence that Justin, or any other writer up to his time, had begun to 
identify any ceremony, other than Baptism in water, either with the 
sacramental medium of the gift of the Spirit or with the means whereby 
the believer was given the “‘seal for the last day” ’ (p. 111). The reviewer 
would have welcomed a more precise dating, if that is possible, of some 
of the Apocryphal Acts quoted in this section of the book. Mr. Lampe 
then proceeds to examine the evidence afforded by the Apostolic Tradi- 
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tion of Hippolytus, and he shows that its admission or rejection as a 
witness for a separation of water- and Spirit-baptism depends on the 
view taken of the Verona (Latin) text of the document. We may cer- 
tainly go so far as to say that his examination casts doubt upon certain 
dogmatic assertions which have been recently drawn from it. Next he 
discusses the origins of, and the reasons for, the ceremonies which 
became attached to water-baptism, unction, laying on of hands, signing 
with the cross. Here we are admittedly on debatable ground; and if Mr. 
Lampe’s treatment of the matter is at times provocative, it is none the 
less learned and suggestive. The second part ends with an account of the 
disintegration of the New Testament doctrine of the seal of the Spirit 
which began in the third century, in which, however, the ‘seal’ is not 
always applied to post-baptismal ceremonies but can still be used of 
baptism in water. 

Part Three is concerned with the question to which of the ceremonies 
of initiation the Fathers from the first quarter of the third century 
onwards assigned the gift of the Spirit. Mr. Lampe does not claim to 
give an exhaustive treatment of this very large subject: but in the course 
of one hundred pages he makes it clear that in the writings of this period 
there is no consistency, since the gift of the Spirit is associated, now 
with water-baptism, now with pre- or post-baptismal anointing with 
chrism, now with the laying on of hands: each of which ceremonies is 
from time to time regarded as its sacramental medium (p. 197). 

The value of Mr. Lampe’s investigation is enhanced by his clear 
perception of the difficulties and inconsistencies which have been 
created for the doctrine of Holy Baptism by the passages in Acts 8 and 
19 referring to the laying on of hands. He shows that these are not only 
difficult to interpret within the Ac‘s itself, but also that they have been a 
fruitful source of theological confusion among the Fathers, beginning 
with Irenaeus, who endeavoured ‘to force the puzzling narrative of 
Acts 8'-'7 into an uneasy synthesis with the received tradition that the 
gift of the Spirit was an essential aspect of the inward significance of 
water-baptism itself’ (p. 119). Mr. Lampe writes interestingly on what 
he conceives to be the real significance of this passage, pointing out 
that as ‘the preaching of the Gospel in Samaria represented a crucial 
moment in the advance of Christianity’, apostolic sanction and manifest 
tokens of the Spirit’s presence were needed to justify it (p. 72). More 
generally he holds that the laying on of hands ‘is a sign of association in 
the apostolic or missionary task of the Church’ (p. 76), not only in Acts 
but even in the rite as it is administered in Confirmation today (p. 322). 
This suggestion deserves and must await further consideration. But in 
Acts the laying on of hands is clearly associated with extraordinary 
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tokens of the Spirit, and it is doubtful if any interpretative link can be 
forged which will unite its use there with its use as practised in Con- 
firmation in the modern Church of the West. 

With this book in our hands we have a learned and masterly study of 
the history of early baptismal doctrine which inspires us with con- 
fidence that we are presented with the relevant facts. Mr. Lampe 
deserves the gratitude of all serious students of the subject for the 
foundation he has laid. Further, he has made it clear what the general 
doctrine of the first two centuries was, and how it disintegrated sub- 
sequently. And again, he has shown how it has come about that modern 
writers by picking out of the confusion of later patristic testimonies 
such texts as suited their own theories have reached such a variety of 
conclusions. Certain questions still remain, as for example why and 
from what source other ceremonies were added to water-baptism in the 
rite of Christian initiation, and what is to be the rationale of Confirma- 
tion as it is now practised in the West. It may be that Mr. Lampe’s 
conclusions on these matters will not win full acceptance. But even 
where this is so, or where he has shown that no clear conclusion follows 
from the evidence, his work will give pause to those who are perhaps 
over-ready to follow ingenious theories founded on the false assumption 
that the practice and doctrine of the early Church can, all of it, be woven 
into a neat and uniform ‘pattern’. 

We have noted inaccuracies in the printing of Greek words on p. 17, 
l. 13; p. 122, l. +2; p. 155, 1. 2; p. 156, 1. 4; and the Greek requires a 
question mark on p. 178, 1. 34. An index of patristic references would 


add much to the usefulness of this work. J. E. L. Ourtox 
Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam Versionem .. . 1X Libn 
Hester et Iob ex interpretatione Sancti Hieronymi. . . . Romae 


Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis MDCCCCLI. 


Tuts volume contains, first, Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew of 
Esther followed immediately by the Latin version of those parts of the 
LXX Esther which have no Hebrew equivalent, and, secondly, Jerome’s 
version from the Hebrew of Job. For Esther the editors have used the 
manuscripts A C L, and for Job A L V (= Vaticanus-Guelferbytanus, saec. 
vi), with A" K in reserve for passages where the primary manuscripts 
fail. In addition to the series of capitula based on the Vulgate the editors 
give us a series for Job based on the Old Latin. They have made good 
use of several Latin patristic commentaries on Job, namely, Augustine 
on Jerome’s revision of the Old Latin, Julian of Eclanum, Philippus the 
Presbyter, and Gregory the Great. Philippus in particular seems im- 
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portant for the text, the editors following him against the manuscripts 
in one or two places. At Job 317 they read ‘et lactatum est in abscondito 
cor meum’ where all the witnesses have /aetatum or latatum. At page 70 
at the top of the apparatus is a slight oversight in ‘(usque ad 10, enim)’, 
where 10 should be 3. 

We congratulate the editors and publishers on maintaining their high 
standard of scholarship and production in this volume and on making 
such progress in issuing the work. 


New Testament Manuscript Studies: The Materials and the Making 
of a Critical Apparatus, edited by Merritt M. Parvis, ALLEN 
P. WIKGREN. Pp. xi+220+xxxii Plates. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, and the Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1950. $3.00 and 22s. 6d. 


Tuis volume of essays is the fruit of the interest of anumber of American 
scholars in the text and manuscripts of the New Testament. It contains 
essays which may be classified in three groups. One group deals with 
manuscripts in the United States. The first essay in this group is by 
Merrill M. Parvis, “The Importance of the Michigan Manuscript Col- 
lection for New Testament Textual Studies’, an interesting and useful 
account. ‘There are still Coptic texts at Michigan which deserve study 
and publication. MS. 146, a Latin manuscript (p. 134), should not be 
neglected. H. A. Sanders published in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1937, a collation and study of 146, showing that 
much of an Old Latin text has survived in it. At Acts 25 it omits Jovdaior 
with X and one other Latin manuscript, a reading that may be right. 
Next we have Sirarpie der Nersessian, ‘Armenian Gospel Illustration 
as seen in Manuscripts in American Collections’, and Kurt Weitzmann, 
‘The Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illustrations’. These two essays 
stand a little apart from the central interest of the volume, but have a 
value of their own. 

The second group deals with ‘the present position of studies in this 
field’ of the New Testament text. Kenneth W. Clark, ‘The Manuscripts 
of the Greek New Testament’, enables us to understand the concern of 
American scholars today for a full apparatus criticus, a storehouse of 
materials to be used both in reconstructing the text and in writing its 
history. In addition to its value as a summary, this essay has an important 
list of desiderata and much sound advice. Perhaps Professor Clark will 
some day give us a new catalogue of Greek manuscripts. The next 
essay, ‘The Evidence of the Versions for the Text of the New Testa- 
ment’ by Bruce M. Metzger, is the largest contribution to the volume. 
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He discusses all the versions of any importance and most of the issues 
concerning them. Possibly translations such as the Old Frankish and 
the Anglo-Saxon should not be cited in an apparatus criticus, but it is 
useful to have a short statement about them with references. Robert P. 
Casey, ‘The Patristic Evidence for the Text of the New Testament’, 
differs from Professor Metzger in giving us rather a discussion of the 
problems than a survey of work done in recent years. In this way he has 
furnished us with a careful examination of the Diatessaron and of the 
significance of the quotations in the Latin Fathers for the history of the 
Latin New Testament. 

The third group treats of the presentation of the evidence. Frederick 
C. Grant, “The Citation of Greek Manuscript Evidence in an Apparatus 
Criticus’, wisely suggests that we should continue to use Gregory’s 
symbols for manuscripts and rightly warns us against ‘too hasty classi- 
fication.’ Allen P. Wikgren, “The Citation of Versional Evidence in an 
Apparatus Criticus’, examines most of the problems and makes sugges- 
tions which will have to receive serious consideration. Robert M. 
Grant, “The Citation of Patristic Evidence in an Apparatus Criticus’, 
handles one of the most intricate subjects treated in this volume. When 
he writes that ‘an edition of the Greek New Testament ought to con- 
fine itself to the Greek Fathers’, does he mean that he will exclude the 
evidence of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Ephraem? 

None of these essays is designed to be an exhaustive treatment of its 
subject, but all are of value. They are not conclusive in the sense that 
they close certain fields of New Testament study, but they perform some 
of the most useful tasks of an interim report. They enable us to see 
where we stand at the moment and they arouse interest ; and all workers 
in New Testament studies will be grateful to the writers. A reviewer 
could round off his work by adding a little information here and there, 
by pointing out a few errors in detail and by correcting one or two mis- 
prints. Any such activity, however, must not conceal from us the solid 
merits of this volume. We must congratulate the writers on their con- 
tributions, the editors on their labour, and acknowledge our debt to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for subsidizing so valuable a publication. 


O. Sept. Florentis Tertulliani Libri De Patientia. De Baptismo. De 
Paenitentia, editit J. W. Ph. Borleffs (Scriptores Christiani Pri- 
maevt 1V). Pp. 115. Hagae Comitis Sumptibus D. A. Daamen 
Societatis Editricis MCMXLVIII. flor. 6.50. 


In this handy edition Professor Borleffs probably gives us the best 
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text available of these three treatises. By his use of Luxemburgensis 
75 (X) he has been able to do a certain amount for the De Patientia. On 
the other hand he has sadly disfigured pages 18 and 19 by indicating in 
the text with acute brackets ¢ > the places where Montepessulanus 54 
(M) has been cut away. The text of an edition of this kind is not the 
place, in which to give such information. Dr. Borleffs has done much 
more for the De Baptismo by using Trecensis 523 (T), brought to light by 
Dom Wilmart in 1916. Previously modern editors had no manuscript to 
work on, and we depended wholly on the early printed editions. T is 
independent of these editions and contributes much to the improve- 
ment of the text. It is also available for the De Patientia, for which, how- 
ever, we have other manuscripts including X. None the less the editor 
has been able to give us a much better edition of this treatise also. 

As an example of the improvements, due to 7, we may take De Bap- 
tismo xvii. 5. The older editions gave us ‘quodsi quae Pauli perperam 
inscripta sunt’. Dr. Borleffs, using 7, prints ‘quod si quae Acta Pauli 
quae perperam scripta sunt’, thus giving us the needed reference. 

Students of the Latin Bible will do well to check Tertullian’s Biblical 
quotations by this edition. Thus Tertullian quotes 1 Tim. 57? at De 
Baptismo xviii. 1. Before we had T, our editions read ‘manus ne facile 
imposueris ne participes aliena delicta’. T gives ‘manus ne facile im- 
posueritis nec amartiis alienis communicaueritis.’ The Vulgate (WW) 
has ‘manus cito nemini imposueris neque communicaueris peccatis 
alienis’. Here T with its transliteration from the Greek, amartiis, seems 
to give us the oldest text. Later a scribe may have corrected this to 
another Old Latin rendering before the Vulgate was made or its influence 
felt. 

Errors seem to be few. At p. 56, line 3 of the notes, €orjs should be 
éowjs. On this, English readers will find Souter’s note at F.7.S. xxv. 
292 useful. We must thank Professor Borleffs and his publishers for a 
very serviceable edition. G. D. KILpatrick 


Facsimiles and Descriptions of Minuscule Manuscripts of the New 
Testament. By W. H. P. Hatcu. Pp. xii+289, 100 plates. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. $15; £4. 175. 6d. 

THIs sumptuous volume, dedicated to J. E. Frame, does for the 

minuscule manuscripts of the New Testament what Prof. Hatch’s 

earlier volume did for the uncials. It should be unnecessary to add that 
the task is admirably performed. Here are given plates representing in 
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each case one complete page of 100 well-known manuscripts (to quote 
the preface) ‘interesting or important either from the viewpoint of Greek 
palaeography or from that of the textual criticism of the New Testament’, 
Thus, as the author says, the volume does a service to both the palaeo- 
grapher and the textual critic. Its utility for the former is slightly 
diminished by the necessity of a reduction in the scale of some manu- 
scripts, a factor which is always in some degree an impediment to exact 
dating, and more seriously by the fact that only one of the hundred 
manuscripts represented, the first of all, is dated. No doubt Prof. Hatch 
is well qualified to pronounce judgement, both by his wide acquaintance 
with Greek hands and by an examination, in nearly all cases, of the 
manuscnpts themselves (those in Russia were a necessary exception), 
but there must always be a margin of doubt concerning dates fixed on 
grounds of script alone, particularly in the case of so conservative and 
stereotyped a hand as the Greek minuscule, most of all as used in 
biblical manuscripts, where tradition was specially strong. The very 
varying opinions of individual scholars conscientiously recorded in the 
descriptions are a warning how subjective a decision may be. On the 
whole Prof. Hatch’s tendency is apparently to date early rather than 
late in cases of dovbt, but he sometimes decides for a later date than 
some scholars he cites. In general it is probably safe to rely on his 
judgement. The present reviewer rather jibbed at the date (‘saec. x1’) 
assigned to no. XL, but the hand is so unusual that it is perhaps hazardous 
to rely on such apparent signs of lateness as it contains. 

The plates are, almost without exception, remarkably good. The first 
is decidedly faint, especially in the lower part, but it is perhaps a 
difficult manuscript to photograph. Plate xv (Codex 1905) makes a 
rather strange impression; in many lines, in both the text and the 
commentary, the later portion looks like an addition by another hand 
using a much thinner pen. Is this due to faulty focusing of the camera 
or has the manuscript suffered in these places and been touched up 
later? Nothing is said about this in the description. 

The descriptions are models of their kind, giving careful and detailed 
information on practically every point likely to be required. Gregory's 
and von Soden’s numbers are given in each case, with a reference to the 
collection in which the manuscript is found and to its catalogue number. 
The contents are exactly specified, with notes of omissions or imper- 
fections, remarks on any scholia, indication of the type of text and of the 
number of the page reproduced, reference to collations, &c., to facsimiles 
elsewhere published of other pages, and similar information. In the 
palaeographical description such details as date, material, size, number 
of leaves (with note of any lacking, peculiarities of numbering, &c. 
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columns to the page, number of lines in each, colour of the ink, and 
miniatures, where such occur, are carefully recorded. 

The utility of the volume is increased by an introduction, which is 
again masterly. First, after a chapter dealing with different forms of 
Greek writing, the author sketches the history and development of the 
minuscule hand; next, relying mainly on von Soden, he describes the 
apparatus found in many New Testament manuscripts; then he charac- 
terizes the various forms of the text, including the versions; and finally 
he enumerates the chief editions of the Greek New Testament. His 
treatment is throughout lucid and will be extremely useful for handy 
reference. Naturally, in a summary treatment, where constant reserva- 
tions are tedious, he has to write with a definiteness of statement which 
at times the evidence hardly warrants. For example, the statement 
(p. 4) that ‘only uncial letters are found in uncial writing and only 
cursive letters in the cursive script ’is too sweeping, ignoring as it does 
the tendency of an informal book hand to be assimilated to the more 
careful type of cursive and of the latter to acquire a flavour of the book 
hand. The statement (p. 5) that the Curse of Artemisia was written 
‘about the year 300 B.C.’ relies upon Gardthausen’s palaeographical 
judgement to the neglect of the other evidence which led Wilcken to 
place it substantially earlier. There is on pp. 20-21 a useful division 
of the minuscule hand into four periods, with a characterization of each 
period. Nothing is said here of certain stylistic criteria which have been 
held to mark the development, like the enlargement of accents, the 
occasional undue prominence of single letters, and a tendency of the 
hand to break down into a loose and slack style towards the ends of 
lines; but it is true that the specimens here shown do not well illustrate 
these characteristics. There is apparently no reference anywhere to the 
curious use of double accents on words like 5€ and yu). True, there are 
not many examples of this in the plates, but some do occur, e.g. 5é€ 
plates xv, 8th line from bottom; Lxxim, 1. 7, Lxxxiv, 5th line from 
bottom; 4), Lxxxvitl, ll. 8, 11. In mentioning the colometric arrange- 
ment of some New Testament manuscripts it would have been better 
to refer to the probable view that colometry, originally employed in 
poetic books of the Old Testament, was adapted to these New Testa- 
ment manuscripts because they were bilingual and the Latin and Greek 
verses had to be made to correspond. (The Codex Coislinianus is an 
exception due to special reasons.) The first paragraph of Chapter IV 
(p. 40) is perhaps too loosely worded. Is it quite certain that ‘the various 
books of the New Testament were written on rolls of papyrus’? The 
discovery that, quite early in the second century, Egyptian Christians 
were using the un-Egyptian form of the codex in preference to the 
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traditional roll raises the question whether the cheap and handy parch- 
ment codex known to have been in use at Rome in the later first century 
may not have been the form in which at least St. Mark’s gospel was 
first ‘published’. That hypothesis would go far to account for the 
Egyptian evidence, the parchment codex being imitated in the native 
papyrus. Of course, the epistles, being letters, would be written on rolls 
of papyrus. The script used in them would probably be, as the author 
says, ‘a careful non-literary hand’, but can we assume this, rather than, 
e.g., an informal book hand, for the Gospels and Acts, unless Prof, 
Hatch is referring merely to the author’s original drafts? But in that 
case the same might no doubt be said of any work of ancient litera- 
ture. 

These are small points and need not be insisted on. Warm thanks 
are due to Prof. Hatch for a most valuable book. There are indexes of 
manuscripts arranged by centuries, by Gregory’s numbers, and by 
present location, one of persons, an Index Codicum et Papyrorum, and 
an Index Rerum. 


Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, by C. S.C. 
Witiiams. Pp. xiv + 93. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951. 
13s. 6d. 


THE purpose of this volume is to investigate the causes which led to 
alterations of the original text in the books studied, with a special view 
to determining how far these alterations were intentional, and in parti- 
cular to what extent doctrinal considerations determined them. Westcott 
and Hort denied the presence of this last factor, but @ priori it seems 
likely, and the researches of the author and of others whom he cites 
appear to establish its operation in a good many cases. Even in the 
work of modern critics it cannot be ignored. Orthodox scholars, how- 
ever scrupulous, naturally incline to favour suspected readings which 
are doctrinally or liturgically important; ‘liberal’ scholars are often 
tempted to overdo destructive criticism, and even some of the orthodox, 
in a laudable desire to avoid prejudice, may be led into making conces- 
sions too readily. A certain bias in the orthodox direction may be sus- 
pected in the author (thus on p. 31 he advances arguments for the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth); but this, if it exists, does not seriously 
affect his handling of the evidence, which is always admirably objective, 
fairly stating and judicially appraising the various possibilities; and if 
his conclusions tend to be conservative, that is because there is often 
more to be said for the conservative view than hasty iconoclasts have 
recognized. 
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He begins by stating the different motives which have led to inten- 
tional variants. It may here be noted that he gives strong (though of 
course not conclusive) arguments for retaining the cry from the Cross, 
Luke 23°4, despite its omission by many authorities; so, too, the Sweat 
of Blood. The acknowledged excellence of the Alexandrian recension 
has certainly caused some scholars to accord to its omissions a too un- 
,questioning credence. 

Chapter 2 is devoted to Marcion’s text and its influence, chapter 3 to 
Tatian’s, chapter 4 to the influence of doctrine, chapter 5 to Acts; and 
two appendixes deal respectively with Eznik’s text of the N.T. and 
with that of P® (which the author decides is of a ‘Caesarean’ character, 
between the B and D types, but nearer to the former). 

Some comments may be added on particular points. At the end of 
chapter 2 Mr. Williams, discussing Marcion’s influence, makes the very 
relevant remark that the division between ‘heretic’ and ‘orthodox’ was 
not always so sharp in the early second century as we imagine. It is 
indeed easy for a modern critic, with centuries of orthodox thought 
behind him, to forget how fluid theology then was, and consequently 
how easily heretical alterations might find an entry into orthodox 
texts. 

While admitting the force of Professor Lightfoot’s arguments, the 
author does not accept his view that Mark 16° was the original ending 
of that Gospel; certainly, as he remarks, 147° and 167 are naturally 
taken as preparing the way for a later narration of post-resurrection 
appearances in Galilee. He suggests that if the original roll was not 
rewound after reading but was left with the conclusion on the outside 
the ‘last leaf’ might ‘easily become unstuck’; and he makes the further 
suggestion that the present ‘longer ending ’was perhaps added ‘when the 
custom was introduced by Christians of using the codex and not the 
roll form’. It is, however, in the last degree exceptional (if the case 
occurs at all) for a «dAAnua of a papyrus roll to become detached; the 
gumming was remarkably effective. In any case the columns of writing 
rarely coincided with the xoAAjpara. No doubt, human nature being 
what it is, rolls were not always rewound; but it may be noted that in 
literary papyri so far discovered it is commoner to find the end than the 
beginning. Furthermore, papyrus evidence points to a very early adop- 
tion of the codex form by Christians in Egypt. There is not a single 
Christian roll, written on the recto, except the Gnostic Psalm, P. Fay. 2, 
which can be assigned to the second century. Yet the papyrus codex 
was certainly not an Egyptian ianovation. For papyrus the roll was the 
established form; it was to vellum that the codex form used for wooden 
tablets was first adapted, and vellum, though not unknown, is rare in 
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finds of the second century. The codex must have been a foreign im- 
portation, and since we know that vellum codices were in common use 
at Rome, not in the ordinary book trade but for New Year gifts and for 
such purposes as note-books, in the later first century, it is reasonable 
to look to Rome as the likely origin. Is there really any reason why 
Mark, addressing a mainly humble and persecuted community, should 
not have written his Gospel in a vellum codex? If he did, since it may 
well have been left unbound, it would be easy enough for the last leaf 
to become detached. This seems likelier than intentional suppression 
(PP. 44-45). 

The author gives good reasons for preferring the longer text in Luke 
22'%-20, the institution of the Eucharist (pp. 47-51). The defenders 
of the shorter text rest their case on far too slender a basis of manuscript 
evidence, but if the omission in D was not due to pure accident (can 
the ejection of a nonsensical phrase due to the skipping of a scribe’s 
eye from ro uvmep vuwv Sdopevov to To urep vuwy exxuvvopevov be ex- 
cluded as a possibility?) there is room for differences of opinion as to 
its cause. 

The author’s painstaking and judicious examination of the Western 
text in Acts goes to show that that text is a revision which in most cases 
must be judged to lack authority, but that some of its variants do de- 
serve serious consideration. His conclusion, that ‘any future editor of 
the Book of Acts will have to be eclectic in his choice of readings’, may 
be accepted. 

There is an index of names, ancient and modern. The volume is 
excellently produced, and author and publisher are to be congratulated 
on a valuable addition to N.T. textual criticism. On p. 65, last line, 
mavAw is surely a slip of the pen for pwynv. One or two trifling misprints 
(e.g. p. 87, 4th line from bottom, per errorum) are unimportant. 

H. I. Bet 


The Early Syrian Fathers on Genesis: from a Syriac MS. on the 
Pentateuch in the Mingana Collection. By ABRAHAM LEVENE. Pp. 
354. London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 35s. 


IN this handsome and beautifully printed volume Dr. Levene has edited 
17 of the 123 folios in the Mingana Syriac MS. 553, a Nestorian manu- 
script which contains a commentary on obscure passages in the Penta- 
teuch. The Syriac text, which is reproduced in clear, legible facsimile 
and is followed by a translation, presents the exposition of Genesis 1-27. 
The commentary claims to be ‘drawn from the commentary of the 
saintly Mar Theodorus and from the Syrian traditions of Mar Ephrem, 
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John and Abraham of Beth Rabban and of Mar Michael and of other 
teachers’; but most of the section now edited is the work of an anony- 
mous author who, according to A. Scher, lived ‘aprés le ix® siécle, car 
il y cite I86‘dad, év. de Hdattha (vers 850)’.' 

In his Introduction, Dr. Levene gives a description of the manuscript 
and treats both of its text and of its exegesis. He writes: ‘The age of this 
MS., to judge from the form of the k ‘ter shin used therein is earlier 
than the 12th century’ (pp. 3 f.). But MS. 553 is, according to the 
colophon on fol. 123a, a modern transcript, made in 1930 for Dr. 
Mingana,? of a manuscript preserved in the Convent of Notre-Dame- 
des-“Semences, which in turn was copied in 1887 from a manuscript 
in the Bibliotheque épiscopale de Séert.? 

To the text Dr. Levene adds linguistic and exegetical notes and two 
essays on comparative exegesis, Syriac and Rabbinic, in which he seeks 
to show the interaction of Christian and Jewish thought on certain 
biblical themes during the first five centuries C.E. He finds in this 
commentary evidence of extensive borrowing from Rabbinic sources as 
well as an original and distinctive contribution to the exegesis of the 
Scriptures; he finds echoes of Jewish-Christian controversy; he shows 
the fundamental difference between the Christian and the Jewish 
approach to be that ‘in the latter case the Torah was studied for its 
intrinsic value, in the former only for its extrinsic value’ (p. 333), so 
that ‘Christian exegesis sought to establish authority in the O.T. for 
Christian teaching’ (p. 335). 

Dr. Levene has done Syriac studies a service by making available this 
repertory of East Syrian exegesis, and many will be grateful for his most 
useful collection of Rabbinic material, though they will wish to supple- 
ment it from other sources, e.g. from P. I. Hershon, Genesis, with a 
Talmudical Commentary (Eng. trans. by M. Wolkenberg, 1883). It is to 
be hoped that more of this manuscript will be published, although it is 
hardly to be expected that future volumes will be on the same generous 
scale. It may be suggested that an edition of the text should be com- 
pleted, while the exegetical notes are reserved for a special study. The 
grammatical and etymological notes might well be omitted altogether, 
for this is the least satisfactory section of the volume under review. 
Most of the grammatical explanations refer to elementary points and 
many of the etymologies a student will find in his B.D.B.* Further, there 

" Notice sur les manuscrits syriaques conservés dans la bibliothéque des Chaldéens 
de Notre-Dame-des-Semences (1906), p. 13. 

? Catalogue of Mingana Collection of Manuscripts, i. 1024. 

? A. Scher, op. cit., p. 13. 

* Dr. Levene (pp. 100, 346) omits the name of the third editor when he refers 
to the Hebrew and English Lexicon by Brown, Driver and Briggs. It may be 
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is a serious absence of references to modern literature. Thus, while the 
glossary in Bernstein, Chrestomathia Syriaca (1832), is frequently cited 
for meanings and etymologies, no use is made of even such a well- 
known work as Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (1928). Finally, several 
slips in printing in this part fall to be corrected, e.g. read at p. 101 


$- ; 
NW, at 107 _Ja5, at 110 LAs, at 114 teu, at 117 Ku 5, at 122 dea, 
At p. 104 read X¢ for 3c and at 106 Wilb for Lb, 


Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac. By Artuur 
Véésus. Pp. xxv+219. (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium, vol. 128, Subsidia tome 3.) Louvain: L. Durbecg, 
1951. Fr. b. 300. 


IN a series of articles and pamphlets which have appeared since 1947 
Dr. Véébus, formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Univer- 
sity of Tartu, Estonia, and now at the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, has discussed various problems concerning the text of the 
Syriac gospels. Writing in the Preface to his Researches on the Circula- 
tion of the Peshitta in the Middle of the Fifth Century, which was published 
by the Baltic University, Pinneberg, in 1948, Dr. Véébus says: “This 
study was written in a Displaced Persons’ camp where I am leading a 
most primitive life under most difficult conditions, my only property 
consisting of as many manuscripts and as much scientific material as 
I and my wife were able to carry with us when we were forced to abandon 
our home.’ All who have read these earlier works and perceived the 
hardships and set-backs suffered by their author will rejoice that he has 
now been able to gather the results of his investigations into one volume 
and to present his argument with more fullness and in more convenient 
form. 

Dr. Véébus conjectures that the early Syrian Christians used the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and that this usage may have 
influenced Tatian when he came to compose the Syriac Diatessaron, for, 
although he was writing in Rome, he took this gospel with the Semitic 
background as his main source and this contributed to the success of his 
Gospel Harmony. But ‘trends in theological, ecclesiastical, and historical 
affairs co-operated in the formation of an atmosphere in which a change 
in the Gospel text form was inevitable’ (p. 32). Tatian’s work was 


added that the list of works consulted (pp. 346 f.) lacks both order and consis- 
tency. 
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gradually supplanted by the Evangelion da-~Mepharreshe, though both 
versions continued in use side by side for some time, and the older work 
was favoured in remote centres and, for its compactness, by anchorites. 
That it contained old and familiar text material, readings taken over 
from the Diatessaron, partly explains the success of the Vetus Syra, but 
another reason was the flexibility and elasticity of the new text, for the 
two surviving manuscripts of this version exhibit independent tradi- 
tions and there are traces in many Syriac writings of other similar types 
of text. ‘The number of differing texts of the Vetus Syra can easily 
amount to that estimated by Hieronymus regarding the variety of the 
Vetus Latina’ (p. 35). 

F. C. Burkitt’s theory of the Rabbulan ‘authorship’ of the Peshitta is 
set aside by Dr. Véébus, who regards this version as a collective work. 
He shows that Rabbula himself used not the Peshitta but a text of the 
Old Syriac type. Burkitt’s famous dictum: Before Rabula, no trace 
of the Peshitta: after Rabbula, hardly a trace of any other text (Ev. 
da-Meph. ii. 161), is held to be incorrect in both particulars. Evidence is 
adduced to show that the Peshitta is older than Rabbula’s episcopacy ; 
the works of later writers, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Arabic as well as 
Syriac, are combed with much success for citations from, or reminis- 
cences of, the Old Syriac. 

This brief account of the contents of a fascinating and most instructive 
book passes over many valuable discussions. Light is thrown, for ex- 
ample, on several periods of the history of eastern Christendom, for 
Dr. Véébus relates the Syriac Bible closely to the Church which pro- 
duced and used it. Particularly important are the many facts gleaned 
from unpublished Syriac manuscripts. 

Not all of what is new in this work will be accepted without further 
discussion, and alternative explanations of some of the textual data 
accumulated by Dr. Védébus have already been suggested ; cf. M. Black, 
Bulletin (1950) of Stud. Nov. Test. Soc. Nor would Dr. Védbus have it 
otherwise, for he deprecates the ‘unhappy situation’ caused by the 
uncritical acceptance of Burkitt’s theories. Here one phenomenon 
accepted by both Burkitt and our author may be chosen for comment. 
Of the characteristics of the Peshitta Dr. Véébus writes: “The most 
important is the constancy and rigidity of its text’ (p. 55). Burkitt, 
speaking of a suffix dropped at Matt. 7° in three Peshitta manuscripts, 
says that this is ‘one of the few examples of ‘Old Syriac’ readings 
surviving in the codices of the Syriac Vulgate’ (op. cit., p. 150). But 
a study of the apparatus criticus to the first gospel reveals a considerable 
number of traces of the influence of the Old Syriac, and when an index 
of Old Syriac readings is prepared—and it is a great merit of the work 
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of Dr. Véébus that it has shown so convincingly the necessity of such 
a list—this source must not be neglected. 
WituiaM Durr McHarpy 


IGNACE D’ANTIOCHE; Lettres; PoLYCARPE de SMYRNE: Lettre aux 
Philippiens; Martyre de Polycarpe, ed. P. TH. CAMELOT, O. P.; 
Pp. 286. 2° édition. (Sources Chrétiennes, Editions du Cerf, 
810 fr.). 


Tuis useful edition of the Letters of Ignatius has been revised and im- 
proved and takes account of the most recent literature on the subject. 
A short but valuable introduction contains a good summary of Ignatius’ 
doctrinal teaching with some particularly useful remarks on his Christo- 
logy and his use of agennetos, and an interesting account of Ignatius’ 
mysticism and of his doctrine of the Sacraments and of the Church. 
There is a note on the importance of Ignatius in the history of Christian 
thought and a very brief allusion to the question of authenticity which 
one could wish to see expanded. 

The translation maintains a high standard throughout, in spite of the 
obvious difficulty of translating this author adequately. There is a short 
critical apparatus (the text used is that of Funk-Bihlmeyer), and abun- 
dant notes. Among these there are some comments which are likely to 
produce some controversy. Eph. 18? (iva 7 7der 7d ddwp Kabapicn) is 
taken to mean that by the baptism of Jesus as a figure of his death and 
resurrection the water participated in the virtue of his passion. This 
interpretation appears to be in harmony with New Testament and 
patristic teaching, but it is doubtful if so much is to be read out of this 
particular text. Magn.g! (Adyos dzé ovyijs mpoeAGuiv) is said not to refer 
to the generation of the Word. Rom. 72 (6 éuos epws éoravpwrat) is re- 
ferred to the mortification of earthly desire, and the identification of eros 
with Christ, which was made by Origen and advocated by P. Kleist and 
recently by Miss H. C. Graef (La Vie Spirituelle, Feb. 1950, pp. 99-100), 
is rejected. Many other comments in these learned notes will arouse 
much interest and discussion. To the Ignatian Epistles are attached 
similar editions of Polycarp’s Epistle and the Martyrdom. The introduc- 
tion to the former favours the view that the letter is a unity and insists 
that even if P. N. Harrison’s division of it into two letters be accepted 
the second ought to be assigned to a date quite soon after that of the 
first. The author gives some support to Grégoire’s recent advocacy of 
the date 177 for Polycarp’s martyrdom, but wisely remarks that the 
question remains open, as indeed a recent note in this Journal (April, 
1952, pp. 79-83) by Dr. W. Telfer suggests. 
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CLEMENT D’ALEXANDRIE, Les Stromates, Stromate 1, ed. C. Mon- 
péseRT and M. Caster. Pp. 177. (Sources Chrétiennes, Editions 
du Cerf, 780 fr.). 


Tuis volume comprises the first book of the Stromateis. It contains a 
translation by Professor Caster, with text and notes completed after his 
death by Professor Mondésert, who has supplied the introduction. The 
difficulties which this dual authorship must have presented have been 
ably overcome, and the high standard of scholarship characteristic of the 
series has been well maintained. 

The translation is generally excellent, and will be widely welcomed, 
for the version most readily accessible to English readers, that provided 
in the ‘Ante-Nicene Christian Library’ of 1871, is often far from satis- 
factory and was produced before the appearance of Stahlin’s edition in 
the ‘Berlin Corpus’. The text for the most part reproduces that of 
Stihlin, but from time to time adopts either the manuscript readings 
in preference to his conjectures or other conjectural emendations, such 
as those proposed by Del Grande or Friichtel. It is a delicate task to 
establish a satisfactory text of this work, for which the manuscript evi- 
dence is very méagre, and it has been well handled in this edition. One 
could wish that space had permitted the provision of fuller notes on the 
subject-matter; those that are given are useful but slight. 

The introduction is chiefly noteworthy for its full discussion of the 
various theories which have sought to relate the Stromateis to Clement’s 
apparent programme of a trilogy of Protrepticus, Paedagogus, and Dida- 
scalus. It also affords a useful summary of the contents of the first book 
of the Stromateis, with some brief comment on Clement’s view of the 
relation between the Christian faith and Greek philosophy. 


Oricine, Homélies sur les nombres, ed. ANDRE MEHAT. Pp. 572. 
(Sources Chrétiennes, Editions du Cerf, 960 fr.). 


Tuls series has already given us a translation of Origen’s Homilies on 
Exodus, and its general editors deserve high praise for venturing upon 
the publication of another of Origen’s expositions of the Old Testament 
in spite of the great length of this work. Rufinus’ version of these homi- 
lies is not among the better-known works of Origen, apart, perhaps, 
from the famous 27th Homily with its allegorical interpretation of the 
stages of Israel’s wanderings in the wilderness. It deserved to be brought 
more fully to the notice of students of patristic thought, for it is full of 
interest and highly important in the history of doctrine, exegesis, and 
ascetical and mystical theology. 

This volume consists of a translation only; considerations of space 
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alone would prohibit the reproduction of Rufinus’ text. There are many 
valuable notes in illustration of the subject-matter, among which we 
may notice an important comment on Origen’s doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit (pp. 124-5) and a good note on the atoning efficacy ascribed to 
martyrdom (pp. 194-5). In the context of the latter note Bardy’s inter. 
pretation of ‘ille qui praevidet et praenoscit omnia’ as the devil is rightly 
rejected and the phrase is referred to God (hom. 10.2). 

The full introduction contains much useful material on Origen’s 
thought and exegesis, particularly in respect of his doctrine of the pro- 
gress of the soul and its successive stages. G. W. H. Lampe 


Diakonie, Festfreude und Zelos in Verbindung mit der altchristlichen 
Agapenfeier. By Bo Retcke. Pp. 444. (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift 1951: 5.) Uppsala: Lundequist. Wiesbaden: Harras- 
sowitz. 22 kr. 


THis is an uncommonly original and interesting book. The author begins 
with a judicious review of the problem concerning the relation of 
‘eucharist’ and ‘agape’ in the early church. He refuses to accept the 
dominant view that agape and eucharist were originally different, and 
argues persuasively that the four titles xAdois rod dprov, xupiaxdy 
deimvov, aydmn, and edyapioria are all used as pars pro toto, each title 
emphasizing a different aspect of the sacred meal. This leads to a broad 
study of the Lettmotiven in Christian thought about the Lord’s supper 
from the New Testament to the end of the fourth century. 

Under the title ‘Diakonie’ Dr. Reicke studies the idea of making pro- 
vision for the poor at the expense either of the Church or of a private 
individual (pp. 9-164). This section is marked by excellent chapters on 
the private agape, at which the person providing the supper would 
expect to receive in return the special prayers of the celebrant and the 
communicants, and on the funerary agape and the celebrations at the 
shrines of the martyrs. The idea of providing such a supper for the poor 
is seen to be dependent upon the ancient Israelite feasts with which 
rejoicing is also necessarily connected (e.g. Deut. 16'3-'5 on the feast 
of tabernacles). The second part of the book, entitled ‘Festfreude’ 
(pp. 167-229), deals with this Jewish tradition in the Old Testament and 
in Rabbinic texts. The Christian idea of rejoicing is connected with the 
Sunday eucharist, not because of the joy of the resurrection, but because 
of this Festideologie (pp. 212, 224 f.). Good living and feasting may easily 
cause excess, and Dr. Reicke finds evidence that such troubles were 
known in Judaism in the seventh chapter of the Assumption of Moses, a 
text of great importance for his thesis. He thinks that the persons there 
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criticized for their gluttony are the Jewish leadeis early in the first cen- 
tury A.D., and are probably a group of Pharisees. This leads on to the 
last section of the book, “Zelos und Agitation’ (pp. 232-393), where the 
author considers the tendencies to rivalry, envy, and intrigue which 
gathered round the eucharistic communion. The Corinthian disorders, 
which Dr. Reicke thinks were caused by docetic Judaizers with hedonist 
inclinations, are thus set in a wider context, and are compared with the 
intrigues of Hellenistic corporations at Rome, Pompeii, and in the 
eastern provinces. 

Many interesting exegetical points are discussed. The rich magnate of 
the second chapter of the epistle of James is interpreted as a wealthy 
capitalist of senatorial or knightly rank who is anxious to gain the votes 
of the Christian ‘club’, and is treated with great respect because the 
Christians are hoping that when in office he will use his influence to 
protect them from persecution (pp. 342-3). There are illuminating com- 
ments at pp. 40-41 on Hermas, Simil. 5. 2. 9-11, and at p. 82 on Hip- 
polytus, Apostolic Tradition, 26. It is a pity that in the chapter on the 
private agape there is no mention of the remarkable sentence in the 
letter of the Melitian Callistus (P. Lond. 1914, line 28, in H. I. Bell, 
jews and Christians in Egypt, 1924, p. §9). Callistus tells of the repent- 
ance of the praepositus of the soldiers at the camp by Alexandria after 
he had maltreated some of the Melitian brethren. Not only did the man 
apologize, but despite the fact that he was a pagan he even paid the 
expense of an agape! to propitiate God on account of the wrong he had 
done: éoincev 5€ Kai aydany év éxivy [sic] 7H Hepa “EAAnv av d{a] ro 
dudprnpa 6 éroinoev. 

A place where Dr. Reicke seems to have been perhaps the victim of 
his thesis is his discussion (pp. 390 f.) of the words of Celsus, as quoted 
by Origen, c. Cels. i. 1. Celsus begins his book by the general observa- 
tion that while public associations are legal, secret societies are not, and 
the Christians’ secret meetings are accordingly illegal. Origen continues: 
kai BovAerar SuaBareiv viv KaAovpevny aydmny xpiotvavav mpds adArjAovs 
Gm6 Tod Kowod KwSuvou idiorapevny Kai Suvvapevny dmepdpxca. Many have 
debated whether Celsus means the agape as a meal, or agape as a moral 
virtue. Dr. Reicke decides for the former, rejecting the view of Koetschau 


' Sir Harold Bell translates ‘he had a service said’ (p. 62). Karl Holl (Gesam- 
melte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, ii, p. 287, n. 3) rejects this rendering on the 
ground that it is inconceivable that a pagan could have done such a thing, and 
thinks the praepositus merely sent the Melitian community some money without 
any request for a service. This seems to ignore the force of “EA\Anv wv which 
obviously implies that to Callistus himself the action was astonishing. Even a 
Pagan could hope that heaven would be made propitious to him if the Melitian 
brethren prayed for him at their agape. 
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and Bader that all the words from dydzny to the end of the sentence 
derive from Celsus; in Celsus, he thinks, the notion is impossible that 
Christian coherence should be caused by external distress. That it is not 
so impossible is proved by the fragment quoted from Celsus in iii. 14 
where precisely the same notion occurs. The author exaggerates the 
evidential value for his thesis of this passage in Origen. 

But this is a fine and striking book, the argument of which is not 
affected by such details. For the history of the agape Dr. Reicke’s study 
is indispensable. 


L’ Image de Dieu chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse: esquisse d'un 
doctrine. By RoGeER Leys, S. J. (Museum Lessianum, section 
théologique, no. 49.) Pp. 146. Brussels: L’édition universelle, 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. 


Tuis short monograph is a useful contribution towards the understand. 
ing of one of the most interesting and most baffling of the Greek 
Fathers. While the author does not simplify Nyssen’s blend of Origen, 
Plotinus, and biblical theology, he comes down, with H. von Balthasar 
and J. Daniélou, on the side of those who would regard Gregory as 
primarily a Christian (p. 45), and his survey of Gregory’s language about 
the image throws into relief the less Plotinian elements in his thought. 
Among the points of interest raised by this book there is a good dis- 
cussion of Gregory’s ideas of mankind in totality as the divine image 
(pp. 78 ff.); a valuable appendix analyses the two homilies on Genesis 
176 (Migne, P.G. xliv. 257-98), commonly regarded as not authentic 
on the ground that they make the common patristic distinction between 
‘image’ and ‘likeness’ which does not appear elsewhere in Nyssen. 
Pére Leys accepts E. von Ivanka’s view that the homilies are authentic 
(Byz. Zeits. xxxvi, 1936, pp. 46-57) and carries his arguments further. 
The book is admirably printed, and there are plentiful quotations of 
the Greek text. H. CHapwick 


La Doctrine Christologique de S. Cyrille d’Alexandrie avant la 
querelle Nestorienne. By J. LIEBAERT. Pp. 253. Lille, 1951. 


Tuis important doctrinal study appears as No. 58 in a series of Mémoires 
et Travaux by the Facultés catholiques of Lille. The author contends 
that students hitherto have erred in approaching the doctrine of Cyril 
with his anti-Nestorian writings principally in view. In these, the 
exigencies of controversy drive him to use words and phrases that do 
not belong to his own personal vocabulary. To understand Cyril’s own 
thought, one must isolate for examination his writings prior to 428. And 
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since there has always been a tendency to regard his anti-Nestorian 
teaching as classical, it is necessary to keep a look-out for retouches that 
the text of his earlier work may have suffered in tradition. The Old 
Testament commentaries have been dated too early. The only writings 
other than Paschal Letters that can safely be dated before 428 are 
the Thesaurus, the Dialogues on the Trinity, and the Commentary on 
St. Fohn’s Gospel. To these works, therefore, Professor Liébaert turns 
his attention. He finds Cyril’s polemical interest, at this stage, to be 
wholly anti-Arian, with Athanasius, c. Arianos. iii. 42-53, as his clear 
and principal inspiration, and some recognizable indebtedness to 
Didymus, to whom we must credit, on this evidence, a writing c. 
Eunomium. What is remarkable is Cyril’s complete disregard for the 
dangers of Apollinarianism. His Christology is characteristic of the 
fourth century, and he must have turned a blind eye upon even Alexan- 
drine writings of the early fifth. Cyril’s anthropology is almost non- 
existent, extending no farther than the Platonic notion of man as spirit 
enclosed in body. His formal acceptance of the idea that this body is en- 
souled brought him no interest in psychology. Consequently, in his 
Christology, he accepted the supposition of his Arian opponents, that 
Christ is Logos in flesh, just as every man is spirit in flesh. And until 
the Nestorian controversy compelled him, he never ventured outside 
the frame of this over-simplified Christology. For Cyril, the divine 
paradox is that the Logos, in the fulness of time and without suffering 
change, took to Himself ‘manhood’, by which he understands all predi- 
cates of our nature which are not predicates of the Logos, and are free 
from taint of sin. Professor Li¢baert demonstrates that, before 428, 
Cyril did not regard Christ’s ignorance as real, and that he understood 
Him to have worshipped and received heavenly gifts only on our behalf, 
and not His own. He avoided psychological explanation of passages 
regarding Christ where none other seems possible. Thus, of John 13?! 
(‘Jesus was troubled in spirit’), Cyril says that His body shuddered, 
expressing the aversion of the Logos from sin, while he explains Luke 
25? (‘grew in wisdom and stature’) as meaning that the revelation evoked 
growing admiration. For Cyril, kenosis meant the temporary owning of 
infirmities, which should yield, in due course, to glorification. The flesh 
of the incarnation was flesh like ours, and not heavenly flesh. But Cyril, in 
spea*ing of the union of the Logos with flesh, never, like dyophysites, 
treats the Logos and flesh as on the same plane. To do that is to make 
two mpéow7a, which, in commenting on John 3%3, Cyril condemns. 

As Weigl observed, Cyril’s emphasis in soteriology is not on the moral 
and saving deeds of Christ—these are but reversals of man’s disobedience 
—but on the mystic bridging of the gulf between God and man in the 
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incarnation. It is still, at bottom, the Irenaean idea of salvation by 
recapitulation. Christ took flesh wapa ¢dvow, to win our elevation tmep 
vou. 

Professor Liébaert ends by deploring the tragedy of 428, when an 
arrested Alexandrinism came into collision with a twisted version of the 
Syrian dualism, to the lasting loss of momentum on the part of the 
Christian quest for Christological understanding; whereas the two 
approaches to Christology should have been combined to speed it on ity 
way. 

Henceforward, all study of the theology of Cyril will need to take 
notice of this patient and able work of reconsideration, where insight 
has at every stage gone forward with rigorous re-examination of the 
evidence. W. Tere 


Christianity and Pagan Culture in the later Roman Empire. By 
M. L. W. LaistNer. Pp. vi+145. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York, and O.U.P., 1951. 20s. 


Ear_y Christian writers are unanimous in contrasting as black and 
white the objects of pagan and Christian education. Pagan education, 
they believed, sought to create in the young man an intellectual and 
verbal dexterity: Christian education sought to train him in the moral 
virtues. It is to Christian writers that the word ‘rhetoric’ principally owes 
its pejorative sense. ‘Unless you are good’, said Chrysostom, ‘your 
words will only do harm and it is better to say nothing.’ This contrast 
between morality and intellectual ‘sophistry’ misrepresented the opinions 
of the pagan educators. Many enlightened pagans, from Isocrates to 
Julian, held that moral training was the primary purpose of education: 
but they stressed the development of the intellect as the means to this 
end. Man at his highest was mind: and therefore moral training was 
inseparable from instruction in the right handling of opinions and ideas. 
Education at its best must mean the stimulating of the intellectual 
powers; and so Porphyry proposed doubts to his pupils. In spite of 
what Dr. N. H. Baynes has called the ‘pagan fundamentalism’ illustrated 
by the theories of Iamblichus, the best non-Christian education even 
of the fourth century had preserved some traces of the Socratic 
inheritance. 

In contrast with the theories of modern education, early Christian 


writers did not believe that the training of the mind was inseparable § 


from the training of the character. Chrysostom’s address on education 
(which Professor Laistner here translates in an appendix) advocates the 
cutting of the boy’s hair short to prevent pride, the prevention of 
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immoral conduct or licentious speech, insistence on prayer and short 
hours of sleep, the memorizing of Scripture and hymns, instruction in 
the narratives of the Old Testament rather than in legends like the 
yoyages of the Argonauts. The boy is to be shown ‘fair books’ and to 
be taught wisdom: but this wisdom is the fear of the Lord. Chrysostom, 
though his Greek was classical and his learning wide, was not interested 
in intellectual prowess as an element in education. 

The success of evangelistic work forced the Christian leaders to 
develop a system of religious instruction for the converts. Therefore 
the Christians almost always conceived education in terms of catecheti- 
cal teaching. Education meant the imparting of the essential history of 
the Old and New Testaments, warnings against Judaism, paganism, or 
heresy, explanation of ecclesiastical rites. There was no desire that the 
youth or the convert should think. The faith was being imparted: the 
imbibing of instruction therefore consisted in accepting the expressions 
of truths which were being transmitted. It was true that Christian con- 
troversialists needed a more profound equipment. In his Great Cate- 
chism Gregory of Nyssa instructed Christian catechists in the need for 
adaptability in their dealings with converts according to the religion 
which each had professed before his conversion. But the emphasis 
remained catechetical. Moreover, the only extant theory of education 
rested upon the study of heathen literature; and the gods and demons 
of that literature were not yet thought to be dead. Even Julian, by the 
decree forbidding Christians to give higher education, proved his con- 
fidence in the anti-Christian power of Homer and Plato. The Christian 
distrust of the religious implications in non-Christian education explains 
the sweeping condemnations of pagan literature by extremists like Epi- 
phanius or the Didascalia with its ‘Avoid all books of the heathen’. It 
explains the vacillations of learned theologians like Jerome or Origen. 

Thus the strength of pagan education lay in the stimulus which it 
gave to mental development: its weakness, that which afflicts all educa- 
tion where intellectual prowess outstrips moral training. The strength 
of Christian education lay in the earnestness of its moral purpose: its 
weakness, that in its fear of polytheistic literature and with its catecheti- 
cal presuppositions it distrusted thinking except along carefully trodden 
grooves. 

The school of Alexandria is something of an exception: but after 
Origen’s expulsion it appears to have returned to the status of a cate- 
chetical school. Yet even Tertullian reluctantly admitted that the 
Christians must be educated. The Church could not effectively dismiss 
the whole system of teaching when no alternative basis or programme 
for education could be found; aliter discere non potest. The arguments 
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adduced to prove that the Christian might legitimately study the classics 
are weak. St. Basil believed that he could only defend pagan literature 
as a useful treasury of moral examples: St. Augustine, whose De 
Doctrina Christiana is a landmark in the history of Christian education, 
believed that every other study was to be accepted as equipment for 
the study of the Bible. But the arguments by which education was 
defended were less important than the fact that the defence was made: 
Greek theology, the development of ecclesiastical Latin, the influence 
of the rhetor’s chair upon the pulpit, the great Gallic tradition of 
Christian and classical learning from the school of Ausonius to the 
collegium conplatonicorum of Sidonius—these show the partial merging 
of ancient education with Christian teaching. Courcelle’s study of the 
Neoplatonic influence upon Ambrose is one more stage in the discovery 
of the extent to which this merging has affected Christian thought. 
Professor Laistner has admirably surveyed this conflict in these 
Richard Lectures in the University of Virginia. The text and notes 
offer wise and stimulating suggestions, not only on the battle of cultures 
in the realm of higher education, but on a variety of cognate subjects. 
Since the book was published, he has given an apparatus for the Lesbos 
manuscript of the sermon translated in the appendix, in Vigiliae Chm- 
stianae, v (1951), pp. 179-85. It is tempting to believe that the sermon 
is two sermons, which a copyist has joined with a single sentence at 
the end of section 15. OwEN CHADWICK 





Orient et Byzance. Le Tréfonds Oriental de l Hagiographie Byzan- 
tine. By ¢ PAUL PEETERS, S.J. Pp. 236 (Subsidia Hagiographica 
26). Brussels: Society of Bollandists, 1950. 


PauL Peeters died on 18 August 1950 while he was revising the Appen- 
dix to this book ; his colleagues added referer.ces to his own publications 
during the last twenty-five years but otherwise left his last work un- 
touched. Le Tréfonds Oriental consists of six lectures given at the Col- 
lége de France in 1943 (one of which has already been published in the 
Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 61, 1943) together with an Appendix which 
originally appeared in the Analecta Bollandiana in 1922. 

Peeters begins by defining the word ‘Orient’ as a collective term 
designating the people, languages, and cultures native to certain regions 
partially affected by Greek civilization but not deprived of their native 
characteristics. The regions selected are those which contributed to the 
general course of Byzantine literature, i.e. Egypt, Syria, Aramaan 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Georgia. Peeters then proceeds to discuss 
the interpenetration of both the Greek and the respective native civilize 
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tions. He draws on the work of a lifetime, and with a quiet confidence, 
m unusual linguistic equipment, and a delightful flavour of irony, he 
points out that the Greek element in East Mediterranean hagiology is 
not necessarily the only, or even the predominant, factor. Nor does he 
neglect Latin sources. Life in the early Middle Ages was cosmopolitan 
and the net must be cast wide. The student of Gregory of Tours no less 
than of St. Menas or Sts. Sergius and Bacchus will profit from this work. 

In his survey of each area the author admirably sums up the achieve- 
ments of scholars in recent years, often adding some illuminating detail 
or contribution of his own, while preserving a proper caution in the 
field of papyrology. He begins with Egypt, pointing out that here—in 
contrast to other areas—the Hellenic element remained apart. Greek 
was not the language of the countryside and (in spite of the Coptic 
borrowing of the Greek alphabet) was never assimilated by the natives 
as Arabic was later. Unlike the Aramzan world, Roman and Byzantine 
Egypt was not bilingual. Papyrus finds make it increasingly certain that 
from the mid-fourth century onwards Coptic was the written and spoken 
language of a large region in Upper and Middle Egypt, and it was evi- 
dently thought necessary, for instance, to translate one of St. Athana- 
sius’s festal letters into Coptic. Nevertheless the mutual indebtedness of 
Greek and Egyptian worlds remains, and the author gives two instances 
of this. With masterly touch he analyses the legend of the Egyptian 
St. Menas who died during the great persecution and whose tomb was 
in Upper Egypt. For some time there were only accounts of the miracles 
done at his shrine, but no life and martyrdom until one was composed 
by a Greek who grafted on to St. Menas the acta of the soldier-martyr 
St. Gordius of Caesarea. This Greek passion was incorporated into the 
native framework and interwoven into local tradition. ‘Thus the inter- 
action of Greek and Coptic hagiography can be demonstrated, though 
it must be confessed that it needs the hand of a Peeters to unravel such 
tangled evidence. But even more important than direct or indirect 
borrowings of this kind was the contribution made by Coptic Egypt in 
its development of the early monastic ideal. The first Christian monastic 
institutions were a product of the unlettered Pachomius, a convert to 
Christianity and a native Egyptian. And the very mainspring of this 
conception was embodied in the Apophthegmata patrum which handed 
down to the east, and to the rest of Christendom as well, the spirituality 
of these early saints and monks. Here documents in both Greek and 
Coptic, as well as in other languages, are involved, and Peeters has some 
illuminating and provocative remarks about the problems they present. 
To him the main point is not the differences as between Coptic and 
Greek versions, but the undeniable fact that these documents express 
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‘une réalité de la couleur la plus égyptienne’. None would deny in 
general the tribute paid to the land which in some ways reacted gy 
strongly against the invasion of the Graeco-Roman world, though not 
all will subscribe to the author’s conclusion that the monastic ideal, 
originally an experiment in Egyptian soil, found its full development, 
not in the Greek world, but at the hands of le génie latin. 

In Syria the whole set-up was different. In the Aramzan world 
Greek and Syriac existed amicably side by side as the joint possession 
of a bilingual class, and so Greek literature through written Syriac was 
able to keep in touch with centres essentially Aramzan, as in Edessa 
and Nisibis, and with farther Asia. It was thus that certain eastern 
traditions were preserved which in the past have not always been recog. 
nized as coming from non-Byzantine sources. The effect of the Arab 
invasion of these areas (on which systematic work still needs to be done) 
was to submerge and to some extent to replace both Greek and Syriac 
by Arabic. When in the tenth century parts of north Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia were reconquered by the Byzantines they took over the legends 
they found in the Aramzan world and ante-dated these grecized ver- 
sions to make them seem the originals. Thus in countless ways the 
Greek and Aramzan worlds freely borrowed from each other both 
through the normal intercourse of everyday life and through the services 
of individuals acting as intermediaries. Fascinating detail is supplied in 
this volume, particularly in the chapters “La Syrie bilingue’ and ‘Grees 
hybrides et Orientaux hellénisants’, where the author interpolates the 
evidence which supports his own investigations into the more general 
survey. 

The story of the finding of the relics of St. Stephen in 415 near 
Jerusalem (discovered at a time when they most opportunely diverted 
public interest away from a harassed episcopate) brings out the cosmo- 
politan character of life in Palestine. An account in Greek was given to 
Orosius’s interpreter, Avitus of Braga, by the village priest (whose own 
local dialect was Aramaic, traces of which are evident). This Greek story 
was then put into Latin by the Spanish priest. Another version for the 
locals was made probably in Aramaic (a fragment in the Aramaic of 
Palestine has been found). Then there is a Syriac version in the ecclesias- 
tical history of the pseudo-Zachary of Mitylene, and various much dis- 
torted Greek versions. In this particular case Peeters concludes that the 
extant version nearest the original report is the Latin—a warning against 
assuming that only Greek or oriental elements are involved in these 
parts. With gentle irony, and it must be admitted sometimes discut- 
sively, the author reveals underneath the apparent triumph of Greek # § 
the language par excellence of the sophisticated world the persistence of 
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various oriental substrata in both linguistics and in modes of thought 
ind approach. His instances range from Eusebius of Caesarea, who had 
§yriac books in his library and probably himself translated texts from 
§yriac for use in his Greek works, to the finding of the head of John the 
Baptist at Emesa in 452 (one of three Inventions, and like St. Stephen’s 
telics, most opportune for ecclesiastical authorities) described in Greek 
which (to the experienced author) reeks of Syrian interests and teems 
with figures who can be heard speaking Syriac before they open their 
mouths. He tracks down cases of cults borrowed by Byzantine hagio- 
graphy from the east: such was St. Sergius, originally a Syrian saint 
sound whose tomb in the desert at Rosdpha near Sura on the Euphrates 
had grown up a great centre of pilgrimage (with water cisterns for 6,000 
people). The same is true of Sts. Cosmas and Damian and of St. Symeon 
Stylites. Sometimes Byzantine hagiography was enriched through the 
political use of the indispensable Syrians as interpreters and diplomats, 
as when in the early sixth century the Syrian ecclesiastic sent to nego- 
tiate with the Emir of Mundir learnt of the martyrdom of the Emir al 
Harith (the Greek Arethas) and his companions (who appear in the 
Bibl. Hag. Graeca in completely hellenized garb). 

Armenia, in contrast to Syria, was able to develop its own political 
life and had a strong national consciousness. Tenaciously maintaining 
its character as against Greek or Persian influences, in the fifth century 
itinvented its own writing (having previously used Syriac, the language 
of Persian administration), and in reaction against the Nestorian and 
Persian controlled church it became monophysite. But though dis- 
tinguished from its orthodox neighbours Georgia and Byzantium, it was 
not cut off from the Christian world in which all three moved. Peeters 
does not give as much space to Armenia or Georgia as to Syria or Egypt, 
but he throws out indications of cross-fertilization particularly through 
polyglot monastic centres scattered throughout Christendom and orien- 
tal colonies within the Byzantine Empire, as, for instance, the Georgian 
house of Iviron on Mt. Athos. 

He concludes his study by a long appendix on “Translations and trans- 
lators in oriental hagiography of the Byzantine period’ which, except for 
some additional footnotes, is substantially the same as when it first 
appeared in 1922. There are indexes of persons and of geographical 
names, which though useful might with advantage have been a little 
fuller. 

It is hard to over-estimate the debt hagiographical studies of the last 
half century owe to the Bollandists, and in particular to Delehaye and 
Peeters whose deaths within recent years are a grievous loss not only to 
their own Society but to scholarship. Both did much to further that 
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scientific examination of hagiographical material which was the aim of 
the pioneering Bollandists of the seventeenth century. Peeters in particu. 
lar made two contributions: he emphasized the need for breaking down 
walls of partition as between Greek and oriental worlds and he was 
quick to use the results of recent research in exploiting non-literary a 
well as literary sources. As is apparent from his last book, his own exact 
and patient scholarship reveals a method and opens many doors. He 
himself in his first lecture to his French audience recounts how Henskens 
and Papebroch as a result of a visit to Paris in 1662 (then the centre of 
lively interest in Byzantine studies) were persuaded to enlarge their 
plans to include Greek as well as Latin texts. His own lectures are 
ample proof of an even further expansion of the Society’s pre_ramme 
and they go far towards laying the foundations of a more comprehensive 
Bibliotheca hagiographica. They should also stir up scholars in other 
directions: they suggest a whole set of similar problems with vegard to 
other regions, since the Byzantines were intimately connected with the 
Slavonic as well as with the oriental wor'd. One suspects that the story 
of St. Menas has Slavonic parallels, and if it were not ungracious to ask 
for more, could wish that Bollandist activities might once again be 
extended, this time to include a Bibliotheca hagiographica slavonica, 
Meanwhile Peeters has left us a legacy which fittingly concludes his life- 
work for hagiography. His book, handling abstruse and complicated 
problems with such mellow scholarship and so pleasantly caustic a 
touch, will be valued by historians, philologists, theologians, and indeed 
by all concerned with the various oriental elements influencing Christen- 
dom and more particularly the Byzantine Empire in the early Middle 
Ages. Joan Hussey 


Miscellanea Liturgica in honorem L. Cuniberti Mohlberg, vol. ii. 
Pp. 570+Pl. 4. (Bibliotheca ‘Ephemerides Liturgicae’, 23.) 
Rome: Edizioni Liturgiche, Via Pompeo Magno, 21, 1950. 
Extra Italiam $6. 


Depuis que le premier volume des Miscellanea Mohlberg a paru, en 1948, 
tous les étudiants intéressés a la Liturgie ont eu |’occasion d’apprécier 
l’importance et la variété des 25 mémoires qui le constituent. II faut en 
dire autant du second volume qui vient de paraitre, dans lequel 29 
savants ont consigné une part de leurs travaux, en hommage 4 Dom 
Cunibert Mohlberg, O.S.B., dont toute la vie s’est dépensée a I’étude 
des sources et a la publication de documents liturgiques. On ne peut ici 
que signaler quelques points plus importants. 

Nombreux sont les travaux ayant trait a l’histoire de la Messe: a l’Ordo 
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Missae d’aprés |’ Apologétique de Tertullien, travail composé au camp de 
concentration de Dachau par l’actuel archevéque de Prague, Mgr J. 
Beran; concernant un point relatif a I’ Epiclése (J. Brinktrine), a la con- 
dusion actuelle du Canon (M. del Alamo), a la controverse au sujet de 
la Communion pendant la Messe (L. Paladini), etc. Les liturgies non- 
romaines sont l’objet de plusieurs mémoires : |’ Ambrosienne (E. Cattaneo; 
0. Heiming), la Mozarabe (C. Coebergh; J. Pérez de Urbel), et la Galli- 
cane, dont l’ancienne messe de |’Assomption est examinée par Dom B. 
Capelle. Plusieurs Sacramentaires ont été étudiés (A. Dold; L. Eizen- 
héfer; E. Bourque), ainsi qu’un Collectaze allemand (P. Siffrin) et un 
Coutumier monastique italien (A. van Dijk). Un office monastique pour 
le 2 novembre a été reproduit (R.-J. Hesbert), ainsi qu’une messe peu 
connue pour la féte de S. Benoit (A. Strittmatter). Il faut encore signaler 
deux études, l’une sur La Regula Magistri et l'histoire du Bréviaire (F. 
Masai), l’autre sur un prétendu sermon de S. Léon (B. de Gaiffier), et 
une longue contribution de J. Handschin sur la séquence Victimae 
paschali laudes, sur une séquence anti-luthérienne et sur un trope du 
chant Dicant nunc Fudaei. Le volume se termine par deux copieuses 
enquétes: sur le mot Aevrovpyia dans les versions grecques des livres 
bibliques (A. Romeo), et sur l’ancien texte psalmique Tibi silentium laus 
(I. Cecchetti). 

C’est dire que les Miscellanea Mohlberg doivent entrer dans toute 
bibliothéque ou la Liturgie et son histoire sont en honneur. 


Studien zur Epiklese der rémischen Taufwasserweihe, von EDUARD 
STOMMEL (= Theophaneia 5). Bonn, 1950. Peter Hanstein Ver- 
lag G.m.b.H. DM. 7. 80. 


Lz principal mérite de ce livre est d’examiner en détail les nombreux 
rites secondaires qui entourent la formule romaine de la Benedictio 
fontis, et qui, pour la plupart, sont des additions au texte primitif. 

Il n’entrait pas dans le plan du Dr Stommel d’étudier formellement 
la notion d’épiclése proprement dite; son but parait plutét pratique: 
donner aux étudiants les moyens rapides de connaitre la raison d’étre et 
les développements successifs des diverses formules et rubriques de la 
bénédiction de l’eau baptismale dans le missel romain actuel. 

Il faut savoir gré 4 M. S. d’avoir examiné méthodiquement tant de 
points différents: le nombre ternaire des invocations liturgiques et des 
répétitions amplificatrices, la signification du haussement répété du ton 
de la voix, l’immersion du cierge (qui n’était pas le cierge pascal au 
début), le langage figuré des formules, et surtout le signe graphique du 
souffle sur l’eau (Hauchzeichen), au sujet duquel M. S. consacre de longues 
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et minutieuses recherches, énumérant les trés nombreux essais d’inter- 
prétation, puis donnant sa propre solution (signe purement pratique, 
indiquant simplement la fagon dont le prétre doit souffler sur |’eau: 
toute explication symbolique étant basée sur un malentendu). 

Je ne ferai qu’une simple suggestion: bien que les pages 20-34 Zur 
Geschichte des Textes, donnent toutes les indications utiles, il serait 
préférable que la disposition matérielle du formulaire de la Benedictio 
fontis (pp. 8-15) laissat voir du premier coup d’ceil quelles sont les por- 
tions primitives du texte. Le plan adopté par M. S. l’oblige a mettre 
plusieurs fois en note: Gel. om., alors qu’en réalité c’est le missel romain 
qui ajoute au texte gélasien. Par ailleurs, l’édition du Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary de Wilson étant ici défectueuse, il faut supprimer la note 1 de la 
p. 11 de Stommel: la phrase Nihil . . . admixtio se trouve en effet en 
toutes lettres dans le MS. Reginensis 316, fol. 72 verso, comme dans les 
anciennes éditions. A la méme page 11, la note 2 aurait besoin de quelque 
explication: il est exact que le Gélasien n’a pas la clausule per Deum 
verum, mais elle est absente également de tous les sacramentaires 
romains ; c’est seulement au xI® si¢cle qu’elle commence 4 pénétrer a cet 
endroit dans les livres de la tradition romaine, on voudrait savoir sous 
quelle influence. 

Au demeurant, le Dr Stommel doit étre félicité pour les nouvelles 
et nombreuses lumiéres dont il éclaire un sujet peu étudié depuis le 
travail de H. Scheidt, Die Taufwasserwethegebete (1935), les deux livres 
se completant d’ailleurs fort heureusement. 


Clavis Patrum Latinorum qua in novum Corpus Christianorum eden- 
dum optimas quasque scriptorum recensiones a Tertulliano ad 
Bedam commode recludit EL1Gius DEKKERS opera usus qua rem 
praeparavit et iuvit AEMILIUS GaaR Vindobonensis (= Sacris 
Erudiri, 111). Steenbrugge, Sint-Pietersabdij, 1951. Pp. xxiii+ 
461. 


ANNONCEE depuis plusieurs années, cette sorte d’Introduction au 
‘Nouveau Migne’ que préparent les promoteurs du Corpus Christia- 
norum, voit enfin le jour. Elle sera accueillie avec faveur, non seulement 
par les étudiants en Patrologie, mais encore par tous ceux qui s’intéres- 
sent 4 la littérature chrétienne, et dont le nombre dépasse de beaucoup 
les cercles ecclésiastiques, comme |’a révélé derniérement la Conférence 
Internationale d’Etudes Patristiques d’Oxford. 

Il ne s’agit ici que des Péres Latins: tout ce qui concerne les Péres 
Grecs fera l’objet d’un autre volume, Clavis Patrum Graecorum; ¢ 
comme le latin n’a servi de véhicule 4 la pensée chrétienne qu’a partir 
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de la fin du 11° siécle, le premier des Latins ici étudiés est Tertullien. 
C'est l’époque de Bede le Vénérable (+ 735) qui est choisie pour marquer 
fautre terme. 

On ne saurait assez féliciter les éditeurs de ne pas s’étre bornés 
strictement a l’étude des Péres proprement dits, 4 la maniére de la 
plupart des manuels de Patrologie parus jusqu’ici, mais d’avoir tenu a 
englober tout ce qui est du ressort de la littérature chrétienne, non 
seulement les Symboles de Foi et les Conciles, mais encore les Régles 
monastiques, les Pénitentiels, surtout les innombrables monuments 
liturgiques, les Vies de Saints, les ouvrages de Comput et les Itinéraires 
wx sanctuaires célébres. Sur ce point, c’est une véritable innovation 
qinaugure la Clavis, et avec raison, pensons-nous: le fait que la 
plupart de ces documents sont anonymes et généralement de moindre 
valeur littéraire n’empéche pas qu’ ils représentent la pensée des anciens, 
pense irremplacable, et qu’il est légitime d’étre renseigné critiquement 
ileur égard, et, autant que possible, dans un ouvrage d’ensemble. Mais 
dors, le titre Clavis Patrum est trés incomplet: on souhaiterait l’adop- 
tion d’un terme plus général, au moins dans le sous-titre. 

On comprend que la mise en ceuvre d’une telle masse de renseigne- 
ments ait pu donner lieu 4 quelques omissions, peu importantes 
failleurs, comme en témoignent les trois pages d’addenda, mais on doit 
féliciter les auteurs de ce que le but essentiel a été atteint: apres chaque 
traité patristique ou aprés chaque document anonyme, indication de la 
meilleure édition existante, puis de l'étude critique la plus recom- 
mandable (on n’énumére les autres études critiques que dans la mesure 
ou la premiére ne les mentionne pas), enfin des principaux amende- 
ments critiques parus, en un mot, de tout ce qui peut aider les étudiants 
a pénétrer aussi loin et aussi sirement que possible dans |’appréciation 
critique des textes chrétiens. 

C’est avec le plus vif désir qu’on souhaite la parution prochaine du 
volume consacré aux Péres Grecs. Louis Brou, O.S.B. 


Mélanges Foseph de Ghellinck, S.f. Tome I. Antiquité. Pp. xx+ 
404. Tome II. Moyen Age. Epoques Moderne et Contem- 
poraine. Pp. vi+-407-1062. Gembloux: Editions J. Duculot, 
S.A., 1951. £6. 3. 

Tue death of Pére de Ghellinck (1872-1950) on 4 January 1950 not 

only removed one of the most distinguished members of his society but 

also one of the foremost authorities on many of the subjects with which 
this Journal is more especially concerned. The long and sympathetic 
memoir with which Pére E. de Moreau begins these two volumes which 
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55 contributors have consecrated to his memory and the even longer 
bibliography of his writings in books, articles, and reviews (extending 
in all to 1,358 entries) alike testify to the range of his interests, his 
indefatigable industry, and a profundity of learning not always combined 
with the other two qualities. The memoir is indeed an admirable study 
of the development of what many perhaps would regard as a scholar’s 
uneventful life and, in passing, a frank and by no means uninstructive 
survey of the conditions out of which there emerged the personality 
which Sir Maurice Powicke is quoted as describing as ‘un des érudits 
les plus remarquables de notre temps’. 

Pére de Ghellinck’s literary interests were so extensive that it is not 
surprising that the articles here collected should range over a very wide 
field. To enumerate all of them would be to convert a necessarily short 
review into a mere catalogue of names and titles which would do scant 
justice to merits which, however varied the subjects, may justly be 
described as uniformly high. One reader at any rate may permit himself 
the pleasure of saying that, whatever opinion he may have ventured to 
form as to some of the particular conclusions, there is no contribution 
from which he has failed to learn anything. Among those which Pére 
de Ghellinck himself would probably have scanned with the keenest 
interest are the discussion (50 pages) of the relation of Walter von 
Mortagne and Peter Lombard by Ludwig Otto, Hochschulprofessor in 
Eichstatt, Dom Botte’s ‘Note sur le symbole baptismal de saint Hip- 
polyte’, Abbot Capelle’s ‘L’ Introduction du Symbole a la Messe’, Pro- 
fessor Quasten’s ‘Baptismal Creed and Baptismal Act in St. Ambrose’s 
De Mysteriis and De Sacramentis’, Professor Altaner’s study of Augus- 
tine and Epiphanius of Salamis, Dr. Murphy’s ‘Julian of Toledo and 
the condemnation of Monothelitism in Spain’, Pére Weisweiler’s article 
‘Zur Einflussphare der “Vorlesungen” Hugos von St. Viktor’, the 
‘Inventaire théologique du Décret et de la Glose ordinaire, Etres et 
Monde invisibles’, which Professor Gabriel Le Bras prefaces with a 
charming account of a friendship of thirty years. To these can be added 
with some assurance Pére Chenu’s study “Théologie symbolique ¢t 
exégése scolastique aux XII*-XIII¢ siécles’, Dom Pouillon’s disquisition 
on an euvre of the Dominican Thomas of Sutton on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle, ‘que personne n’a encore étudiée’, Father Pelster on the 
Quodlibeta and Quaestiones of the Franciscan Nikolas of Lyra, Professor 
van Steenberghen on the problem of the existence of God in the ‘De 
ente et essentia’ of St. Thomas Aquinas, M. Salaville on a fourteenth- 
century Byzantine ‘directeur spirituel’, Theoleptus of Philadelphia, 
with a hitherto unpublished homily. And anyone who examines the 
notable portrait of Pére de Ghellinck at the beginning of the first volume 
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will readily picture to himself the changes of expression with which he 
would have read Professor Qegmiiller’s amazing series of documents 
entitled ‘Conflictus Helveticus de Limbo Patrum’ with its really 
wonderful examples of the feline courtesies possible in the opening and 
conclusion of abbatial correspondence in the twelfth century. Dom 
Déchanet’s ‘Seneca Noster’, Professor Kuttner’s ‘Réflexions sur les 
Brocards des Glossateurs’, Father Bali¢’s ‘De Auctore Operis quod Ars 
Fidei catholicae inscribitur’, and Professor Van den Eynde’s ‘Nouvelles 
Questions de Hugues de Saint-Cher’ which follow, valuable as they are, 
suffer a little from the juxtaposition. Dom Déchanet’s article in parti- 
cular and one by Professor Francheschini illustrate that pervasive 
influence of Seneca to which attention has recently been so significantly 
called by Dr. Claude Barlow’s important work on Martin of Braga 
(cf. 7.T.S., Oct. 1951, pp. 208 f.). Space is being rapidly exhausted, 
but we feel sure that Pére de Ghellinck would have regretted omission 
to mention here ‘Four Greek Hymns’ (L. J. Smothers), ‘Carmina 
Trudonensia’ (A. Boutemy), and Mr. F. J. E. Raby’s delightful study 
entitled ‘Philomena praevia temporis amoeni’ equally with the brief 
note ‘L’ Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes et |’Histoire des 
Bibliothé¢ques’ (Jeanne Vielliard)—a subject so dear to his heart which 
fittingly concludes a noble tribute to his memory. 

CLAUDE JENKINS 


The Norman Anonymous of I100 4p. By GEORGE HUNTSTON 
Wiuiams (Harvard Theological Studies, XVIII: Harvard 
University Press). 


Tuis work is an indispensable contribution to the ‘identification and 
evaluation’ of the author of MS. 415 in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. This codex contains thirty-one tractates, of which 
one in particular—De consecratione pontificum et regum—carries royalist 
propaganda to such inordinate lengths that it has created no small stir 
among professional historians ever since Heinrich Béhmer in 1897 
published extracts from it in Libelli de Lite, iii (Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica). 

The authorship of the work is a mystery. Archbishop Parker had 
attributed it to ‘Normannus quidam’. Béhmer suggested Archbishop 
Gerard of York, but subsequently modified this to ‘the York Anony- 
mous’. Philipp Funk challenged the assumption of a single authorship 
for all the tractates. Dr. Williams vindicates that assumption, but substi- 
tutes Rouen for York, and by a process of elimination suggests Arch- 
bishop William Bona Anima as the most likely author. 
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His evaluation of the codex is more questionable. This ‘royal messian- 
ism’, carried to the lengths to which the*Anonymous carries it, is too 
eccentric to be taken seriously; as, for example, when he attributes to 
the Rex the power of the keys, because Scripture speaks of the Key of 
David, and David was a king and not a priest. The Anonymous is a 
mystic sué generis, and his peculiar conception of ‘Christocentric king- 
ship’, taken in its logical entirety, marks him out as ‘a solitary and a 
unique figure’ (Z. N. Brooke) among the royalist or imperialist thinkers 
of his generation, although it has several points of contact or affinity with 
other treatises pertaining to the conflict between the Regnum and the 
Sacerdotium. But Dr. Williams’s exposition of the writer’s distinctive 
views has a value independent of the weight which is attached to them. 
In addition, he establishes the derivation of the Coronation Order in 
the De consecratione from Archbishop Robert’s Benedictional: and he 
prints in an appendix those portions of MS. 415 which have not hitherto 
been published anywhere else. It would be more convenient to have the 
entire text (and translation) within the covers of a single volume: and 
no better editor could be desired than Dr. Williams. 

CHARLES SMYTH 


The White Canons in England. By H. M. Cotvin. Pp. viii+420. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 355. 


Mr. COoLvIn’s first book is much more than a competent piece of 
apprenticeship. It reveals in him a fine historical scholar, as both a 
natural master of historical technique and a writer who can collect and 
use scattered evidence with imagination and insight. Within the limits 
—and they are wide—which he has imposed upon it, his book could not 
be better. His synthesis will stand. His apparatus is complete, his con- 
trol of detail sure. It remains to be seen whether he will confine his 
energies in future to minute criticism or spread his wings to wider 
flights. I venture to express the hope that he will prefer the more 
dangerous but, to a scholar of his capacity, the more profitable course. 

The White Canons or Premonstratensians emerged as one of the 
many expressions of a religious ferment in the early twelfth century 
which has recently been given much learned attention. Its common aim 
was an apostolical evangelism which tended to submit itself to the rule 
of St. Augustine, however that might be interpreted. St. Norbert, the 
founder of the Premonstratensians, leaned at first to the evangelical life. 
He became archbishop of Magdeburg, and his German followers in their 
apostolic zeal inaugurated a course which differed from that set out in 
the rule of Prémontré. This rule was influenced by Cistercian experi- 
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ence.' ‘It owed little but its birth to its founder’, but it had peculiar 
characteristics—carefully analysed by Mr. Colvin—which gave the 
order a place of its own and made it more than ‘a pale imitation of 
Cistercianism’. For example the institution of local circuits of visitation 
(circariae) instead of the system of visitation by mother houses was a 
first step to the system afterwards developed by the Dominicans. Mr. 
Colvin makes the interesting suggestion that, if St. Norbert’s spirit had 
prevailed in the order of Prémontré and made itself felt in the world of 
the secular clergy without abandoning the discipline of the cloister, the 
outcome would have been an order similar to the Dominican (p. 18). 
The greater part of Mr. Colvin’s book is devoted to a study of the 
various English houses, including the one Welsh and five Scottish 
monasteries comprised in the middle and northern circaries (pp. 27- 
193). The story of St. Radegund’s at Bradsole, near Dover, whose first 
abbot was regarded as its founder, ‘as patron in himself’, is especially 
interesting (pp. 146-50). This section will be helpful as a work of 
reference, and none the less valuable because of that. The next chapters 
deal with the organization of the order, ecclesiastical obligations (the 
Opus Dei and parochial responsibilities), and secular obligations, espe- 
cially to patrons and advocates. In these learned disquisitions the dis- 
cussions of the obituary system and the circulation of obituary notices 
for inclusion in the martilogium or obituary of each house (e.g. p. 259), 
of the practice of presenting canons to the vicarages of appropriated 
churches, and of the intimate relations between the patron and his 
monastery are particularly welcome. Indeed Mr. Colvin, in spite of the 
extensive literature which of late years has enriched the study of monastic 
institutions, has succeeded in breaking some new ground, and not 
least in his emphasis on the importance of the patrons. The book con- 
cludes with an appendix of documents, and various notes, a general 
bibliography, a useful study of the manuscript sources, a list of correc- 
tions to Cardinal Gasquet’s Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia pub- 
lished in three volumes in the Camden series (1904-6), lists of abbots, 
a full and careful index, and a sketch-map of the circaries. 
F. M. PowIckE 


Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese of Canterbury. By 
Brian L. Woopcock. Pp. xi+160. Oxford Historical Series: 
0.U.P., 1952. 18s. 

TuE tragic loss that the world of scholarship has suffered through the 

untimely death of Brian Woodcock will be apparent to all who read his 


* But see Dereine’s important paper in the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, xlvi 
(951), 564, where this view is repudiated. 
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book on the medieval courts in aury ; and his wife, 
by completing the correction « g the book through 
the press, has placed us all in he ord by Sir Maurice 
Powicke explains the circumstanc -search began in 1947. 


The resulting work is a most valuavic contribution to our somewhat 
limited knowledge of the workings of ecclesiastical courts in pre- 
Reformation times. The basis of the study is provided by the surviving 
records of the two Canterbury diocesan courts, that is of the Consistory 
Court and of the Court of the Archdeacon. At one time the records were 
stored over the Christ Church Gateway at Canterbury but were moved 
in 1928-9 from the Diocesan Registry to the Dean and Chapter Library 
where, however, they remained without adequate catalogue or descrip- 
tion. Out of some 300 Act Books that have survived about forty cover 
the period to 1535, the earliest Consistory Court Book being for the year 
1364 and the earliest Archdeaconry Court Book for 1476. Mr. Woodcock 
also consulted the wills and registers of wills falling within these juris- 
dictions and now housed in the Kent County Record Office at Maid- 
stone, and considered the bearing on his subject of the surviving records 
of sede vacante Canterbury administration of the thirteenth century 
preserved in the Dean and Chapter Library. 

The book is arranged to show in the first part the Jurisdictions in- 
volved and in the second the procedure and practice of the courts. These 
chapters are followed by some very useful and illuminating appendixes 
comprising lists of officers of the courts under consideration, transcripts 
of commissions and of some of the suits and of costs in one such suit, as 
well as a set of documents illustrating tuitorial and other appeals. 

The processes in the evolution of jurisdiction, as all students of this 
extremely fascinating subject are aware, are by no means easy to trace; 
and as with royal, so with ecclesiastical courts ‘progress’, as Mr. Wood- 
cock points out, ‘is from the less formal and ill-defined to the more 
formal and well defined’. Wisely, in order to clarify the position, there 
follows a statement as to the sense in which certain terms will be used. 
‘Curia Cantuariensis’ is used to denote the jurisdiction of the archbishop 
over all his province—that is as Metropolitan. ‘The Court of Canterbury’ 
is used to cover the actual court apparatus for dealing with provincial 
appeals; that is the court which from about the end of the thirteenth 
century held its sessions in the Church of St. Mary Le Bow within the 
deanery of the Arches in the immediate jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
and no longer at Canterbury. ‘Consistory Court’ is the term re 
served to describe the court apparatus at Canterbury irrespective of 
the jurisdiction exercised by it. Consistory Court denotes the diocesan 
Court of the Archbishop, the judge of which came to be styled 
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Commissary General of the Archbishop in the city and diocese of 
Canterbury. 

It is in his investigation of the rise and development of this officer— 
the Commissary General—that Mr. Woodcock makes one of his most 
illuminating contributions, for he shows that in all probability this 
officer was not finally established till late in the thirteenth century and 
that this development owed much to the fact that by that time the 
Sessions of the Court of Canterbury, presided over by the Official of 
the Archbishop, were being held in London. It would be quite con- 
sonant with the normal trend of court evolution that at first there would 
have been no hard-and-fast division between metropolitical and diocesan 
work and that both might be dealt with by the Official or a Commissary 
ating for him. Gradually, as the scope of the jurisdiction to be exercised 
became more defined and the Court of Canterbury moved to London, 
the Dean of the Arches became the Commissary of the Official of 
Canterbury in that court, while a Commissary to act at Canterbury in 
diocesan business might also be appointed. But certainly by the end 
of the thirteenth century the commissions for both the Commissary 
General and the Dean of the Arches as Commissary issued in the 
Archbishop’s name. This explanation would account in a reasonable 
manner for the title by which the judge of the Archbishop’s Consistory 
Court for the diocese of Canterbury came to be known. 

The lack of survival of early records of the Archdeacon’s Court 
prevents any precise statements as to the scope of the Archdeacon’s 
jurisdiction in the early centuries, but certain facts emerge from the 
sources available. Thus it is apparent that by the end of the twelfth 
century a certain amount of the Archdeacon’s work was being done by 
his official. It is also apparent that the respective spheres of Archdeacon 
and Commissary General were only gradually becoming defined. As one 
would expect, by the time for which Act Books survive this has to a 
great extent been accomplished. It is noticeable that in some respects 
their jurisdictions were concurrent and in particular that there was no 
appeal from the Archdeacon’s Court to that of the Commissary General, 
but direct to the Court of Canterbury or to the Archbishop’s Court of 
Audience. This complex relationship seems an added point in favour of 
the thesis for the comparatively late arrival of the Commissary General 
as judge of the consistory court. 

In the chapters dealing with the business and sessions of the courts, 
both consistorial and archidiaconal, with the personnel and their duties, 
with the practice both of Instance and ex-officio, the types of cases, and 
methods of enforcing discipline, the reader will find most useful in- 
formation to help towards the true understanding of these judicial 
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records. A final chapter entitled “The Courts and Society’ opens up a 
fascinating field for study of social conditions in the centuries covered, 
The various documents transcribed in appendixes, together with a most 
valuable list of officers, are from every point of view, whether of the 
student, the specialist, or general reader, of the highest importance. The 
book also is furnished with a good bibliography and index. 

This brief account and comment will suffice, it is hoped, to draw 
attention to the excellence of the work achieved in a hitherto somewhat 
neglected field. The book in a short space gives a very clear exposition 
and a succinct marshalling of the evidence in support of the views set 
forth and so contributes most effectively to the elucidation of the many 
vexed questions concerning jurisdictions which yet confront the student, 
It is to be hoped that the high standard of merit achieved by this 
book may encourage others to follow the trail here blazed with such 
success. There should be the more encouragement to embark on parallel 
studies in other dioceses now that the recent report of a committee of the 
Pilgrim Trust on Ecclesiastical Records is available to help to disperse 
some of the difficulties through lack of knowledge as to accessibility and 
survival of this most important class of records. I, J. CHURCHILL 


The Making of the Restoration Settlement. The Influence of the 
Laudians, 1649-1662. By Ropert S. BosHer. Pp. xvi+309. 
Westminster: Dacre Press, 1951. 25s. net. 


Tuis well-planned and clearly written book restates an important 
problem in English Church history and puts forward an answer. The 
problem is how it came about that the Church of England, when it was 
restored in 1662, except perhaps in its relation to Parliament, approached 
the ideals of Archbishop Laud much more nearly than it did when his 
authority was at its highest point. At that time, before the Civil War, 
few of the laity in Parliament or in the country were on his side. In the 
war the religious division rallied many of them to the side of episcopacy; 
but after the execution of the king there were times when that cause 
seemed almost lost. Two-thirds of the old incumbents remained in their 
livings, perhaps harassed but not ejected. The attempt to establish 
presbyterianism was indeed abandoned and the sectaries enjoyed a 
toleration which created alarm; but both the cohesion of the Anglicans 
and their first place in the king’s affections were threatened. It was the 
Presbyterian Scots who fought at Worcester; the Calvinist Prince of 
Orange had helped Charles’s military preparations, and even Prince 
Rupert was a German Calvinist refugee. Since there were Roman 
Catholics and independents manceuvring around them, sometimes in 
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concert, it was natural that moderate men should consider Archbishop 
Usher’s compromise between presbyterianism and episcopacy, and that 
there should be movements for intercommunion, which might have 
been a stepping-stone to comprehension. The dwindling band of timid 
and elderly bishops failed to give effective guidance. They did not even 
obey the orders of the exiled king to perpetuate their own succession 
by new consecrations. Charles II was restored because the Presbyterians 
decided in his favour. Both before and after the restoration he and his 
chancellor, Clarendon, held out hopes of conciliation, not only to the 
strong Presbyterian party, but also to the extremists who did not wish 
to be comprehended in a national church. After the king’s return there 
were two years of secret negotiations and open debates before the settle- 
ment was reached. Yet in the end there was neither comprehension nor 
toleration, but Sheldon and the Clarendon Code. 

Dr. Bosher’s explanation of this surprising fact is based on a thorough 
and fair-minded examination of all the available printed and manuscript 
evidence, which he handles skilfully. He takes as his main thread the 
activities of those whom he calls, not altogether happily as he himself 
is aware, ‘the Laudian party’, or, more exactly, ‘that section of Anglican- 
ism which could not be assimilatec. in any general union of Protestants’. 
They commended Anglicanism as the religious aspect of royalism and 
staked the future of the Church of England on the restoration of the 
monarchy. Among them there were able and industrious writers both 
of pamphlets and of larger controversial works. Others, as chaplains and 
tutors in royalist households, gained over the younger generation of 
noblemen and squires to their way of thinking. Among the royalist 
refugees on the Continent Cosin, Morley, Bramhall, and their followers 
not only did a similar work, but sharpened the Anglican conceptions 
in their many encounters with French Roman Catholics and Huguenots. 
Above all, these divines, with their allies Clarendon and Ormonde, 
succeeded in identifying royalism on their side of the water with tradi- 
tional Anglicanism. With the imminence of the restoration Dr. Bosher 
reaches the crucial question whether the conciliatory ‘gestures’ and 
offers of the king and his chancellor represented, as has sometimes been 
supposed, their true desires for a peaceful settlement, or whether they 
were merely intended to deceive and confuse their enemies. His con- 
clusion is that Clarendon was sincerely in agreement with the ‘Laudians’, 
and that down to the enactment of the Act of Uniformity his offers of 
compromises never included guarantees and were not meant to do more 
than tide over passing dangers of Presbyterian influence in the settle- 
ment. Once the main lines of that settlement were fixed, the bishops 
exerted themselves to keep a conforming Puritan party in the Church. 
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Clarendon, fearing to provoke renewed unrest, opposed or tried to the 
modify the more drastic measures of the Cavalier Parliament; but, when 
he threatened a royal declaration of indulgence, he was met and beaten FF gif 
by Sheldon, who took the same constitutional ground as his successor J the 
in 1688. 

Dr. Bosher appears to have proved his case. If he had been writing onl} 
a full history of this matter and not merely stating and solving his 
problem, he would, no doubt, have made it rather clearer that the whi 
‘Laudians’ did not all consistently promote an agreed and explicit 
policy: Sanderson, Jeremy Taylor, and Morley, for instance, each had 
his own ideas and, from time to time, his own tactical plans. But Dr. 
Bosher never loses sight of the difference between established con- 
clusions and conjectures. He scrupulously points out that ‘conclusive 
evidence of Hyde’s state of mind in October, 1660, is not available’; 
but it seems unlikely that new evidence could prove him wrong in his 
generai argument. The present reviewer recognizes the justice of his 
comments on two sentences quoted on pp. 275 and 277, though 
observing that the latter (in which Dr. Bosher substitutes ‘hardened’ 
for ‘hardening’) was intended to emphasize the deficiencies of Baxter 
rather than the obstinacy of his opponents. In Dr. Bosher’s pages these led 
clerical opponents appear less obstinate but more dexterous than they § op} 
did before, and Clarendon, he says, ‘stooped to veil his aim witha J hy 
politic discretion, and to make friends with the mammon of unrighteous- enc 
ness’. Professor Norman Sykes, who contributes a foreword, agrees § of, 
with Dr. Bosher that this story, in which consistent ends were pursued in: 
by variable means, is not entirely edifying; but it is illuminating, and § yy, 
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God and Nature, by G. F. Stour. Pp. liv+389. Cambridge | 
University Press, 1952. 35s. net. fe 
THIs posthumously published work is the long-promised second volume J the 
of its distinguished author’s Gifford Lectures, of which the first appeared by 
as long ago as 1931, under the title Mind and Matter. The original ma 
lectures were delivered two years earlier; but the two books which he fp. 
designed to embody their teaching were not intended to be transcrip- log 
tions of either of the courses to which his Edinburgh audiences had § in 
listened in 1919 and 1921 respectively. God and Nature (the title was 9 Ty, 
Stout’s own choice) now appears under the editorship of the lecturer's ; 
son (himself, like his father, a professor of philosophy), along witha § op 
memoir written by a former colleague of the editor in the University of Mi 
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the year of his birth reached the mezzo cammin di nostra vita to indulge 
in a reminiscence which mighi at first sight seem disrespectful to him- 
self? As Prof. Passmore records, George Frederick Stout became in 1899 
the first Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy at Oxford, and thereupon 
married. Oxford, whether or no it was, as Stout’s biographer tells us, 
only then lately persuaded by Stout himself and Alexander ‘that there 
might after all be such a subject as Psychology’ (although that word, 
which the founder of the Readership disliked and suspected, was not 
used in the title of his office), fully recognized that the newcomer in fact 
respresented that branch of knowledge with its empirical interest in the 
development of mental life in children; and when, a year later, the 
Reader’s son was born, his father’s colleagues (of whom the present 
reviewer is one of the few still surviving) dubbed him at once the 
Psychological Infant, providentially ordained to illustrate his parent’s 
expected discussions of that topic. 

No better election could have been made to the new Readership than 
that of Stout; for Henry Wilde’s express intention was not to encourage 
experimental psychology, but to endow the study of ‘mental philosophy’ 
according to the method of John Locke; and Stout, while fully acknow- 
ledging the value of experiment in psychology, did not regard it as the 
only, or even as the principal method to be used in the exploration of the 
human mind ; this was rather the observant analysis of common experi- 
ence, such as was exemplified in Locke’s classical Essay. This is not, 
of course, to suggest that the results of his own analysis did not differ 
in important respects—to which Prof. Passmore calls attention in his 
Memoir—from the conclusions reached by Locke himself. 

The book now before us contains Stout’s ripest reflection on the great 
problems of philosophy. These were for him what they had been for 
Kant, and not those questions of purely logical analysis and linguistic 
expression which seem to not a few of our contemporary thinkers alone 
to hold out a hope of receiving significant answers. His examination of 
them here, it must be remembered, did not undergo such a final revision 
by himself as the immediate prospect of publication would have de- 
manded ; but it was his own desire that any material which he left should 
be edited by his son. In this review I shall not dwell upon the epistemo- 
logical discussions which occupy a great part of the volume, but shall 
in the main confine myself to the contribution made in it to Natural 
Theology, and so of special interest to readers of this Journal. 

A passage quoted in the editor’s preface from the earlier book based 
on the Gifford Lectures, which was published in his lifetime and called 
Mind and Matter, shows that the argument against Materialism de- 
veloped in that work was intended to lead up to a defence of Theism in 
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the sequel. Stout had maintained that Mind must be fundamental in the 
Universe of Being and not derivative from anything that is not Mind, 
‘If we discard “‘mind-stuff” theories as failing to account for individual 
selves, and monadism as failing to account for anything else, we are 
bound to posit one universal and eternal Mind, developing and express. 
ing itself in the world of finite and changeable beings which we call 
Nature.’ If this Universal Mind ‘be ascribed to Nature itself, this implies 
that Nature, in spite of the endless multiplicity of distinct existences 
which it comprehends, is a self-contained unity. Any such view seems 
to break down under intolerable difficulties. The alternative is, to deny 
that Nature is the entire Universe of Being, and to recognize that it can- 
not exist at all or be what it is, apart from a Being beyond it and distinct 
from it. This Being . . . must be an eternal and universal Mind, giving 
to Nature, through and through, a character which is otherwise inex- 
plicable’ (p. xxi). 

When Stout comes in due course to consider in detail the conception 
of such a Mind, he finds that, as determining the whole course of nature, 
it must be thought of, if it be thought of at all, as knowing and willing; 
yet not as acquiring information, or doubting, or erring, or, again, as 
‘changing its mind’; its knowledge must be completely unified, its will 
one and undivided. But, though there can be no change or succession 
in the Universal Mind, this is not to be interpreted as denying reality 
to the world of change and succession, or as reducing it to a mere 
‘appearance’ of a timeless and changeless ‘Reality’. Its being is real, 
although dependent and derivative, and the change and succession 
which characterize it are known and willed as such by the Mind upon 
which it depends. Stout, however, diverges from the tradition of Chris- 
tian theology in denying that God (as, although at first, when he has 
not yet introduced ethical and religious considerations, he avoids the 
name, he does not in later chapters hesitate to call the Universal Mind) 
is to be regarded as the creator of matter. Matter, in his opinion, does 
not proceed from mind, but should rather be considered co-ordinate 
with it. This view is, of course, by no means new; but it has usually been 
associated with the thought of an element in reality in some degree 
recalcitrant to, or at least as limiting, the activity of the spiritual element 
or factor with which it is contrasted. Stout, however, supposes Matter, 
although not created by God, to be entirely transparent to the divine intel- 
ligence and entirely subject to the divine control ; thus, he thinks, its fun- 
damental independence is inconsistent neither with the omniscience 
nor with the omnipotence of God, so that religion has no interest in deny- 
ing it. A view which has recommended itself to a mind so acute and 
original as Stout’s is not to be rejected without the most careful con- 
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sideration ; but I am not satisfied that it would not be found in the long 
run to require the recognition of a third Being implied in the eternal 
relation existing between the Divine Mind and the uncreated matter 
which it knows and controls; nor am I convinced that the ‘religious 
consciousness’ does not demand that its object be not merely omniscient 
and omnipotent, but the source of all reality, even though there be 
realities distinguishable and distinct from it. With the Russian thinker 
Dr. Frank, in the lately translated work called in English ‘God with Us’, 
I would suggest that the rejection of pantheism allows us to accept what 
he calls a panentheism, which will meet at once the two requirements, at 
first sight mutually discrepant, yet both, as I see it, inevitably involved 
in a genuine religious experience, of a finite soul which, with its finite 
environment, confronts God as a distinct being; and, on the other hand, 
of a God, beyond and independent of whom there is no reality, in whom 
all that we can distinguish from him ‘lives and moves and has its being’— 
a being derivative and dependent indeed, yet not illusory, nor (to recall 
a phrase used by some idealistic philosophers) merely adjectival. 

It is clear that, for Stout, the consideration of Nature as a system, the 
‘nature’ investigated by the ‘natural’ sciences, will inevitably lead the 
philosopher to the thought of its dependence upon some Being which 
transcends it, although, apart from morality and religion, we should 
neither feel the full cogency of such an inference, nor be able to give to 
the conception of the Being thus inferred the content which we associate 
with the word ‘God’. He is fully alive (as was also Alexander) alike to 
the resemblance and to the unlikeness between our experience of other 
persons and our experience of Deity. He was not afraid of calling our 
knowledge of other persons ‘inferential’; yet he did not, as some have 
done, suppose the data from which we infer their existence to be merely 
the perceived form and movements of their bodies, but based it on their 
‘responsive behaviour’. In the case of God there is no such observable 
behaviour—‘no voice, nor any that answers’—but as, with other persons, 
the evidences of their reality lies, and lies only, in the unique experience 
of a rapport whereof we are immediately aware and the reality of which 
is indubitable, so apart from the actual experience of communion 
with God—if only in the form of an inescapable sense of being ‘in a 
presence’—our recognition of imperfection and incompleteness in the 
world perceived by sense would remain an uneasy feeling of unsatisfied 
want. 

Besides pointing out resemblances and dissimilarities between reli- 
gious and social experience, Stout has some interesting observations on 
the analogies which exist between the religious and another form of 
spiritual experience, the aesthetic. This, while mediated through the 
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senses, reveals in the world thus perceived characters or values whereof 
the mathematical and physical sciences have nothing to tell us. ‘Aesthetic 
appreciation and enjoyment’, we read (p. 253), ‘and the general view 
of the world which pervades them and makes them possible, are, if not 
logically incompatible with the abstractly scientific way of thinking, at 
least sentimentally opposed to it.’ He treats excellently the objection 
sometimes made to taking this view of the world seriously. ‘I fully 
admit’, he says (p. 254), ‘that in detail the aesthetic interpretation of 
nature as animated by mind is in the main a play of imagination. But 
I cannot admit, and it would be suicidal for the poet or artist himself 
to admit that it is mere play. The aesthetic imagination cannot sustain 
itself, and cannot maintain its claim to be a fundamentally important 
form of human activity, unless it presupposes its fiction to be rooted and 
grounded in the real being of things.’ Take such lines as those of Words- 
worth concerning ‘something far more deeply interfused’ (‘far more’, 
that is, than the ‘still, sad music of humanity’ to which we might plaus- 
ibly regard nature as in truth indifferent). ‘Whose dwelling is the light 
of setting suns, And the round ocean and the living air, And the blue 
sky, and in the mind of man.’ Here, as Stout says (p. 255), ‘the 
poet ceases to be merely a poet and stands on the threshold of religious 
experience, if he has not already crossed it.’ 

On the grand difficulty which must ever perplex the minds of all who, 
having in their own religious experience found God, cannot without 
contradicting what to them is thus assured truth, deny his existence, 
namely, the undeniable presence and seeming prevalence of evil in the 
world, Stout has some things to say which are worth saying: 

“Evil and good are mutually contrary. The good as such cannot be 
evil, nor the evil as such good. Yet the complete good, though its good- 
ness can never be evil, must in some way include the evil which we 
actually find in the universe. The good must be essentially incomplete 
without the evil, and the evil essentially incomplete without it’ (p. 313). 
‘Place a man in circumstances such that his every wish and impulse is 
fulfilled as soon as formed; instead of the highest good the results are 
moral stagnation and decay, and the unrest of satiety. Good could come 
to such a man only if he set himself to fight against these evils’ (viz. 
‘obstacles to strive and struggle against’) ‘and overcome them’ (p. 314). 
‘Note that evil can fulfil this function only if it be really evil and treated 
as such. If the struggle against it is good, it cannot itself be good. It must 
be uncompromisingly opposed and hard, never tolerated or welcomed. 
Fighting a cholera epidemic may bring out all that is best in a man. But 
it would not do so, if he himself caused or permitted it to occur in order 
to use it as a means to his own moral development’ (ibid.). ‘It fulfils this 
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function only inasmuch as it awakes in us unbounded horror and loath- 
ing and arouses us to uncompromising antagonism’ (p. 317). ‘If optimism 
consists in attempting to make light of evil or to explain it away, then 
certainly I am no optimist. But in another and deeper sense, the view 
I have been expounding is the most thoroughgoing optimism conceiv- 
able. For on this view evil is working separate from or independent of 
good. It has being only in the development of the good as a struggle 
against it. It is thus included and transcended by the complete good, 
which is eternally opposed to it and eternally victorious over it. Hence 
the vastness of evil, indefinitely surpassing the utmost efforts of finite 
beings to express in words, or to match in imagination, is an indication 
of the incomprehensible immensity of the good which transcends and 
includes it, and makes it all worth while.’ (ibid.). In this thought of 
‘victory’ as an indispensable element or factor in the true good, which 
is thus unintelligible apart from that over which the victory is won, we 
may perhaps recognize the only suggestion which has any promise of 
solving the greatest of all problems (this thought lay, I think, at the very 
heart of William Temple’s faith). 

It is on this note that Stout’s meditations in God and Nature end. 
The suffering in finite beings which is incidental to their struggle for the 
victory which ‘makes all worth while’ must, he suggests, ‘have its 
counterpart in the Divine nature’. Hence ‘the appeal made to the religi- 
ous consciousness by the Christian doctrine of a crucified God’ (p. 325). 
Theologians will be interested in the final sentences of the book, which 
reject Patripassianism. ‘It is significant that the Christian creed corrects 
what might otherwise be too anthropomorphic in its teaching by holding 
that it is God the Son and not God the Father who suffers. In one aspect 
of His nature He is truly represented as participating in the misery of 
finite being. In another He is eternally triumphant and enjoys eternal 
blessedness.’ 

Kant held, as is well known, that the question of our own destiny— 
‘what we can hope for’—was one of the three great problems of meta- 
physics. I am convinced that any tolerable defence of the belief in 
immortality must make it depend upon the belief in God and not the 
other way round; and this is, I think, also Stout’s view. ‘Our psychical 
being’, he writes (p. 239), ‘at any moment of our existence, is in great 
part only potentially in our possession; it is, so to speak, held in trust 
for us by our Creator and Preserver. “‘About us and around us are the 
everlasting arms.” The hope of immortality is the hope that, in some 
way which we need not waste time in guessing, the same support will 
be continued or renewed after death.’ The demand, he writes again 
(p. 322), that ‘evil, so far as it affects a finite individual, must be over- 
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come, if at all, in and for the very individual who suffers and sins . . , 
constitutes all that is essential in the doctrine of immortality’. 


The Development of English Theology in the Later 19th Century, by 
L. E. Ettiott-Binns. The Burroughs Memorial Lectures for 
1951. Pp. ix-+137. Longmans, 1952. 18s. 6d. net. 


IN this work, which is, its author tells us, ‘in a sense a continuation of 
Canun Storr’s Development of English Theology in the 19th Century’, 
Dr. Elliott-Binns essays what he himself confesses to be an impossible 
task. No doubt the story which he sets out to tell could not be adequately 
told in six lectures: but I venture to think that he might have made it 
more instructive to a larger public by assuming less knowledge in his 
readers and, even at the risk of omitting relevant facts, giving fuller 
explanations for the benefit of those to whom his subject is unfamiliar. 

He makes a valuable remark on p. 3, in calling attention to the special 
importance of two events—the repeal of the paper duty in 1860, and 
the beginnings of a national system of education, which, by ‘the enor- 
mous increase in the number of those who could read, gave to the press 
an influence which it had never before enjoyed’. And it is quite time 
that those who were born too late to remember the ‘Victorian’ age 
should be told (on p. 7) that those who lived in it were by no means 
‘certain and confident in religion and philosophy’. In reading this book 
I have seldom found myself seriously differing from the judgements 
expressed or missing topics which seemed to me to call for mention. 
But I may indicate a few places where I should be inclined to demur to 
Dr. Elliott-Binns’s statements. I think that the influence of Green in the 
Oxford of the eighties is underrated. My own undergraduate days fell in 
the middle of that decade, after the posthumous publication of his Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, and I should have said that, even in colleges where 
the philosophical tutor was not a pupil or disciple of his, no influence 
was more important. We read Mill indeed and wrote essays upon him, 
but we were apt to look upon him as an Aunt Sally to be knocked over 
by our clever arguments rather than as a guide to be followed. Nor can I 
agree with the assertion in a footnote to p. 37 that ‘Bosanquet and 
F. H. Bradley exercised little influence in Oxford’. The latter in par- 
ticular was extremely influential in the years which saw the publication 
of his Principles of Logic and (ten years later) of his Appearance and 
Reality, although his views met with a good deal of criticism, especially 
by one who by the end of the century was probably the most important 
figure among the philosophical tutors of the University, John Cook 
Wilson. Dr. Elliott-Binns has probably been misled by knowledge of 
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the fact that, though often resident, Bradley was little known personally 
to students or teachers. Few undergraduates, if any, came into contact 
with him; nor, outside of his own college, many of the dons. I knew him 
well by sight, but never spoke with him; and of those who had, only a 
minority had ever discussed philosophy with him; but this in no way 
impaired the interest taken in his writings. 

Dr. Elliott-Binns says of himself that he has ‘done considerable work 
on medieval philosophy’: but his incidental description on p. 40 of the 
‘conflict between Nominalists and Realists’ would give a reader un- 
familiar with the subject a very strange notion of the point at issue 
between the schools. Should it not be explained that ‘the channel’ 
referred to on p. 69 is St. George’s, not the English? and can one ‘in- 
culcate the young with views’ of any kind (as on p. 130)? But perhaps 
one should read ‘inoculate’. There is no index. 


The Christian Understanding of God. By Nets F. S. Ferré. Pp. 
ix+277. S.C. M. Press, 1952. 18s. 


Tus, we are told, is the first book by its author, who is Professor of 
Philosophical Theology at Vanderbilt University School of Religion, 
to be published in Great Britain; but it is the latest volume in a series 
of which three have already appeared in the U.S.A. dealing with 
‘Reason and the Christian Faith’ under the comprehensive titles Fazth 
and Reason, Evil and Christian Faith, and Christianity and Society. 
Although it professes to have ‘been written in such a way that it can 
be read apart from the earlier volumes’, this ‘short notice’ of it should 
not stand in the way of a fuller ‘review’ hereafter, when critics in this 
country have before them the completed work of Prof. Ferré on his vast 
theme. If one is at first struck by his exemplification of a republican 
habit (perhaps characteristic of his countrymen), in his indiscriminate 
quotation from a multitude of writers, without allowing the claim of one 
name to more respect than another, it is more important to recognize 
that he always thinks for himself and is not afraid to express dissatisfac- 
tion with traditional language, even when it enjoys the highest ecclesi- 
astical authority. This is especially evident in his references to the 
‘sinlessness’ attributed to our Lord. ‘We have’, he says (p. 186), ‘no way 
of knowing, even, that Jesus was sinless, but’, he adds, ‘such a claim is 
irrelevant to the doctrine of the incarnation.’ A suspicion that the 
difficulty of the problem here raised is not fully appreciated, or a pre- 
judice against language which might strike an unaccustomed ear as 
irreverent, should not deter us from a serious consideration of the 
points to which our author calls attention. He takes for granted without 
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discussion a distinction between ‘Christ’ and ‘Jesus’ which many would 
not regard as admissible; and what amounts to a suggestion that some 
orthodox formulas, directed again Nestorianism, would bear reconsider. 
ation (a suggestion with which the present writer has some sympathy) 
is put forward without a clear indication of its implications. 

From the section on ‘Kronos [so spelt], Logos, and Kairos’ (pp. 73 ff, 
one gets the impression that Prof. Ferré is not familiar with the Greek 
language; we must not, however, forget that the same might be said of 
St. Thomas and the other great Schoolmen of the Western Church in the 
Middle Ages. He does not recognize that Calvin, in assigning ‘with 
admirable directness’ the goodness of God as the cause of his creation 
of the world, was quoting from a passage in Plato’s Timaeus which had 
long before been adopted into the tradition of Christian theology. 
Again, one may wonder why the argument that, if the revelation in 
Jesus were repeated, it would be relative and not absolute, is described 
as ‘Aristotelian’; but I fancy that Prof. Ferré associates the name of 
Aristotle with any theology of which the fundamental principle is not 
6 Beds aydmn éoriv. 

There are several misprints, mostly in the names of authors cited. 
More important is that of ‘in’ for ‘is’ on p. 258 in the rendering of 
St. Thomas’s statement about God, sua essentia est suum esse; and I may 
perhaps be allowed to mention that of majority for minority on p. 257, 
whereby I am myself credited with the assertion that most Christians 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity. CLEMENT C. J. Wess 


Plotino: Enneadi. Prima versione integra e commentario critico di 
VINCENZO CILENTO. 3 volumes (in 4). Pp. xv-+461; 588; 439; 
662. (Laterza, Bari, 1947-49.) Lire 7700. 


Berore the publication in 1951 of the first volume of the new critical 
edition of Plotinus by Paul Henry and H. R. Schwyzer there existed no 
text which was founded on scientific principles. Creuzer had published 
profuse collations but lived in the era when manuscripts were counted 
and not weighed, while his successors who might have profited from the 
example of Lachmann made feeble use of the manuscripts or no use at 
all. Conjectural emendation was their stand-by, and there is no doubt 
that they often employed it to good and sometimes to brilliant effect: in 
general, however, their work was marred by a complacent addiction to 
the Attic norm and an imperfect knowledge of the peculiarities of 
Plotinus’s thought and style. Signor Cilento decided quite rightly that 
he must undertake the labour of constructing his own text, and a large 
part of his work (800 pages as against 1,000 pages of translation) consists 
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of a detailed report and criticism of variant readings and conjectures. In 
assessing their merits he had the advantage of drawing on Father Paul 
Henry’s fundamental investigations of the manuscripts and the indirect 
tradition, but he has spared no pains in reporting and sifting the printed 
information available to him from Ficino onwards, and the result is of 
substantial and permanent value to the student of Plotinus’s text. 

A translation of Plotinus is still a hazardous enterprise, and success 
must be measured by different standards from those which would apply 
to the translation of an author whose interpretation had been established 
by centuries of detailed study. Richard Harder’s brilliant and powerful 
work had to some extent smoothed the path, but Signor Cilento shows 
independence of judgement and a strong determination to convey his 
understanding of the meaning clearly and without ambiguity. Candour 
is a great virtue in the translation of a difficult text, and diffuseness a 
fault on the right side. Where the text is sound, the translation is in the 
main accurate; but in the received text of the Enneads there are a good 
many passages which, by any canons of Greek usage and indeed of 
human speech itself, are meaningless as they stand and therefore 
untranslatable. In dealing with such passages (e.g. i. 8, 72, ii. 9, 178, 
iii. 6, 121—the last figure in each case referring to the paragraph in 
Harder’s translation) Signor Cilento may well be thought to be over- 
sanguine. Moreover, he merely adds to his burden and to his reader’s 
bewilderment by rejecting simple and necessary corrections like zrowdyv 
for woody at iv. 7, 44, and at ii. 4, 27 he cannot avoid translating a supple- 
ment which he has condemned in his note. The levity of conjecture 
practised by earlier critics may excuse but does not justify the tendency 
to override grammar and logic in an effort to interpret whatever the 
text may offer, and Signor Cilento himself realizes in principle this 
danger of falling ‘nell’ eccesso opposto di far pit brutta di quel che sia 
la lingua plotinica’. It is true that without a patient study of this language 
textual criticism remains insecure, and Henry and Schwyzer’s edition 
is providing now for the first time the requisite data; it is equally true 
that criticism and interpretation must go hand in hand, and the present 
translation which is careful, sympathetic towards the author’s ways 
of thought, and, where the text allows, strong in rejecting the time- 
honoured device of obscurum per obscurius makes a notable contribution 
to this end. 

The last volume contains a comprehensive bibliography (1,463 items) 
of Plotinian literature by M. Bert Marién—an invaluable point de 
départ for future research. B. S. PAGE 
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Histoire de Espagne Chrétienne, by JEAN DescoLa. Paris: Robert 
Laffont, 1951. Pp. 360. 660 francs. 


In this work, a compendium of Spanish History and Civilization from 
prehistoric times up to the present day, the author has examined from 
a new standpoint the main characteristics of Spanish civilization and the 
chief trends of Spanish history. M. Descola’s thesis is that Spain has 
always sought unity through the Christian ideal: ‘l’Espagne’, he says, 
‘n’a jamais manqué a l’idéal chrétien qui la conduisit vers l’unité’. The 
most attractive section is that dealing with early Christian history in 
Spain. 

In a work so compressed as this, simplification is inevitable, and is, 
also inevitably, misleading, though sometimes M. Descola’s generaliza- 
tions are enlightening. But to conceive of Spanish history in terms of a 
continuous crusade is to attempt to impose from without an order upon 
events, and not to explore the pattern which these events form. The 
history of medieval Spain is far more than the Reconquest, which, after 
all, was accomplished by fits and starts. The civilization of Christian 
Spain is at least equally the result of convivencia with the Moslems as it 
is the consequence of reconquest. It is characteristic of M. Descola’s 
method that St. Ferdinand, the conqueror of Seville, should receive a 
long mention, while his illustrious son, Alfonso X, is only referred to en 
passant, and that the monument to the combined cultures and usages of 
Spain, the Siete Partidas, should be described as ‘begun in the reign of 
Ferdinand III’, with no reference whatever to its editor, Alfonso X. 

A student new to the study of Spanish civilization would be unwise to 
take M. Descola’s views on the Golden Age without critical examination; 
yet the personal emphasis resulting from the author’s thesis is at times 
interesting. M. Descola is right to emphasize the religious element in 
the discovery and conquests in the New World, and to relate it to the 
inspiration of the great clerks and mystics; but he is not always so happy 
in the notice he gives of the secular writers, for instance, Lope de Vega, 
with whose outstanding plays he does not appear to be familiar. 

When we pass to the period of French influence in the eighteenth 
century, leading up to the War of Independence and the Civil Wars of 
the nineteenth century, and the disaster of civil war in 1936, the same 
bias is noticeable. Listing the mistakes made by Napoleon, and the 
personalities of men who gave their lives for an ideal of liberty, M. Des- 
cola has not thought fit to study the works of Goya, whose violent 
attitude to the armies of Napoleon, and hatred of the ignorance and 
power of the Church, might well be considered a pointer towards the 
conclusion that the author’s thesis cannot satisfactorily be maintained. 
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Tidy as his theory is, it is too tidy for Spain, that land of chaotic para- 
doxes. Similarly, in his notice of the aspirations and achievements of 
the present régime, M. Descola paints too rosy a picture. 

As a serious study of the civilization of Spain this work leaves much 
to be desired ; it discloses, however, a deep love for the country of Spain, 
and sympathy with one of the many Spanish points of view. It is pro- 
yocative, and stimulating, and has the merit of reminding the reader 
that he must cast aside preconceived notions before he is able to under- 
stand the standards of the people he is studying. It is to be regretted that 
in his bibliography the author refers only to works available in French 
and Spanish, and the reader notes with amazement the absence of well- 
known authorities in other languages, such as Brandi on Charles V. 
Briefly, this work is best approached as a personal assessment of Spain’s 
significance in Europe, and not as a history of her civilization. 

INEZ MACDONALD 


Is God in History? By GrERALD HEarD. Pp. 256. Faber and Faber. 

1951. 15S. 

Tuts book is a sequel to the author’s study of natural theology, entitled 
Is God Evident?, which was reviewed in the Journal in April 1951. It 
carries further many of the thoughts contained in the earlier work. 
Biology and sociology have been Mr. Heard’s chosen fields of study, 
and he approaches the problem of the nature of history from his interest 
in the evolution of life and the beginnings of human society. But he does 
not make the biologist’s mistake of supposing that history is just the 
continuation of a biological process. He is well aware that it is something 
more. One outstanding value of his work, which is devoted to an analysis 
of what is involved in man’s fall and redemption, lies in the sugges- 
tion that there was some failure in the development of life itself before 
man appeared on earth. If it could be established that life in some sort 
went wrong from the start, it might prove a more convincing explana- 
tion of man’s subsequent fall than Origen’s pre-temporal fall of spiritual 
beings. The same position, if accepted, would save us from regarding 
the subjection of nature to frustration and death as the result of man’s 
fall. Undoubtedly this is one of Mr. Heard’s suggestive ideas which is 
well worth closer examination. 

The evidence for the activity of God in history is to be found in the 
work of redemption, which takes more than one form, corresponding to 
the conception of the fall as a triple process. The first fall, called by the 
author the fall into wrong perception, is described as pre-human and as 
affecting all life. The second and third falls are human and consist first 
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in wrong attention and then in wrong suggestion or false faith. Redemp. 
tion culminates in the coming of Christ. ‘For faced with the present 
state of the human psyche—thrice fallen—neither ethical teaching nor 
economic organization, but only psychological power and method, will 
salvage humanity.’ Redemption depends on God manifest in history, in 
incarnation and atonement. 

Mr. Heard tackles the great question concerning this story, is it myth 
or history? He sees clearly that it must be rooted in history. Lessing’s 
dismissal of the evidence of the supposedly contingent events of history 
cannot be defended. But how much history is necessary? Could we not 
recognize large elements of myth or legend in the gospel tradition and 
yet retain the one thing needful, the convincing manifestation of God 
in the historic person of Jesus Christ? It is Mr. Heard’s merit that he 
raises and faces this issue. He himself would hardly claim that he has 
found the answer. 

The book has the characteristic defects and virtues of its predecessor. 
The style is somewhat heavy and laboured. Mr. Heard trips when he 
treads unfamiliar ground. The successors of Liddell and Scott will not 
endorse his suggestion that ‘the circle, kyklos, is the root word from 
which is derived ecclesia’. But the merits outweigh the defects. There is 
material for thought here that deserves attention, and so frank an 
acceptance of the ideas of the fall and redemption is a real service to 
truth at a time when psycho-analysts and humanists are dismissing guilt 
as morbid and when Marxists and others look to economic reorganiza- 
tion to save mankind. H. G. Woop 
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CHRONICLES 


I. OLD TESTAMENT 


HIS year’s Chronicle contains a considerable number of new books, 
i of much importance, on a variety of subjects, and the usual 
number of continuations. 

The Old Testament Society’s latest publication entitled The Old 
Testament and Modern Study: a Generation of Discovery and Research 
and edited by Prof. H. H. Rowley (Clarendon Press, Oxford; 1951; 
pp. xiv, 405; 21s.) contains a number of essays by English and contin- 
ental scholars putting the results of research and study since the founda- 
tion of the Society before those who are interested in the O.T. After a 
masterly introductory essay on recent trends in biblical research there 
are eleven essays on various aspects of the O.T. by ten authors: two on 
archaeology (Albright), five on literary problems (North, Snaith, 
Eissfeldt, Johnson, Baumgartner), two on text and philology (Thomas, 
Honeyman), and two on religion (Anderson, Porteous). Finally, there 
is a concluding essay on the O.T. in the modern world in which Dr. 
T.H. Robinson says many things well. Where all is so good, comparison 
is difficult if not odious; but special attention may be drawn to the 
articles of Albright, North, Eissfeldt, Johnson, Anderson, and Porteous. 
The whole work will be indispensable to students, teachers and clergy, 
for many years to come. 

Dr. H. Frankfort in The Problem of Similarity in Ancient Near 
Eastern Religions (Clarendon Press, Oxford; 1951; pp. 23; 2s.), the 
Frazer Lecture for 1951, discusses the ritual pattern as an explanation 


| of the similarities in Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Palestinian religion 


and points out how the differences greatly outweigh them and argues 
that the theory of a common pattern could not have been held if all 
the relevant facts had been fully recognized. He concludes his lecture 
with the prudent warning that ‘the comparative method is most valu- 
able when it leads, not to the spurious equation, but to a more subtle 
distinction, of similar features in different civilizations’. Dr. H. E. W. 
Fosbroke in Divine Transcendence in the Old Testament (Seabury 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, IIl., U.S.A.; 1950; pp. 26), 
the Winslow Memorial Lecture for 1950, gives a clear picture of the 
development of the thought of the prophets regarding the interaction of 
God’s transcendence and His immanent activity and the tension be- 
tween them; for, although Yahweh continued to be the God of trans- 
cendent majesty demanding unconditioned obedience to His righteous 
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will, the apprehension of His concern with right relationships among 
men resulted quite early in the history of Israel in awareness of His 
immanent activity, but the manifestation of His transcendent power 
was sometimes so overwhelming as to obliterate consideration of the 
meaning of His immanent activity. A deeply interesting little book is 
Prof. W. Eichrodt’s Man in the Old Testament, translated by Messrs. K. 
and R. Gregor Smith from the author’s Das Menschenverstandnis des 
Alten Testaments (Student Christian Movement, London; 1951; pp. 84; 
6s.). The work is divided into four chapters, discussing (i) the uncondi- 
tional obligation of the will of God as the basis of the view of man in the 
O.T.., (ii) the cosmic extent and rich content of man’s relation with God 
on the basis of belief in the Creator, (iii) the antinomies of the uncondi- 
tional Ought, and (iv) life under the promise. As the book is alzeady 
known in its German form, this brief list must suffice, with the single 
comment that it is packed with interesting suggestions worked out with 
sound learning and good sense. The author may also be congratulated 
on his translators, whose English rendering of the original text is ad- 
mirable. Mr. D. W. B. Robinson in Fosiah’s Reform and the Book of the 
Law (Tyndale Press, London; 1951; pp. 40; 2s.) re-examines the 
question of ‘the book of the law’ found in the Temple at the time of 
Josiah’s reform, laying especial stress on a comparison of the parallel 
accounts (2 Kings 23 and 2 Chronicles 34). He concludes, on the strength 
chiefly of fresh reasons, that the book was Deuteronomy but that, if due 
weight is given to both the accounts, the discovery of it was not the 
cause of the reforms but the climax of the reforming movement; the 
reforms, he thinks, were due to the preaching of Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah and lasted from 627 to 621 B.c., but the book was discovered in 
consequence of the ‘clean-up’ of the Temple which, with the celebration 
of the Passover and the purge of wizards and so on, concluded them. 
This reconstruction of the story, which is in harmony with Prof. Rowley’s 
recent attempt to take seriously the chronicler’s record of reforms before 
the discovery of the book (although he doubts if they were begun 
so early as Josiah’s twelfth year), is, however, not logically convinc- 
ing. Dr. J. Lindblom in The Servant Songs in Deutero-Isaiah 
(Gleerup, Lund; 1951; pp. 114; 21s.) makes a fresh attempt to solve the 
problem of the Servant of the Lord in the prophecies of the Second 
‘Isaiah’. Briefly put, his conclusions are:—the Songs are an integral part 
of the work in which they stand; the question whether the Servant is an 
individual or a community represents a wrong formulation of the prob- 
lem, since he is neither a ‘corporate personality’ (Wheeler Robinson) 
nor a ‘series of figurations’ (Buber); the correct question is not who 
but what the Servant is and the answer to it is indicated by the inter- 
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pretative passage around the Songs which in all cases manifestly deal 
with the people of Israel, so that the Servant can only signify Israel, and 
the Songs in a symbolic manner illustrate the call of Israel, its present 
situation, and the high task which Yahweh assigns to it. In the Oracles 
(i.e. the allegorical pictures taken together with their interpretations) the 
prophet presents a view of the fate of his people which had been re- 
vealed to him in face of the distressing historical events c. 539 B.c. Enough 
has been said to show that Dr. Lindblom’s interpretation of those inter- 
esting but problematic poems will have to be taken seriously by all 
future students of the problems which they raise. 

Two books are concerned with the text of the Hebrew Bible and one 
of the ancient Versions respectively. In 1943 Dr. W. B. Stevenson de- 
livered the Schweich Lecture at the British Academy, choosing as his 
subject the ‘Poem of Job’; and he now completes his task in Critical 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Poem of Fob (University Press, Aber- 
deen; 1951; pp. vili, 170; 16s.), which give the reasons for the inter- 
pretations adopted in his ‘Lectures’ of difficult or disputed passages. 
There is little if anything that is new in these ‘Notes’; the author is for 
the most part content to make his own selection from the views of his 
predecessors rather than to delight or startle readers with novel sugges- 
tions. The weakness of this edition is that the author has not paid as 
much attention to recent periodical literature as he has to the established 
commentaries: to a certain extent therefore his work is already out of 
date. The Rev. H. C. Gleave’s Ethiopic Version of the Song of Songs 
(Taylor’s Foreign Press, London; 1951; pp. xxxii, 41; 17s. 6d.) is the 
posthumous work of a student whose untimely death has deprived 
Semitic and Biblical studies of a young worker as promising as he was 
enthusiastic. The first part of this little book gives a full account of the 
manuscripts and printed editions of the Ethiopic Song of Songs, while 
the second part contains the Ethiopic text, to which critical notes are 
appended, with an English translation on the opposite page. The work, 
with its careful appraisal of the manuscript tradition and its scholarly 
translation, is a notable contribution towards the preparation of a 
critical edition of the Ethiopic Bible. 

There is again this year no lack of purely philological studies. A work 
dealing with fundamental linguistic problems is Dr. G. J. Botterweck’s 
Der Triliterismus im Semitischen (Hanstein, Bonn; 1952; pp. 76), 
the third of the Bonner Biblische Beitrdge (of which the first was the 
Festschrift of Prof. F. Nétscher). The author begins by briefly re- 
capitulating previous views regarding the biliteral origin of the triliteral 
roots, which are one of the marks of the Semitic group of languages, 
examines its application to two common bases (GL, KL, OL and BR, 
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PR), discusses the methods by which biliteral became triliteral roots, and 
then sets out his conclusions. These are that all Semitic roots go back to 
bases of two consonants which phonetically echoed the acts or actions 
which they describe, and that the change was effected by inserting weak 
letters (w, y) or adding formative elements (s, h, ’, n, m, t), which can be 
traced also elsewhere in the Semitic languages. The author clearly and 
convincingly argues his case, which can be illustrated by many other 
biliteral bases (such as D/T/TR, and Z/S/S/R); but he might have 
strengthened it by examples of parallel semantic development (for ex- 
ample, Hebr. yakol ‘was able’ = Arab wakala ‘was weary’ as Acc. la’i 
‘to be able’ = Hebr. /a’ah ‘was weary’), and have searched the Hebrew 
vocabulary to see if his inquiry sheds any light on unknown Hebrew 
words (s. Ephem. Theol. Lovan. xxvi. 340-1). He neglects, too, the 
question of the physical origin of these bases, e.g. whether onomato- 
poeic or gestural. Dr. R. Blake in A resurvey of Hebrew tenses with an 
appendix : Hebrew influence on Biblical Aramaic (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
Rome; 1951; pp. xii, 96) attempts to bring the explanation of the Hebrew 
tense-system up to date. Basing his work on the examples collected in the 
well-known Hebrew Tenses (3rd. ed., 1892) of the reviewer’s father, he 
shows how the explanations there propounded are unsatisfactory and 
gives reasons for preferring the historical theory of the late Prof. H. 
Bauer’s Die Tempora im Semitischen (1910). Unfortunately he goes no 
further and shows no signs of having seen or studied anything published 
since then (except to mistransliterate and mistranslate a passage or two 
from the Ugaritic texts). Thus he clings to such antiquated expressions 
as ‘converted’ tenses and fails to prove his case by totally overlooking 
the different accentuation of the various ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’ forms 
and the corresponding idioms in the cognate languages, which are crucial 
for the proof of his explanation, as the present reviewer has shown in his 
Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System (1936). However, readers will 
find the examples useful and will gain some insight into modern theories 
of the Hebrew tenses. The Rev. E. Lemoine’s Théorie de I’ Emphase 
Hébraique (Geuthner, Paris; 1951; pp. 66; Fr. fr. 350; 9s.), though in 
appearance an unimportant little pamphlet, has a very considerable 
interest and value to students of the Hebrew language. The author's 
theory is that ha- ‘the’ is neither in origin a demonstrative pronoun nor 
in use a definite article but merely an emphasizing particle; its presence 
‘le signe de la notation des faits, soit par description, soit par déclaration’, 
while its absence is ‘le signe de la notation de la pensée, soit par proverbe, 
soit par réflexion, soit par imagination’. The author then works out these 
suggestions with various types of sentence, including commands in- 
troduced by a noun in the vocative case; and, if allowance is made for 
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some faults of transmission (especially in the vocalization of the prefixed 
prepositions), he appears to have made out a very good case, which is or 
seems to be free from the contradictions inherent in all other explana- 
tions of the puzzling uses of this particle. Every Hebrew grammarian will 
have to take account of this little interesting piece of research. Fr. Irene 
Lande in Formelhafte Wendungen der Umgangssprache im Alten Testament 
(Brill, Leiden; 1949; pp. vi, 129; 15s. 6d.) has put together a consider- 
able collection of colloquial idioms found in the language of the O.T., 
under the headings of Begegnung, Gesprach, Ausdriicke fiir Stimmungen, 
Empfindungen und Gefiihle, and fiir Objektiv- Unpersénliches, arranged in 
four chapters. Nothing is new, but the student will find this little book of 
use if he wishes to gain some picture of the living language; he would, 
however, have gained much if the authoress had gone beyond these 
formal modes of expression to bring together, as Dr. Segal has attempted, 
the traces of colloquial idiom still embedded in the Hebrew text. Miss 
M. Seligson’s The Meaning of 1% WD in the Old Testament (Societas 
Orientalis Fennica, Helsinki; 1951 ; pp. 100; 416 mk; Eng. price 18s. 6d.) 
is an ambitious attempt to discover the real force of nepes, especially in 
nepe§ mét. Her conclusion is that nepeé nowhere has the concrete sense of 
‘neck, throat’ (as Diirr has argued), nor ‘breath’, but that it denotes the 
mysterious ‘potency’ which is prerequisite to life and without which there 
is death ; it is the vis vitalts of which nepes mét is the opposite, namely the 
vis letalis, which, however, includes other harmful demons than that of 
death, e.g. those of impurity and disease. The argument is often not 
clearly expressed and consequently is hard to follow, and it suffers also 
from other defects, such as the disregard of the dates of the texts cited 
and the omission to examine the underlying sense of the root. Clearly 
the ./nps like the ./rwh denotes ‘expansion’, and both must originally 
have referred in some way or other to a primary inhalation as expanding 
the throat and lungs and a subsequent exhalation; hence mepes must 
fundamentally have described the act or organ of inhalation and ré*h 
the inhaled breath, from which it will have come secondarily to denote 
wind as something exhaled, presumably as God’s breath. This mono- 
graph, therefore, although it contains a number of acute or interesting 
observations, must be received with caution. Mr. J. C. C. Van Dorssen 
devotes a work of considerable size entitled De Derivata van de Stam 
[oR in het Hebreeuwsch van het Oude Testament (Drukkerij Holland N.V., 
Amsterdam ; 1951; pp. xii, 140; 14s. 6d.) to the elucidation of the mean- 
ings of a single Hebrew root. His conclusions, conveniently set out in an 
English summary, are that the basic sense, seen in the Qal-forms, is that 
of ‘supporting, carrying, holding’, whence the Niph‘al acquires the 
meanings of ‘was firm (in a physical sense), was lasting, enduring ; was 
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unchangeable; was true, reliable; was faithful’, and that the Hiph'‘il 
similarly means ‘stood still (in a physical sense), believed in; gave 
credence to, believed; had confidence; trusted; had faith’. The derived 
nouns show a corresponding semantic development; but attention 
must be drawn to the inclusion of ?% ‘craftsman’ amongst them, since 
it is the Acc. ummdnu ‘craftsman’ which is a Sumerian loan-word and has 
no connexion with this or any other Semitic root. This, like other works 
of the same kind, is a useful amplification of the necessarily concise 
entries in the dictionaries and may as such be commended to students of 
the O.T. 

A few continuations call for notice. First and foremost comes Dr. 
Ludwig Kéhler’s Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Brill, Leiden; 
each fascicle 5s.), which has now reached the eleventh part or 704 pages, 
having come to the preposition ‘al ‘on’; it is thus nearly half-finished. 
Its utility increases with every part issued; for it gathers together much 
that has been written about Hebrew words since the last edition of 
Buhl’s Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Worterbuch iiber das Alte Testa- 
ment (1915). Apart from a certain number of omissions, inevitable 
in a work of this kind, and of misprints, chiefly in Ethiopic words, 
a high degree of excellence is reached and the work is fast be- 
coming indispensable to all students of the O.T. The opening chapters 
of Genesis are contained in the first part of Vetus Latina. Die Reste der 
Altlateinischen Bibel (Herder, Freiburg, Germany; 1951; pp. 33* and 
128; DM. 35.00), edited under the direction of Dr. B. Fischer, O.S.B. 
This fascicle contains an introduction in which the sources are classified 
and the scheme of the work explained and the text of 1"-g"4 (Greek of 
the LXX and Latin in several recensions) with an immense collection of 
various readings. This obviously depends on meticulous accuracy which 
can only be tested as the work proceeds; but, if this is found satisfactory 
(as there is every reason to expect), the work will be not only monv- 
mental but also as invaluable as Sabatier’s great edition. Another volume 
of the Echter Bibel which has been issued contains Das Buch Hiob by 
Dr. H. Junker and Sirach by Dr. V. Hamp (Echter-Verlag, Wiirzburg; 
1951; pp. 103 and 145; DM. 7.50), which follow the usual model of this 
collection of commentaries. As already said, the series is not intended for 
the professional scholar but for clergy and laity interested in the Bible, 
but has none the less a very real value and fills somewhat the same place 
as the ‘Westminster Commentaries’ have filled in England. 

The number of books and pamphlets dealing with the Judaean 
Scrolls shows no sign of diminution. Prof. W. H. Brownlee’s The Dead 
Sea Manual of Discipline: Translation and Notes (American Schools of 
Oriental Research, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.; 1951; pp. 60; $2.00) is 
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the first English translation of this important document and is therefore 
of great importance to all interested in Hebrew studies. The translation 
is not free from doubtful renderings or mistakes (for example t*Sigah 
is not ‘longing’ but ‘impulse’, since its root is that seen not in the 
Arab. Sdga ‘excited desire’ but in the Arab. sdéga ‘urged’); it can, how- 
ever, be used, if with caution, as an initial attempt to interpret this 
document. The notes, which are conveniently printed opposite the 
translation, add greatly to its utility, but not everything said in them is 
likely to stand the test of time. There are also nine brief appendixes in 
which the translator discusses various points of interest sensibly, if not 
always in a quite convincing manner. A tenth from Prof. Albright claims 
that the date of the writing of the Scrolls can be fixed between the 
second century B.c. and the second century A.D. by that of the linen, 
in which they are said to have been wrapped; but the tone of his argu- 
ment does not allay or stifle, rather it encourages, logical doubts. For 
the linen is not the same thing as the Scrolls and may have been long 
kept in darkness in a cupboard before being brought out to be used as 
covering for the Scrolls! 

Yet another work dealing with the Judaean Scrolls is Dr. H. E. Del 
Medico’s Deux Manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Geuthner, Paris; 1951; 
pp. 143; 600 fr.); this contains an introduction, translations of the 
‘Manual of Discipline’, and the ‘Commentary on Habakkuk’ with brief 
notes, and a summary setting forth the author’s historical conclusions. 
The translation will be found useful, even though it must be used with 
caution; also it is marred because the editor has cut it up into four or 
five sources, which are by no means entirely convincing. The editor also 
thinks that the Manual and the Commentary reflect conditions in the 
first century of the Christian era, that they were written about or soon 
after A.D. 70 and were deposited in the cave between A.D. go and A.D. 
115; he refrains, however, from discussing the difficulties which any 
date for these documents raises. Prof. A. Dupont-Sommer continues his 
brilliant and intriguing studies of the Judaean Scrolls with his Observa- 
tions sur le Manuel de Discipline découvert prés de la Mer Morte (Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, Paris; 1951; pp. 31; 35.). In this he compares the informa- 
tion afforded by this new document with that which Philo and Josephus 
as well as the elder Pliny supply on the subject of the Essenes and con- 
cludes that the manual comes from an Essene source; and he finishes his 
lecture by arguing that the Manuel de Discipline is vraisemblablement d’ une 
date antérieure to those writers and suggests the first half of the last century 
B.C. as the date of its composition. The arguments adduced by the author 
in support of his view are naturally of varying value, but they are set out 
with his usual vigour and brilliance and deserve careful consideration. 
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Dr. M. Wallenstein in Hymns from the Fudaean Scrolls (University 
Press, Manchester; 1950; pp. 23; 3s. 6d.) translates the one of the 
excerpts and part of another published in Prof. L. Sukenik’s mou 
NW (pp. 33-35, 38-42). The translation, however, must be received 
with caution, as it does not seem to be entirely correct (for example, 
hagbirkah bi means ‘thy showing might in my case’, not that ‘thou art 
fortified in me’ and garii ‘al napsi means ‘they have lain in wait for’ not 
‘they have gathered against my soul’); it is supported by philological 
notes which though often trivial occasionally show a flash of insight (as 
in the translation of migweh as ‘abode’; for the LXX’s ézrouovy and the 
Vulg.’s mora rightly suggest this sense at 1 Chron. 29's, while the LXX’s 
mistranslation of the word by the same Greek word at Jer. 148, 173 con- 
firms the existence of such a usage).' 

Prof. S. Moscati’s L’epigrafia ebraica antica (Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico, Roma; 1951; pp. xix, 123, with 34 plates and tables) is another 
of the Biblical Institute’s useful publications (Biblica et Orientalia 15). It 
surveys Israelite inscriptions and other inscribed objects, especially 
those that have come to light and been published since 1935, thus bring- 
ing Dr. D. Diringer’s well-known Iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestines 
(1934) completely up to date. Neither object nor article seems to have 
escaped the author’s eye, and the text is commendably accurate. 

Two or three works from the background of the O.T. may be briefly 
noticed. The new edition of Mr. A. Heidel’s The Babylonian Genesis 
(University Press, Chicago; 1951; pp. xi and 153 with 12 plates and 
map, approx. 12s.) is most welcome; for it brings our knowledge of this 
important text fully up to date. There is an excellent introduction in 
which various problems raised by the poem are discussed, a revised 
translation (in which the author has had the advantage of access to the 
files of the Assyrian dictionary now being actively prepared at Chicago), 
and an exhaustive appendix in which all the parallel matter in the O.T. is 
set forth and examined. This work ought to be in the hands of every 
student both of Assyriology and of the O.T. Prof. O. Eissfeldt’s El im 
ugaritischen Pantheon (Akademie-Verlag, Berlin; 1951; pp. 83 with! 
plate) is an exhaustive account of the part played by the supreme god 
El in the pantheon at Ugarit (Ras-alShamrah), illustrated by relevant 
material from Aramaic and Phoenician texts; and incidentally the 
author throws much light on a number of obscure passages in the 
Ugaritic poems. 

Prof. G. Dossin’s Archives Royales de Mari IV. Correspondance de 
Samsi-Addu (Paris, 1951; pp. 132 with map; 600 fr.) stands on the 
periphery of the O.T. but must be briefly noticed here for the great 


' Cf. Rom. 87 (where izopeve: is a v.l. to eAmife). 
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importance of the texts from Mari on the Middle Euphrates for both 
language and history. The present volume contains a transliteration and 
translation of another eighty-eight letters and well maintains the high 
standard exhibited in the previous volumes. One may hope that the 
publication of the cuneiform texts will not be long delayed. Dr. E. 
Neufeld’s The Hittite Laws, translated into English and Hebrew with 
Commentary (Luzac, London; 1951; pp. xi and 211 with 50 plates; 35s.) 
is a very useful work. The translation is the best hitherto available, 
though not entirely so, as it ought to be in the present state of 
knowledge of the Hittite language. The Hebrew translation is forcible 
and idiomatic, but the reviewer can only regret that the space given up 
to it has not been utilized for a transliteration of the Hittite text (for 
photographs, however good, are rarely a satisfactory substitute, if only 
because the fragments are not necessarily arranged in the same way 
as the text). The rest of the book is devoted to an exhaustive legal 
commentary, which students of ancient law will find informative and 
helpful. Prof.G. Ryckmans’s Les Religions Arabes Préislamiques (Publica- 
tions Universitaires, Louvain; 1951 ; pp. 65 with 3 plates; 14s.) is the fruit 
of a lifelong study by a master of pre-Islamic civilization. He describes 
in three chapters the beliefs and divinities of the central, northern, and 
southern Arabians in this period, so far as the brief and arid inscriptions 
of these peoples allow them to be seen. A good deal has to be read into 
the interpretation of proper names and sacrificial arrangements described 
in often obscure terms; but the author is as cautious in conjecture as he 
is sound in interpretation and can be trusted, as some cannot, in this 
difficult field of study. G. R. DRIVER 








II. NEW TESTAMENT 


Von Reimarus zu Wrede was not noticed in this Journal. The English 
translation (The Quest of the Historical Fesus, 1910) received only 
brief mention. A second German edition was published in 1913 under 
a new title and with the incorporation of much fresh material. The sixth 
edition (Geschichte der Leben-Fesu-Forschung, J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 
1951; pp. xxvili+659; DM. 26) is a reprint of the second, with a new 
Foreword of 14 pp., dated by Dr. Schweitzer from Lambarene. This 
does not seem to be the occasion for a full review of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
book, but it ought to be noted that the Foreword contains a vigorous 
restatement of the main positions for which the author is now well 
known. It contains no reference to the work of scholars who have 
handled the eschatological problems of the New Testament since 1912, 
and no hint that it may be possible that the New Testament eschatology 
should be, even in part, ‘realized’, or in process of realization. Dr. 
Schweitzer is quite uncompromising in this re-presentation of his thesis. 
In 1931 the second edition of Windisch’s commentary on the Catholic 
Epistles received a ‘warm welcome’ in this fournal (xxxii. 103 f.). The 
third edition has been prepared by Dr. H. Preisker (Die katholischen 
Briefe, erklart von H. Windisch; dritte, stark umgearbeitete Auflage von 
H. Preisker; Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 15; J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tubingen, 1951; pp. vi+172; DM. 9.00). In form it is an unaltered 
reprint of the second, with extensive supplementary notes, which take 
account of recent work on the epistles and bring out more forcibly 
their theological ideas. It is unfortunate that Dr. Preisker does not 
mention recent works in English, such as the commentaries on 1 Peter 
by Dr. Selwyn, Dr. Beare, and Mr. Cranfield, and that on the Johan- 
nine epistles by Professor Dodd; this is probably due to the fact that he 
works behind the Iron Curtain (in Jena). Clearly a fresh review is not 
called for, but it may be interesting to summarize one of Dr. Preisker’s 
most original contributions, his discussion of the literary character of 
1 Peter. ‘In it (sc. 1 Peter) an early Christian service for a company of 
candidates for baptism has attained literary fixation (13-4"'), ending with 
a concluding service for the whole community (4'*~-5"!). Thus we have 
here the oldest document of an early Christian service. The act of 
baptism itself is omitted on account of the disciplina arcanorum’ (p. 
157). The service begins with a Gebetspsalm (13-!*), and a piece of 
didache (1'3-*'), Between 17! and 17? the act of baptism takes place (cf. 
172 hegnikotes ; 173 anagegennemenot ; 2? artigenneta brephe ; 23 egeusasthe), 


|: is a curious fact that the publication (in 1906) of Albert Schweitzer’s 
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and 122-25 is a baptismal vow. 2!~!° is a festal hymn in three strophes. 
Next a new preacher begins the paraenesis (2''—3'*), which is followed 
by an apocalypse (3'-474). In 47>-"!¢ we have an epistolary substitute 
for the concluding prayer, and there follows the service for the whole 
community, including apocalypse (4'?~'9), paraclesis (5'~°), the blessing 
(by a presbyter, 51°), and the concluding doxology (5''). In this recon- 
struction there is much that is hypothetical, perhaps fanciful; much also 
that is suggestive, and Dr. Preisker’s detailed arguments should be 
followed with care. He has enhanced the value of Windisch’s book. 
Mr. F. F. Bruce declares that he has written his commentary (The 
Acts of the Apostles: Tyndale Press, London, 1951; pp. viii+-491; 25s.) 
‘in the hope that it may prove useful to students of the Book of Acts’ 
(p. vii). This hope is certainly fulfilled; the book will be very useful. 
It contains an Introduction (hardly ‘very comprehensive’, as the dust- 
cover claims, since when lists and tables are excluded, it contains only 
46 pp.) which raises the main critical questions about Acts and also 
discusses its theology, the WH text of Acts, and a detailed commentary 
verse by verse. The Introduction reaches conservative conclusions with 
regard to tl: origin of Acts. The book was written by Luke the 
physician, the companion of Paul, probably c. A.D. 62 (though Mr. Bruce 
recognizes that this early date raises problems about the third gospel 
and its relation to the other synoptic gospels). A high view of Luke’s 
reliability as an historian is maintained; on the whole Acts and the 
Pauline epistles agree well together, and the speeches reported are 
‘summaries giving at least the gist of what was really said on the various 
occasions, and therefore valuable and independent sources for the life 
and thought of the primitive Church’ (p. 21). The text of N B is older 
than the Western text but not necessarily ‘equivalent to the original 
text’ (p. 46); it is possible that $*5 gives a Caesarean text—perhaps 
Origen’s text—of Acts. On each of these points Mr. Bruce will, of course, 
find some to disagree with him. Most questionable perhaps is the treat- 
ment of the external testimony to Acts, which, so far from proving that 
Acts was ‘generally known in the churches throughout the Empire in 
the second century’ (p. 9), seems to raise more problems than it solves. 
The notes on the Greek text are learned and helpful. Mr. Bruce explains 
Greek words and constructions patiently and lucidly, and class-room 
experience suggests that he has picked out the right points for comment. 
The main criticism that can be offered is that the book shows a tendency 
to concentrate on the trees and to miss the wood; for example, on 19~!? 
a variety of lexical and grammatical comment is provided but no attempt 
is made to evaluate the significance of the Ascension for Christian life 
and theology. There is sometimes also a glossing of historical difficulties. 
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But the dominant feeling of most readers will be admiration and gratitude 
for a learned contribution to New Testament studies. 

Two books on the authorship of the fourth gospel may be noticed 
together. They are fohn Who Saw, by A. H. N. Green-Armytage; Faber 
and Faber Ltd., London, 1952; pp. 182; 10s. 6d.; and The Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, by H. P. V. Nunn; Alden and Blackwell (Eton) 
Ltd., 1952; pp. xii+152; 7s. 6d. Both reach the conclusion that the 
gospel was written by John the son of Zebedee, but it cannot be said 
that either produces really new evidence in support of this view, or 
grapples adequately with the case against it. It seems to me that neither 
author allows sufficient weight to (a) the striking disuse of John by 
orthodox writers before A.D. 150; (6) its use by Gnostics in that period; 
(c) the objections to the testimony of Irenaeus (especially his error about 
Papias); (d) John’s use of synoptic and other similar sources; and (e) 
the Hellenistic cast of mind revealed by the evangelist. Mr. Green- 
Armytage is patient and persuasive with the ‘critics’, Mr. Nunn more 
combative (on p. 149 he appears to impute motives in a manner hard 
to justify); but both books give the impression of belonging to an older 
generation of Johannine studies. 

Another pair of books deals with New Testament Christology, one 
with Paul’s, the other with John’s. They are Le Christ dans la Théologie 
de Saint Paul (Lectio Divina 6), by L. Cerfaux; Editions du Cerf, Paris, 
1951; pp. 435; 720 fr.; and Essais sur la Christologie de Saint fean, by J. 
Dupont; Editions de l’Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges, 1951; pp. 319; 
100 Belgian or 650 French francs. As is suggested by the titles, Dr. 
Cerfaux’s book is the more complete and systematic. And it is not only 
long, but deep, learned, and suggestive, a work from which all students 
of Paul will draw. Justice could be done to it only by a review of several 
pages. The material is disposed in three books: Le Christ ‘Acteur’ du 
Salut; Le Don du Christ; and Le Mystére du Christ. It will be seen that 
Dr. Cerfaux approaches Christology from the standpoint of soteriology; 
this surely is the right approach, at least for Paul. It causes Dr. Cerfaux 
to cover a good deal of ground, so that his book would almost serve as 
a general guide to Pauline theology, but he is never irrelevant. In the 
first book his point of departure is the observation that among Paul’s 
literary formulas we meet the two pairs parousia-resurrection and death- 
resurrection, the former occurring especially in the earlier writings and 
giving place to the latter. From these themes two systems of soteriology 
may be developed, the former resting upon the historical fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus as a first step towards the final resurrection in the 
age to come, the latter upon the same fact viewed as the complement of 
the crucifixion. In moving from the one to the other the tendency is to 
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anticipate eschatological realities and to focus attention upon the present. 
This tendency is examined further in the second book. The Christian 
life is directed towards the kingdom to come, but it is already Christian; 
itis already a gift of Christ, a veritable presence of Christ. Viewed in 
relation to Judaism, Christ is our righteousness; viewed in relation to 
Greek philosophy, Christ is for us the Wisdom of God; in all, He is our 
life, a life which involves community, the new race, the Church. But 
who is the Christ who occupies this place in history, and is these things 
for men? To this question Dr. Cerfaux turns in Book III, and examines 
the Christological hymns of 1 Tim. 3'°, Phil. 2°", and Col. 1'5-?°; 
the process of revelation ; the terms in which the mystery is made known 
—the unity of the world in Christ, recapitulation in Christ, the body 
of Christ, the primacy of Christ, the image of God; and the terms Son of 
God, Lord and Christ. I hope that by this sketch I may have shown 
something of the range of this volume; it is impossible here to give any 
impression of its richness and profundity. Not all its details will com- 
mand assent, but it is a great book, and one that could with advantage be 
translated into English. 

Dom Dupont’s four essays are entitled Fésus-Christ, Parole de Dieu; 
jésus-Christ, Lumiére du Monde; Fésus-Christ, Vie des Croyants; La 
Gloire du Christ. How close his book stands to that of Dr. Cerfaux, and 
what is his main thesis, can be seen in the following quotation from his 
Preface. 

We do not believe the theology of John to be a theology of essences, 

a theology of incarnation, in the sense which that word has come to have 
for us. No more than Paul is John in quest of a philosophical explanation 
of the mystery of Christ; his attention is directed much more to the 
mission of Jesus than to his metaphysical personality. When he gives 
Christ the names of Logos, light and life, John considers him in the light 
of what he is in relation to us; when he speaks of his glory, it is still the 
apostle of God, the divine messenger of salvation, that he sees in him. 
His theology defines Christ in the function which he exercises towards 
men; it is a ‘functional’ theology—like that of Paul and that of the primitive 
Church (pp. 7 f.). 
This raises the question (and it constantly arises throughout the book) 
whether John’s Christology does so closely resemble that of Paul, or 
represents a further, more metaphysical, stage of Christian thought. 
Another way of putting this question would be to ask whether Dom 
Dupont is justified in supposing that the Johannine ideas have an 
exclusively biblical background and have no Hellenistic affiliations. 
More opinions than one are current here; but even if Dom Dupont’s 
opinion should be incorrect it must be allowed that he has written an 
interesting and valuable book. 
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Dr. C. L. Mitton’s The Epistle to the Ephesians: its Authorship, Origin 
and Purpose (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951; pp. x+346; 30s.) is a 
work of scholarship which, in thoroughness and importance, can be 
compared with Dr. P. N. Harrison’s The Problem of the Pastoral 
Epistles. If it is true that English opinion has in general maintained 
hitherto the traditional authorship of Ephesians, this book may well 
prove to be a turning-point. It seems likely that until a reply, comparable 
in close attention to detail and in logical and ingenious deduction, has 
been produced, Dr. Mitton’s view, that Ephesians was not written by 
Paul, will hold the field. Dr. Mitton’s argument is in four parts. In Part 
I he reviews earlier discussions of the question, giving special attention 
to the views of Dr. Goodspeed, with whom he proves to be in close 
agreement. At the close of this part, balancing the cases for and against 
Pauline authorship, he brings out the points where further argument and 
research may lead to a decisive result. These are ‘(a) What is the precise 
relationship of Ephesians to Colossians ? What can we learn of the author 
of Ephesians from this relationship? (6) What is the actual extent and 
character of the Pauline elements in Ephesians? Are they best explained 
as due to identity of authorship with the other epistles? Or are they the 
result of deliberate borrowing from the genuine epistles by a later 
imitator of Paul? (c) Do the ascertainable facts support, or even allow, 
a date for the epistle as late as A.D. go? And if so, does the acceptance 
of such a date “‘illumine’”’ the whole epistle, and especially the more 
obscure points in it?’ (p. 54.) These three questions form the subjects 
of Parts II, III, and IV. Their elucidation calls for a very detailed 
examination of parallels, the material for which is given in a number of 
appendixes, where the passages are clearly set out in parallel columns 
and relevant words are underlined. Only Dr. Mitton’s conclusions can 
be noticed here. (2) When Ephesians and Colossians are compared, 
priority is seen to lie with Colossians; in Ephesians material paralleled 
in Colossians appears mechanically reproduced, broken up, and with 
words sometimes used in a changed sense. This suggests that Ephesians 
comes from a different hand. (6) The Pauline material in Ephesians is 
marked by conflation. This suggests the work of a Pauline imitator. It 
occurs hardly at all in Philippians, and it is significant that in the other 


letters there are no passages where words from Ephesians have been § 


conflated with words from another letter to make a new combination. 
Thus ‘Ephesians stands apart from the genuinely Pauline epistles’ (p. 
158). (c) Ephesians is compared with other, non-Pauline writings, and 
internal evidence for its date is also examined. It seems probable that 
Ephesians is later, but not much later, than Acts, and Dr. Mitton places 
it c. A.D. 90. This date is, of course, inconsistent with Pauline authorship. 
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The three points picked out by Dr. Mitton thus lead to a strongly 
supported argument that Ephesians was not written by Paul. Space 
forbids an account of his reconstruction of the circumstances in which 
the epistle was written, and of its value, but I hope that enough has 
already been said to indicate the solid worth of this book, in which 
neither minute details nor the main perspectives escape the author. 
A few points will require reconsideration in a second edition; for 
example, on p. 217 patria is a ‘rare word’ ; on p. 237 it is ‘nota particularly 
rare word’. But these are very small blemishes in a very good book. 

Dr. F. V. Filson, and the S.C.M. Press, must be thanked for making 
available in English Dr. O. Cullmann’s important book Christus und die 
Zeit (Christ and Time, translated by F. V. Filson; S.C.M. Press Ltd., 
London, 1951; pp. 253; 18s.). This work appeared in German in 1946, 
and since that time it has been widely read and much discussed, so that 
a full review, which otherwise would be called for, might now perhaps 
seem somewhat out of place. Dr. Cullmann is at his best in exegesis of 
the New Testament; here it is indeed difficult not to follow him when 
he insists that, whatever future expectations may be left over, the New 
Testament proclaims that there took place, ‘under Pontius Pilate’, an 
event of such significance that it could be regarded as an anticipation 
of the final goal of history. The New Testament view of time is such 
that this event always remains central, and Dr. Cullmann rightly argues 
that all other events in the time process, whether taking place before or 
after that central event, must be interpreted in relation to it (and not 
sub specie aeternitatis). Some, however, may find his more philosophical 
interpretation of New Testament data more difficult to follow. The 
translation appears to be accurate enough, but scarcely elegant; the 
problem of rendering in English Christusereignis, Christusgeschehen, 
Heilsgeschichte, Entmythologisierung, and the like, has not yet been 
solved. One notes with surprise that the only English name in the index 
is Bede; but some important works on eschatology appeared in English 
in the decade or so before 1946. These, however, are small points; the 
main point is that no student of the New Testament—or of dogmatic 
theology—can afford to miss Dr. Cullmann’s book, and, now that it is 
translated, no one can be excused if he does miss it. 

In Les Sacrements dans I’ Evangile Fohannique (Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris, 1951; pp. 93; 400 fr.) Dr. Cullmann makes a separate 
presentation of a theme already set forth in his book Urchristentum und 
Gottesdienst, supporting against objections his thesis that ‘the fourth 
gospel is concerned in the first instance to establish a relation between 
the Christian cultus of its time and the events of the historical life of 
Jesus’ (p. 7). After an initial (and very important) chapter on ‘The 
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Evangelist’s Plan’ he deals in successive chapters with the following 
passages, in all of which he finds material bearing on early Christian 
worship, 16-8, 15, 19-34, 2i-ll,. 12—22, 3i-2 22-36, 41-30, 5!-I9, 577, 61-1; 
26-65, g!—39, 131-20, 1331-1726, 1934, and finally sums up the results of his 
investigation. It is not possible here *~ follow the details of Dr. Cull. 


mann’s exegesis, though it is often ix: ~ and suggestive, but one 
general point may be observed. In a kk.y o. 20f.) Dr, 
Cullmann suggests that the only alternative io . s View is that of 


Dr. Bultmann, who regards the gospel as anti-sacramental. This surely 
may be questioned. It is possible to suppose that the evangelist took 
some interest in the sacraments but not the all-pervading interest which 
Dr. Cullmann finds. It is significant that John records no ‘Institution 
of the eucharist’ and no command to practise baptism. It seems to be 
true that John intended to root the sacraments in the whole fact of the 
incarnation and sacrificial death of Christ, as Dr. Cullmann well says, 
but not that he meant to convey, in a roundabout way, a great deal of 
miscellaneous information about them. But the book is not less but more 
valuable because it is somewhat provocative. 

To write a book on the Church and Ministry which is brief, yet 
impartial, scholarly, and comprehensive, is no small achievement; 
but every one of these adjectives is merited by Dr. P. H. Menoud’s 
L’Eglise et les ministéres selon le Nouveau Testament (Cahiers Théol- 
giques de |’Actualité Protestante 22; Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel 
and Paris, 1949; pp. 64; 2.85 Sw. fr.). He approaches the doctrine of 
the ministry by way of the less controversial doctrine of the Church, 
and in his opening chapter insists upon the fact (emphasized throughout 
the book) that inspiration and tradition are not opposite but comple- 
mentary. “The Spirit brings to the Church the grace of divine freedom. 
The Church assures to the Spirit the advantage of tradition. Free 
inspiration and traditional faithfulness belong to the Church from its 
beginnings’ (p. 13). There follow chapters on the priesthood (‘Just as itis 
the Church and not the believer who is the body of Christ, so it is the 
Church and not the believer that is a priesthood’ (p. 21)), and on the 
apostolate (the apostles formed a limited group since one of their 
qualifications was ability to testify at first hand to the resurrection, yet 
at the same time a part of their office was transmissible). Next a long 
chapter, after an introduction on Services et ministéres, reviews the 
Pauline epistles, Acts, and the Pastorals. The Church needs ministries 
and ministers; their authority is ‘from above’, coming from the Head 
of the Church, first to the apostles and then to their successors. “The 
Church is a Christocracy; more precisely, an apostolic Christocracy’ 
(p. 60). This valuable book is too highly concentrated to summarize; 
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it should be read. Those who come from an ecclesiastical tradition 
different from that of Dr. Menoud may be surprised at the measure of 
agreement that exists between him and them; where they differ from 
him they must weigh his arguments. Those who by tradition are dis- 
posed to agree with him will nevertheless often be caused to think again 
and re-examine their presuppositions. 

Dr. J. Bieneck, in his doctoral dissertation (Sohn Gottes als Christus- 
bezeichnung der Synoptiker (Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments 21 ; Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1951; pp. 90; 6 Sw. fr.), 
calls in question the view that the synoptic title ‘Son of God’ sprang 
from Hellenism. After setting out the problem with reference to the 
opinions of Drs. Bultmann, Heitmiiller, and Bousset, he describes the 
use of ‘Son of God’ in the Old Testament and Judaism, and in Hel- 
lenism. In the former, ‘Son of God’ implies a relation of obedience and 
love, and is applied notably to the people of God (and to their king); 
in the latter it denotes often the theios aner, who is distinguished not by 
obedience but by independence of action. A review of the synoptic 
material follows, and Dr. Bieneck argues that the representation of Jesus 
as Son of God is altogether un-Greek, and arises primarily out of the 
actual circumstances of Jesus’s life and person, though in some measure 
of dependence on the Old Testament. In an excursus he deals with the 
sayings of Matt. 1125-3° (Luke 102'f-) and finds this passage to be in 
harmony with other ‘Son of God’ passages, and thus not to be interpreted 
on the basis of Hellenism. On the whole Dr. Bieneck’s case is convincing, 
though it would be unwise to take the further step of supposing that 
because ‘Son of God’ is used in a biblical sense the picture of the theios 
aner is absent from the synoptic gospels. 

The main argument of Dr. J. E. L. Oulton in Holy Communion and 
Holy Spirit (S.P.C.K., London, 1951; pp. 203; 15s.) may be briefly 
stated. The eucharist is not (according to the New Testament) to be 
separated from its context in the Christian life as a whole; sacramental 
grace is not different in kind from that which is implicit in and con- 
stitutive of the believer’s communion with Christ in the Holy Spirit. 
The eucharist has suffered perhaps more than any other subject through 
being treated in isolation; this error Dr. Oulton seeks to retrieve. The 
New Testament evidence (the narratives of the ‘Institution’, Acts, the 
Pauline epistles, the Johannine writings, and Hebrews) is set forth and 
its implications drawn out, the relation of baptism to the eucharist 
considered, and the matter summed up in the light of current theological 
tendencies. In all this there is much patient exegesis and balanced 
argument, and in the broad outline of the case very little with which 
most readers, I think, could disagree. (This agreement will not extend 
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to all details: for example, the assumption that John is right and the 
synoptists wrong about the date of the last supper takes no account of 
Billerbeck, Dalman, or Jeremias: in the curious reference (p. 188) 
‘crisis-theology’ the interpretation of 2 Cor. 5'7 is not supported by, 
for example, Bousset, Kennedy, Moffatt, Rutherford, Schweitzer, ang 
Windisch.) One example of Dr. Oulton’s method is his careful discus. 
sion of Heb. 139-'¢ (pp. 110-17). He will not, with Westcott, interpret 
13'° of the eucharist, nor will he, with Moffatt, go to the other extreme 
of supposing that the author repudiated or disparaged the eucharist 
He puts forward a ‘modified interpretation’. The meaning of 13'° is that 
Christians have an altar whereof they have no right to eat whose worship 
is sensuous and earth-bound (p. 113). This is one of many N.T. passages 
where exegetes will do well to turn up Dr. Oulton’s treatment. What 
seems to me to be lacking, and would at once make the book mor 
difficult to write and more convincing in its argument, is the recognition 
that both the Church’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit and its sacrament 
are rooted in its eschatology, and in the anticipation of eschatological 


conditions through the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 
C. K. Barrer 








